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PREFACE 


The growth of the home room has been most astounding. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago the home room was practically unknown in 
America, while today it is solidly established in a majority of secondary 
schools and in many elementary schools as an indispensable device for 
group guidance. This record is all the more amazing when one remem¬ 
bers that in the beginning there was little to be built upon —no ideals, 
no materials, no experience, and no trained leadership. Natural¬ 
ly, this record of development is highly complimentary to the vision, 
enthusiasm, and ingenuity of the teachers and administrators who, 
recognizing the strategic importance of the home room, developed it 
in a short time into a widely accepted educational setting. 

However, this rapid growth must not be interpreted to mean that 
full and complete development of the many possibilities of the homo 
room has been achieved. Rather it refers to the common acceptance of 
the idea and to definite attempts to capitalize on it. Undoubtedly, in 
some schools the home room is home room in externals only—in name, 
period, and assignment of students*-without such correlative internals 
as suitable purposes, sound organization and administration, ami 
appropriate activities. The main purpose of this book is to assist 
in the further development of worthy, justifiable, and beneficial home 
room externals and internals. 

The first edition of this book grew very easily out of a course on the 
home room that the author first organized and taught eighteen years 
ago. The very cordial reception of this book and recent developments 
in this rapidly expanding field have combined to justify the present 
revised edition. 

In addition to professional book and magazine sources, the material 
for this revision came from the outlines, courses, booklets, and manuals 
of more than five hundred schools, from numerous visits to schools and 
home rooms, and from comments, suggestions, and criticisms of the 
earlier edition solicited from more than two hundred users. 

This volume is somewhat larger than the first, and it represents a 
greater variety in types of program materials and activities. The 
chapter on guidance in home membership was added because of a very 
definite demand from school administrators and teachers. All bibliog- 
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rapines have been brought up to date, although mere recency was not a 
criterion in the selection of books and articles. Some of the older 
references are still more helpful than some of the newer ones. 

There are two main emphases in this book: Chaps. I to XII and 
Chap XXV are devoted to the philosophy, purposes, and principles of 
organization and administration and to the development, presentation, 
and evaluation of home room programs and activities; and Chaps. 
XIII to XXIY are devoted to program material and activities relating 
to particular phases of specialized guidance. It is recommended that 
the beginning of each chapter of specialized programs be read care¬ 
fully for the purpose of a better understanding and appreciation of the 
principles underlying each field All references relating to the home 
room in general have been placed at the end of Chap. XII. 

In the interest of assisting the principal, faculty, central committee, 
sponsor, and committees of individual rooms, immediately and defi¬ 
nitely, theory has been kept to a minimum, practice to a maximum. 
It is suggested that students, because of the important role they must 
play in a successful home room organization, have easy access to the 
material given in these pages 

This book is not intended to be complete but rather to suggest 
extents and possibilities in each of the various fields. The programs 
offered as examples represent what is now being done in the homo 
rooms of many schools and what, after an exhaustive study of thou¬ 
sands of such programs, appears to the author and his helpers to he 
good present-day practice. 


Although it is possible for many of the programs to be copied in tola, 
saeh wholesale copying will not be so valuable as intelligent adaptation 
Some of the programs as indicated are too long for a single period, 
and some of them are too short. All types, from bare outlinee to com¬ 
pletely detailed programs, are included in order to indicate the range of 

IXXT?' ra 7 8tudents 8ho « ld have and feel respon¬ 

sibility for them programs and activities. And local conditions, each 

SoftheXinrl s 7 77 age and “» tori V students, 

. , the -Penod, and extent of provisions being made in the reeukr 

curandum for some of the activities, will determine variation in 
home room practice from school to school and even from rX £ 
room within the same school “ r00m to 
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included. Here again, local conditions will determine what shall be 
used in the home room. 

Although the material represents, and has been designed largely for, 
the junior and senior high school, yet much of it is equally applicable 
to the elementary school. Much of it can be used to good advantage 
in club, conference, assembly, and similar programs. 

The author is grateful to the several hundred superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and students who have contributed directly and 
indirectly to this revision, and to the various publishers for permission 
to quote from copyrighted materials. 

Ha&hy 0 . McKow.w 

Gilson, Knox County, III., 

April, 1946 . 
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CHAPTER I 

A CHANGING CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 

Never before in the history of this nation has there been such 
a profound interest in public education as there is today. Among 
the many and varied reasons for the development of this interest are: 
(1) the demand for and opposition to increased financial support; (2) 
general dissatisfaction with what the schools appear to be accomplish¬ 
ing; (3) the growth and activities of great professional organizations 
and teacher training institutions; (4) the increasing proportion of 
parents who arc “educated”; (5) publicity, espeehtlly through school 
spectacles - athletics, dramatics, music, etc.; and (6) a more intelligent 
appreciation of the plan* of a system of education in a democracy. 
Even today, in spite of a great war, one of the most important ques¬ 
tions Indore the nation is educational-' the whole question of direct 
federal assistance. 

'Naturally in this current attention educational objectives, mate¬ 
rials, and methods are Mng questioned, criticized, and evaluated—by 
both competent and i»oomjK*U»ntH— aa never Indore. In general, the 
“keeping up with the Joneses” era with its imitative and competitive 
building, organization, and financing programs is being fast displaced 
by a period reflecting a much more scientific attitude anil procedure, 
with many communities being more interested in substantial educa¬ 
tional achievement than in gaudy display or window dressing. 

Because of this increasingly intelligent attention, more justifiable 
and practical aims, more adequate and appropriate materials, and 
more logical and efficient methods are appearing. However, despite 
the great progress made during the past decade or two, on the whole 
education is still very conservative, and many schools are yet in 
the dark ages. 1 

1 A brief description of present tiny confusion in thinking, through a discussion 
of four "school**' of edueatinnnl philosophy- Humanism, Burial Evolutionism, 
Social Realism, and Experimcntalism -will lie found in It. L. Pounds, Conflicting 
Thrones of Secondary Education in a Tune of War, liutlrtin, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 28:55- fill, February, 1944. For a longer discussion 
of five school* of thought sec Philoaophie* of Education, Forty-firtl Ywrbook t 
National Society for the Study of Education, Fart 1,1942, 

1 
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A very brief contrast of some of the basic elements of the older 
and newer educations will help to set the stage for a discussion of 
the place, importance, and program of the home room. 

The Earlier Emphasis upon Mental Discipline.—Education still, 
to too many individuals, appears to mean a something represented by 
an array of marks, a collection of credits, a certificate or diploma, 
or other visible proof of the student’s ability to do the prescribed 
stunts in a plan of mental training. To these persons, education is 
an organized system or institution—a sort of obstacle course*—that 
must be successfully passed through if the individual is to deserve 
and win the highly desirable designation of “educated. 1 ” So “educa¬ 
tion” becomes synonymous with “graduation/’’ and the more “gradu¬ 
ated” the individual is, the more “educated” he is. 


* Just as it is possible for a boy to be able to build a fire in the 
rain with only two matches, make a satisfactory lean-to, track animals 
or fnends, apply a tourniquet, or recite the Scout Oath and Law 
and not be a Scout, so it is equally possible for the student to be able 
to work a problem in algebra, parse a word, translate a sentence 
in a foreign language, repeat some imposing array of definitions, 
names, dates, or other material, and still not be educated. Memoriz- 
ing or doing the stunts of scouting does not make a Scout, nor does 
memorizing or doing the stunts of education make an educated person. 

It may be that the reader can match the following story with 
a similar one from his own life. The author, with four degrees and 
some thirty years of professional educational experience (including 
ten years as president of a hoard of education), is probably, as far 
as formal education goes, fairly well educated, yet, as he has told 
many an audience of high school and college students, he could not 
go mto any high school today and pass a creditable examination 
any subject m the school, including those he used to teach! There 
was a time when he could spell “verisimilitude,” “abstemious” 

ommeSr i? d W ° rdS; When he could define onomatopoeia, 

coufd w t ’ a ?™ examples of dact yl and anapaest; when he 
ould work a quadratic equation that he would not even recognize 

S “Cr; ube ro i : wh - he «»*> —. szz 

Sel^ TT^Vof W " 0f the Roses - * t« consecutive 
“° f . U “ ted Statea ; The " he could list all the hones 

but not f bl0 ° d ' “<*** 

mathematics that rarelv or^ ^ outlandistl Problems in 

be could^ S-JTr™ r , m 1681 me ‘ Time w “ when 
j ,, quiz-kid stunts, but that time has now THvnnrH v 

can do them no longer. Moreover, outside the 
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he was asked by students for assistance (which assistance he could 
not give), he has never been called upon to do them. 

Of course, it was probably intended that he should never make 
use of many of them. They were not to be considered useful or 
practical but rather “educational,” in that they were “disciplinary.” 
The important consideration was not the facts that were learned but 
the process of learning them. This theory of “formal discipline,” 
in which the process is far more important than the material, has 
dominated formal education for many years and still, despite fre¬ 
quently expressed repudiation, dominates 

One certain method of checking up on the efficiency of this dis¬ 
ciplinary ideal, with some teacher or other individual who insists that 
he believes firmly in it and who strongly advocates it, is to ask, 
“You believe that it is educative for the pupil to do tasks that are 
useless, distasteful, and difficult; now will you lx- honest and tell me 
just three things—useless, distasteful, and difficult—that you have 
done during the past week, which you were not required to do hut 
which you did ‘for the good of your soul'?” This story (and ita 
application) is entirely different when it is on the teacher 1 ** sale of 
the desk. She herself was taught to believe in the value of “ discipline ” 
and so tries to get others to believe in it, but at the same time she does 
not apply ita principles to her own life. Bo if she is really honest and 
has ever given it a serious thought, she must doubt its value. 

Perhaps the oldest of religious tenets is that “what is good for 
the body is bad for the soul; and what is bad for the body is good for 
the soul,” and this principle has exerted a powerful influence in the 
selection and organization of educational materials and methods. 
As a result, despite some progress, the regular curriculum of today 
still abounds in disagreeable and distasteful tasks that have not come 
into it by accident but by very definite invention and planning. 

Not only conclusive psychological experimentation but ordinary 
observation and common sense show very convincingly that the thing 
a person does best is that thing in which he is not least but most 
interested. For instance, contrast the attitude of the average student 
toward the main divisions of his work, the so-called “curricular” and 
“extracurricular.” lie will risk his neck in a football game, practice 
long, weary hours in preparation for a music or dramatic jx^rformanee, 
spend an unltelievuble amount of time and energy in promoting a news¬ 
paper or a yearbook or in helping to develop a program of student 
council activities, aud really enjoy it- thrill to if. Yet all too fre¬ 
quently the curricular represents activities of “study” (which always 
seems to have a nasty connotation), “work,” and “drudgery” that he 
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does only fairly well and usually with a minimum expenditure of time 
and energy and little, if any, emotional thrill. 

Here is a most serious and insulting, but true, criticism of organized 
secondary education—the average student does not like to go to 
school. This does not mean that all of the students dislike school 
or that all of them dislike all of the activities of the school; many 
of them enjoy it and its activities immensely, but the average high 
school student is the one who will never graduate from it. 
than one-half of the boys and girls who enter high school as freshmen 


will graduate; and only about one-half of all the boys and girls of high 
school age are in high school Why? Because they have to go to 
work? Not at all. This excuse has been blasted many times. 
They are not in school because school does not appeal to them; it is a 
formal and artificial regimen of discipline to be escaped from just 
as soon as possible. And if the so-called “extracurricular” activities 


were removed from it, the percentage of stay-outs and dropouts 
would certainly be much higher. In tins connection C. Ii. Alien, the 
„ Father of Vocational Education, says, “Nine-tenths of the trouble 
swith the youngsters in the school is that they don’t see any sense in 
what we re trying to teach them. . . . The elementary schools 
are teaching the children to read, write, and figure, which everybody 
needs. Why not begin to teach the older students what they need? ”* 
We are not saying that it is possible for all of the activities of the 
school to be thoroughly enjoyable to all of the students. Nor are 
we saying that a certain amount of discipline—of learning to subjugate 
unsodal and unethical ambitions, ideals, attitudes, habits, and 
practices in the interest of living completely and wholesomely with 
other members of society—is not desirable or essential. What we 
are saymg is that a continuous insistence that the school’s curricular 

’ *°f ael With asin!ne P ractiee Punishing 

students for tardiness, discourtesy, impertinence, or misconduct by 

rCltrr 18 WOTk >” hM mad * "oducafion" unsavory and 
unappealing to the average student. Why blame him? 

«J*f* ma ?y Cftre f«l experimental investigations in the field of educa- 

Z^,T h ° 0gy taTC . ttorougiJ y discredited this blanket theory of 

P /°T f* tmasfer ouly in those 
which intelligent and adequate provision for the generalisation 


also F. a 1W jT 1 Ma^asm,, March, 1933, pp. 30JT. &w 

Bur.au Of PubHcati™, Teactra S *??. Puts I, III, and IV, 

and Vitalising the Hfch' bS cZJ, 1 “"“M* University, New York, 1932; 
Education Association, vol. 7 , No. 4 ’ Search Bulletin of the National 
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of ideals is made, or “identical elements” are defined, established, 
and used, or where some similar specific plan of carry-over is provided. 

Another important contribution of modern psychology that strikes 
at this older notion of mental discipline is the conception that the 
child is not a miniature adult but an entirely different type of indi¬ 
vidual; consequently arranging a miniature adult's school program 
for him is not so logical as discovering and capitalizing the original 
elements, characteristics, interests, and activities of childhood, A 
quotation from Ragsdale is pertinent: 

Growing out of the recent scientific study of childhood by educators and 
scientists there has developed an entirely new conception of the nature of 
children which has made possible a wholly new approach to the problems of 
education. This view is that children are not miniature adults at all, but an 
entirely different kind of creature. They are creatures who will later become 
adult men and women, it is true, but for the time being they are living a life 
of their own and can, in a sense, be thought of as being an entirely different 
species of animal. 

This attitude can be understood if we think of children as being the raw 
material out of which adults are being made in much the same sense that wood 
and iron are, the raw* material out of which automobiles are made. We may 
compare the school to a factory. Just us in the automobile factory, it is the 
business of the workers to take the raw materials, which are wood and iron, 
and by using certain tools and certain methods of manufacture turn out 
finished automobiles, so in our schools and other educational agencies it is the 
business of teachers, parents, and others to take the raw material, in the form 
of children, and make adult men and women of them by using any available 
tools and materials. For those interested in education, the tools and materials 
which are available are the various activities included in the curriculum, the 
physical equipment of educational institutions, the playgrounds, motion 
picture theaters, churches, and the like. 1 

Another frequently heard justification for the teaching of an 
educational stunt, especially when the mental discipline argument 
has been more or less successfully met, is, “ It might come in handy 
some day.” Obviously, this argument would justify the inclusion 
of a complete knowledge of anything and everything under the sun. 
Amazing it is, but many a teacher still glibly recites this empty witch- 
charm formula, perhaps even believing it. 

The Modem Emphasis upon All-round Education.- Ordinary 
common sense tells us that an individual lives in physical, social, 

1 "Modern Psychologies and Education,"’ pp. 17 TH, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932. See also F. h. Clayton, A Course in the Problems of Adolescents 
for Adolescents, H\ocutl Etudir*, 33:00-67, February, 1942, and Adolescence, 
Forty-third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1,1944. 
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ethical, civic, emotional, spiritual, and vocational relationships as well 
as in mental, and without suitable training in all of those he is as 
incomplete and useless as an automobile with important parts missing. 
Moreover, the same ordinary common sense tells that a development 
in one direction does not guarantee a satisfactory development in the 
others. For instance, it is possible for the valedictorian of the senior 
class (the “best member" of the class?) to have the honor of posatwing 
the finest array of marks (at best only fairly intelligent gueswen) and 
still be offensive personally, dumb socially, vicious morally, weak 
spiritually, a grafter politically, a misfit vocationally, and a wreck 
physically. Is he educated? Hardly. 

The usual argument made against these possibilities is that the 
individual who is strong in his “studies" is also strong in the other 
phases of his life. But it does not necessarily follow that there is 
a high correlation; and, far more important, the school does put its 
stamp definitely not upon the development of complete education but 
rather upon the mental with only the hope of a parallel, or highly 
correlative, development in these other important elements of life. 

One of the best investigations of the later relative success of high 
school scholars is that of J. R Shannon.* Three of his conclusions 
were: (1) ‘yin general, it seems that the scholars are least successful 
in post-school life ; (2) “it seems that whatever it is that is necessary 
for success in high school is not the factor that is requisite for success 
in life ; and (3) -^whatever is required to excel in the extra-curriculum 

hfe of the high school seems to be the same thing that contributes most 
to success later.” 


Several years ago, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, then vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, made this statement: “When I am con- 
a . a 7 appHcant ? or employment I wish to know whether he has 
ww f \ ^ l art - m athletics, written for the college paper. If 
Tn 7 e as ° A offer 1S mere fr scholarship, I am suspicious of him.” 
ln a dozen representatives from the nation's largest Comoro 
Jf. ndicott ’ directot of placement at Northwest- 

nf P prep f 6 a 8Urvey of induBtria3 standards 

heads 2 ^ duates ' A. * result, the department 

One coition ^T^2n PU8 .r iVitim ’ lUld W,i * h 
becomp i on a j • • students with extracurricular experience 

1Z pioTo ,U “° r f “ tad W Only "h 
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of the corporations responding said high marks were essential, and 
these were largely in technical and scientific pursuits. One man 
declared, “Frankly, we are scared of a person who has nothing to 
offer but marks.” 

In short, the conception of education solely as a mental process 
is not logical, sufficient, or satisfactory. The individual will pass 
through many different phases of experience and needs to be educated 
for all of them. This is, then, the demand of modern education—‘the 
development of “ aH-roundedncas,” in spirit, mind, and body. A brief 
discussion of a few of the implications of each of these will indicate 
the great extent of the problem of the modern educational system, and 
also suggest some of the trends toward the achievement of the respec¬ 
tive ideals. The following topics are not mutually exclusive, nor are 
they necessarily discussed in the order of their relative importance. 

Mental Education.—It has already been emphasized that nearly all 
of the education of the earlier school, above the three-R grades, was 
of the mental type, and that it was composed of pretty useless material. 
In fact, such material was desired, and this ideal of uselessness is 
still reflected in many school subjects and in the writings of those 
who emphasize “liberal education.” Illustrations of this attitude are 
to be found today in the philosophy underlying almost any college of 
liberal arts. Subjects and material of praetieal value are considered 
cheap anti unworthy of a place alongside the cultural or liberal mate¬ 
rial usually spoken of as “the finer things of life.” And because 
high school teachers are trained in this liberal arts college, majoring 
in “subjects” or “fields" but also “taking” a few educational 
“courses” (required by eeitifieufion law) - sometimes because they 
plan to teach but often as insurance against unemployment they 
reflect to a surprising degree, but in a lesser anti much more amateurish 
way, its educational program anti ideals. Bo the high school becomes 
not the “people's college” but rather the “people's college of liberal 
arts.” 1 


1 It is well known that, in general, the instructional activities of the average 
elementary school arc superior to those of the average secondary school. One 
reason for this sujM*ri«rity is to t«* found in the fact that the work of the elementary 
school, especially in the lower grades, is very definite in aim ami materials, A 
second reason i* to he found m the preparation of its teachers. In the opinion of a 
great many snjs rtnieiidctits, graduates of teachers colleges are h* tter teachers 
than gradual* s of tilieral arts colleges because the former institutions si rcss teacher 
training while the latter stress “culture,” This much appears to he certain: that 
when the day of the single salary schedule appear*, many a college of his ral art* 
will have batneaHy to reconstruct its teachcr-traming emphasis and program, or 
abolish it entirely. 
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However, at the present time two very significant trends are 
evident The first is in response to the demand for more useful and 
practical material, and the second in response to the demand for more 

efficient training in thinking. . 

Evidence of the first change is easily seen in the addition of newer 
and more practical subjects-shop work, home economies, con- 
giimers* courses, music, art, health activities, vocational material, 
guidance courses, etc. This demand has also resulted in the appear¬ 
ance of the “general subjects”—general science, general mathematics, 
general language, general social science, general shop, and general 
business training. Did these general subjects appear because of the 
efforts of the leaders in each of the specialized fields represented in any 
one of them? They did not. They appeared in spite of these lenders 
and as a result of society’s demand that school work be more closely 
related to everyday life. 

Evidence of the second change, a more serious attempt to include 
definite training in thinking as a part of the mental phase of education, 
is to be found now in many of the old-line subjects, such as geometry, 
for example. Formerly geometry was a subject in which much 
memorization with little thinking was the rule. v The author, for 
instance, never worked an original in geometry in his life—merely 
memorized those propositions in the book. Now, only alxmt one-half 
as many problems are “memorized” as formerly and the remainder 
of the time is spent on originals and applications/ 

The trend in science is equally noticeable, particularly in general 
science in which the student is taught to think, weigh, and apply 
scientific principles, materials, and methods. In social science, also, 
now more than ever before are applications made to situations of real 
life. Similar developments may be seen in English, foreign languages, 
and particularly in creative activities of all types. 

In a word, the emphasis in mental education has broadened out 
from memorization to include personal reactions, evaluations, and 
applications—true thinking And are these subjects the cheaper or 
the less valuable as educational agents because they are now the more 
practical? 

There are other developments in this general field of mental educa¬ 
tion, but enough has been indicated to suggest that in response to an 
insistent, demand, not so much from the teachers themselves as from 
society in general, mental education is broader mid more useful, 
practical, and justifiable. 1 


h ? S f ^J iberaUze tbeix entrance requirements, some of them 
even to the pomt of adnuttmg graduates of fully accredited secondary schools 
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Health Education.-—-A recognition that “health is a factor which 
conditions our success in all our undertakings, personal and social,” 
as the Educational Policies Commission states it, has brought a demand 
for citizens more happy physically and has resulted in a new definition 
of health education ami an increased emphasis upon it. 1 The earlier 
physical education was “gymnasium work,” and where it existed at 
all it was heartily disliked by 1 mys and girls. It was usually composed 
of military marchings, formal gymnastics, and apparatus work of 
various kinds all for disciplinary purposes. Its health, hygiene, or 
physiology elements were just as formal and dreary. The pupil was 
required to memorize the names and Im’ations of the various bones and 
parts of the body (of winch probably the average physician has for¬ 
gotten plenty), trace the circulation of the blood (which no one needs 
to know except a physician or an embalmer), and learn other similar 
facts, formal ami technical. Did the, memorization of these thrill 
the pupil and assist him in developing ideals and habits of care, 
appreciation, and protection of his physical mechanism? It did not. 
Perhaps the student was Vnefited by lieing shocked at the disgusting 
pictures of hunchbacks and cripples, presented as evidence of the 
terrible effects of alcohol, coffee, ami cigarettes. Perhaps he was. 

Another misconception which shows the luck of a truo persjreetive 
of health education, and one which is current at the present time, 
is to 1*0 found in athletics, particularly interschohiHtm athletics. 
Let the reader, late, this fall, stop any ten adults on the street and 
say to each one, 11 We certainly have a good program of physical educa¬ 
tion at the high seine>1 this year.” Probably three-fmirths of these 
individuals, in the average community, will reply somewhat like this, 
“Yes, 1 see that we lost only one game this season.” Educating 
patrons is essential in any new program of ideals or ventures, and 

without refto tie* emir*** !nk*n ‘‘Convincing evidence that the tradi¬ 
tional high school program»in lw r* laved ” w til Is* found in f) and K. Chamberlin, 
11 Did They Succeed m College?, 1 " v«d A of “Adventure in American Education,** 
published by Harper and Benin is, New York, HM2, This is n follow-up study of 
the graduates of thirty w ields 

i The rend* r is writ noarc «<f th« immediate ami widespread criticism of the 
schools early in th*> present wnrbuaueenf IhermmWrnf draftees who were rejected 
for physical reason*. Mn*t of this adverse crificmm was unfair bemuse a great 
many of those ptivae-al »rd(iw«, lint feet, poor eyesight, faulty hearing, bad 
hearts, et*\, could nei* r have Wen rhntmnod by any program of physical educa¬ 
tion. However, the pnbln iiv did r»**uli in a careful scrutiny of the nrhutda’ sched¬ 
ule and undoubtedh, in not a few rs, in an improve! program. On the 

other hand, by capitalizing on that jmtdn ttv, physical educationist* high-pressured 
the adoption of mpmvmcut* and * veil lane, some of which an* already recognized 
not only as impracticable but abn as of questionable ultimata value. 
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nowhere is it more important than in giving a proper conception of 
justifiable health education. 

The modem conception of physical education as a consideration 
of the “most interesting animal” in the world; the establishment of 
proper appreciations, ideals, and habits of protection, care, develop¬ 
ment, and maintenance', with plenty of graded and appropriate 
physical contents for all of the pupils, especially for those who need 
them most; and the development of corrective and preventive work— 


these are fast displacing the older conceptions of disciplinary physical 
education. A complete program of wholesome and thrilling competi¬ 
tions for all who need them is on the way. There will always he 
interscholastic athletics, and there probably always should l>e, hut 
eventually these events will be considered exactly what they are— 
“shows” for spectators or, as Glenn Frank strikingly put it, “the 
pageantry of American school life.” The major emphasis will He 
upon athletics for players instead of athletics for spectators. 

^ Social Education.—Educational authorities are increasingly recog¬ 
nizing that the student will soon be a member of society- a rittspii 
who must have proper attitudes toward, and maintain proper relations 
with, the other members of society, and that preparation for this 
membership does not necessarily come as a concomitant of an edticar 
tion for some other phase of his life. The future memlier of society 
must be prepared for this membership definitely, clearly, and ade¬ 
quately. This social education may be separated into a number of 
vanous elements, such as, for instance, ethical and moral relationships, 
citizenship manners and courtesy. These overlap to a considerable 
^extent but for our purposes here they represent a satisfactory division. 
Ethical and Moral Education.—This general field of character 

m™?t° n r . f 01 tte 0thera - The f!™ at “d rapid develop- 
meat in character education is evidence not only of a recognition 

of the extreme importance of this phase of a pupil’s development 

rac^education* 88 ^^ 0 ! 1 ^ ** ° lder ’ more £ormal ”>eth^d« of 
., Th6 d ^elopment of the many elements of character 

We td to ^tr b6 “ d Uprfght “ his O'™ personal 
™ “ a tiat “f. “fluenoe on others be helpful and beneficial is s 

P ogram now widely recognised and accepted by nearly all schools 

ohildi !1 S h 1S to 0 Ls^ e aIt P b titio,l t0 st f!S agttin that it . ia faoU * h ttad 

the activities of his mental edurat’ a ® tudent mates high records in 
ingty high recordTin thet-rwr r a® wily makes corrcspond- 
FuXr th. tLv f 0f etWcal aad moral life. 

stressing individual gain? rewmds °maAs land if empha *f cd 
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and incidentally has it stressed the ideal of giving. It is logical 
that, in order to give, one must have, and in order to have, one must 
get, and this ideal is still an important aim of the school—provided 
the other ideal of giving is added to it. Morality implies making 
definite contributions to the lives of others and, consequently, the 
school must, if it professes to develop character, evidence sincere 
attempts to emphasize this important goal. * 

Education for Citizenship.- Worthy citizenship, whether adult 
citizenship in a community or student citizenship in a school, implies 
a knowledge of the organization of society, an appreciation of pergonal 
responsibilities, discriminating leadership and followership, and 
properly functioning habits. The valuable member of society is 
an active, not a passive, member; he is a contributor k<cause society 
is always in a state of change for bettor or for worse. 

Here again it is stupid to assume that l«*cause the student has 
discharged well the obligations of his mental education he will, there¬ 
fore, necessarily discharge equally well his obligations of citizenship 
also.* Yet this assumption is held by many individuals, 2 As a 
matter of fact, the student may Is* worst; off bwnuse of his mental 
training as far as desirable citizenship is concerned. In any case 
the good scholar is not necessarily the gwd citizen any more than 
the gootl citizen is necessarily the good scholar. He may la*, but 
not necessarily so. Because of the gap between mental and Hoeml 
training, we cannot assume that excellence in mental training will 
result in excellence in kd in ness. The average community needs 
citizens far more than it need** scholars, for it is basically an organiza¬ 
tion of citizens, nut M-Indur* 

A few years ago an interesting and valuable study pertinent to 
this discussion was made by Hr, W. 11. Tow ley, of Ohio State Utkiver- 

1 The fallacy of this jiojoiion m w. 31 ultima bv the results of The Hegentu' 
Inquiry which reveal* d a ■ V nous lse*h of civic cmium musnoirt among both graduated 
and dropout*.” T«»t priiioni vohmn# irt this Urgent's Inquiry wrii**! are 
H. Wilson, **ldw»!|..» for ioinp/' mol V T Hjmuldmg, “High School and 
Hfe,” putdudo d in I fits nod I'Hil bv -lbll Hook I Vmipnny, Inr,, Kew 

York. See »l*o, "I.* anting tie’ \\** of Jx-mo* r.-oy.*' Kduratioiml Policies r«m« 
iniKHioti of the NstiMial I «bi< iOeoi iaIimii, HMM) 

* Writing m the .Wo* Ymk /W* Mu^finr pV«j»t 7, HM1) under the title, 
“The Main 4 oh of the s. h<*oS. ' W M Aihm ntjilr*, “We have annul tied for 
dccadea that Ann re an > «mi!» d »uad* t ntaud the d* MiMerntie ideal of life We have 
taki it it fur granted that th* \ are r« a*f i, on Iea\mg a* hoot, to ae«*i jit anti dwrluirgc 
their rmpoimfoUtn a tte have nMuimtl that they are equipped with the knowl¬ 
edge 1 #, dull-, and the und* r*t»»dmg ii» t r»juv for intelligent pnrtictginiion in the 
solution of the go it probh tun that o>iifi«!)t the nation We now discover, to our 
coiijitiTUiitjoji, that in taking all thw for grant* d we have made n grave mistake." 
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sity. 1 He gave numerous mental, emotional, and personality teats 
to three groups of individuals; (a) criminal leaders and their followers, 
(6) army leaders and their followers, and (c) student leaders and 
their foEowers. He discovered that in the traits of sdf-eanfulenee, 
finaKty of judgment, impulsion to carry ideas into action, and speed 
of decision, the leaders ranked considerably above the followers. 
It is probably safe to assume, on the basis of this and other similar 
studies, that these traits are common to all leaders in business, society, 
war, or crime. Are only good scholars leaders and poor scholars 
foEowers? 2 

It is interesting to note, too, the attitude of the average high 
school student toward the scholarship of officers of his group. Di, 
Dana Z. Eckert, in an investigation to “discover what traits high 
school pupils deem important in selecting presidents of various 
activities,” concludes: 


Scholastic attainment is given an important rank by boys of the seventh 
grade in voting for boys as home room presidents. This rank diminishes 
throughout subsequent grades until it occupies tenth place in the ranking o! 
the twelfth grade boys. 5 


In this connection, E. C. Kelley writes; 

Because, educationally at least, we have never really tried democracy, our 
youth do not understand it and have no feelmg for it) they are impatient with 
the slow process of mutual consultation; they are disinterested m the affairs 
of government, and they yearn for the security of autocracy. This is the 

preparation we have given the people who might have to go out to fight and 
cue for democracy. 4 


A. 0 !!? 81 ' 1 .™’ f °L a m ,° ment ’ the im P° rtance and the implications of 
the Obligation of teaching the 26,000,000 boys and girls in our schools 

« w , 1 o/ “* Sockt " 

,, >Th ? &uthor has recently read several short articles alone the line of the 

^3? SSSff 

code,” "emotional ^‘on2T-° f "“t' 1 P 1 ”*? 1 

students who never make the echo). Jo, , 1 Pi not °1 scholarship. Undoubtedly many 
■ m ml o u f^ ah ‘ P h ° nor 1011 P™ 9 ™ th ™. 

P. 8, National Belt Government ” 
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the real meaning of democracy! !Ugal enactments concerning 
financing, organization, curricula, buildings and equipment, health, 
services, licensing and remuneration of teachers, etc., are useless 
unless because of them come vital and functional opportunities 
through which the pupils are led sympathetically and discerningly 
to understand our American way of life, feel a personal interest in 
and responsibility for it, and act intelligently and vigorously to main¬ 
tain and improve it—in short, learn the substance of democracy, 
not merely its symbols. 

Education in Manners and Courtesy.—The child is not by original 
nature either mannerly or courteous; perhaps he is more nearly the 
opposite because he is neutral—he lacks the essential ideals, knowl¬ 
edges, and habits, which, incidentally, change somewhat from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Consequently, he must be taught the traditions 
and customs of the niceties of his social life, and although the basic 
principle of “do as you would be done by” underlies all social educa¬ 
tion, yet there are so many variations in opportunities, situations, 
and materials that he can never be expected to arrive at proper social 
behavior by his own efforts alone. He must first know, then establish 
worthy ideals, and finally practice on the bask of these knowledges 
and ideals. 

An evaluation of the influence of the traditional school on the 
education of the student socially will reveal contributions that are 
largely knowledges only, usually presented very formally or, at the 
other extreme, only incidentally and hence feebly. Through its extra¬ 
curricular activities the school offers many valuable opportunities, 
but even these need to be better selected and organized in the interest 
of an increased educational profit. 

Spiritual Education.—Anothcr important phase of the individual 
is his spiritual life. By spiritual here is meant a broad and rich 
experience with the higher and finer things of emotional life—the 
cultural and ^vocational pursuits of his leisure time. Religious activi¬ 
ties, narrowly interpreted, are not considered here. They are impor¬ 
tant, of course, but because of the very nature of their promoting 
institutions they are not recognized as responsibilities of the average 
school A few illustrations from several different fields will suggest 
the nature and the range of these emotional reactions. 1 

* According to a national poll of student opinions (National Observer, Fob. 27, 
1030), 00.0 per cent of the 125,000 students answered “No" to thequeation, “Does 
your school help you to enjoy life? " Even admitting the possibilities of error and 
weakness in this question and answer—(1) the demand for one unqualified answer, 
"yes" or “no," (2) the fact that some substantial help might not, for various 
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s Music is a great common language that has appealed to all people 
from the earliest times and it now, more than ever before, touches 
and influences the life of everyonei/ Consider for a moment the many 
ways in which music is used to arouse, change, and subdue emotions. 
That the music standards of the average individual are deplorably 
low is evidenced by the types presented—hence, demanded—in the 
typical radio or musical comedy program—jazz, jive, and boogie- 
woogie, mammy song, blues song, cowboy and torch singing and 
crooning, and similar types that do not represent sensible, pretty, or 
uplifting experiences. 1 S One important test of the worth of anything is 
to be found in its lasting qualities. On this basis compare the fine old 
love songs, airs from the operas, rollicking sea songs, impressive 
hymns, and other numbers, some of which have lived for centuries, 
with the current popular songs that will be soon forgotten. Further, 
contrast the length of the period of influence and remembrance of a 


great composer or musician with that of the typical tin-pan-alley Bong* 
batter-outer or popular band “canary.” 

In the past the attention of the schools has been given largely 
to the education of producers of music, with little interest and attention 
being shown in the education of intelligent and discriminating con¬ 
sumers of music. Increasingly, however, school music authorities 
are recognizing that not one student in a thousand will ever play or 
sing one note professionally worthy of anyone's listening to it, but 
that every student m the school will, as long as he lives, consume 
muse. So the development of wiser and more discriminating music 
consumers is the consequent ideal of the new school, with, of course 
ample attention being given to those boys and girls who have some 
ability and want to develop it still further. 

^.The general field of art is another province in which provision 
must be made for educating intelligent consumers for a heightened 
spiritual experience^ As with music, attention in the school has 
been largely devoted to the training of the producer with little empha- 
m upon the education of the consumer. Increasingly now, though 
the education .of the person who will consume art in his clothing 
household equipment and furnishings, jewelry, and personal e ffecto 

STIC 1 T ^ rai « ht — ** 

•“‘S** “ «- Percentage ** “ 

cats” o”d™d^SltSr^” n a 0 V' b »W-aoctorB” and .-hap- 
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every day as long as he lives is receiving merited attention, in. the 
interest not so much of making “painters of medallions, pots, and 
punkins on boxes” as of making intelligent and discriminating con¬ 
sumers of art. 

Literature is still another field that has important contributions 
to make to the cultural and spiritual experience of the individual. 
But consider the literary standards of the average community. Prob¬ 
ably the motion picture is the best single index of a community's 
literary standards. 1 And although there have been, still are, and will 
be movies of a high and really enriching type, it has been stated, 
and with a great deal of truth, that “the average movie is made for 
a bunch of morons; if you don’t know what a moron is, it is a half-wit, 
and a half-wit is not a complete wit.” 

An examination of the motion-picture advertisements in any 
daily paper will substantiate the assertion that many motion pictures 
are off-color, semiobscene, risqu5, and sexy thrillers that surely can 
add but little to the spiritual enrichment of anyone. The implications 
of the * ‘4Ilicit-sinncrs-fipKh-indiscreet-Hcariet-private-mistress-primrose- 
innocence-unw ed-forbidden-unholy ” type of motion picture title 
are quite obvious, as are also the implications of the “eheat- 
racy-temptresH-stork-captive-passions-daring-honor-foolish-craved- 
branded” type of newspaper advertisements. 

Further, consider the extensive use made of “taxational” pictures 
and drawings in advertising these “works of art” in newspapers and 
theater lobbies. Much of this suggestive advertising is worse than 
the film itself, and it is a well-known fact that a great deal of it is 
inaccurate and fraudulent. The films themselves, in many cities 
and states, are censored, but titles and statements and illustrations 
advertising these films appear rarely, if ever, to receive the attention 
of the censors. 

The reply of the manufacturers to the widespread criticism of 
these thrillers is tw'ofold. First, “We are a business, not a charitable 
institution, and we make the pictures that our customers demand.” 
Probably no one can blame the companies, but the statement is cer¬ 
tainly not complimentary to the tastes of the average consumer. And 
it offers a challenge for someone so to educate these movie-goers, 
and particularly those who are just beginning to be movie-goers, 
that such stuff which is so unprofitable to customers shall not profit 
its manufacturers. 

The second reply of the manufacturers is: “This is entertainment 

1 The magazine in another index. A glance at the numerous offerings on any 
newsstand will show convincing proof of the public's demand for trashy pulp. 
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and as such is not designed as a teaching or uplifting device.” Exactly 
this same argument would justify the Indian's torture of his captives. 
The more atrocious and inhuman the torture, the more successful it 
was and the more it was enjoyed by those who practiced or witnessed 
it, but it can hardly be said to have been worthy pleasure. Esther, 
it was the opposite. 

In summary, someone, somewhere, must accept the responsibility 
for raising the standards of literary enjoyment somewhat higher 
than those represented by the usual sordid, melodramatic, sexy 
thriller, if the consumers are to be ennobled and benefited by the 
better and finer types of emotional and spiritual experienced 
/ Geometry was the vehicle of an educational project in spiritual 
enrichment that the author witnessed recently. A class in high 
school geometry sat in a cathedral one period a day, for a whole 
week, enjoying the geometrical figures, ratios, proportions, and 
principles represented in the windows, arches, altar, equipment, and 
fixtures of the beautiful interior. Some students sketched, but moat 
of them just enjoyed. 


The most beautiful thing that the author ever saw was something 
that he had seen at least forty thousand times before but almost 
without noticing it—table salt. A lecturer poured some salt from 
an ordinary table salt shaker into a crucible, melted it, and smeared 
a bit on a slide, and showed it on the screen magnified 760 times— 
the most beautiful of pictures. Such marvelously formed crystals, 
such exquisitely tinted coloration, the author had never before seen— 
nor has he since. The assemblage of five or six hundred professional 
men broke out with a burst of applause like a group of boys delighted 
oyer a new toy y The lecturer made another slide and presented a 
picture entirely different but as beautiful as the first. That group of 
men would have sat there for an hour enjoying those pictures if there 
had been enough tune on the program for them. And every member 
ad seen table salt thousands and thousands of times, but probably 

WiT/ th “ 1 ^ 6Ver b6f0re reCeived a 8bgle motional thrill 


tau^fk te from 4119 various oth * r subjects 

establish JtS?* ( , H< ” re r r ! mou * h has been presented to 
establish the point that the real eduoator of the spirit is the teacher 

f h ,° can take from these and other fields of human experience rich 

jm elevating examples and show them in such a manner that they 
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Vocational Education.—Training for the procuring of food and 
clothing and for protection against various kinds of enemies is the 
oldest of educations. In an early day it was synonymous with 
physical education because primitive man, as he learned to hunt, trap, 
and snare enemies and game, fight, and protect himself from the ele¬ 
ments and other enemies, was practicing self-preservation—the results 
of vocational education. Throughout the ages the importance of this 
phase of educational training has not diminished in significance, but 
rather it has Increased as means and methods of preserving existence 
have multiplied and become more highly specialized and diversified, 
and as the necessity for meeting increasingly keen competition in all 
of them has arisen. 

All of us who are interested in the education of the members of 
the younger generation envy them the marvels they will live to see 
and experience, but at the same time we are exceedingly sympathetic 
with them, for we know that they will have to face the stiffest com¬ 
petition, in whatever they plan to do, that this world has ever seen. 
One of the most important tasks of an educational system is to provide 
the situations, materials, and training by means of which the members 
of the coming generation may intelligently select their vocational 
pursuits, and also to inculcate ideals and attitudes and establish 
habits that will mean proper appreciation of their responsibilities and 
make for continued success in their chosen careers. 

A Shift in Educational Emphasis.—From the brief discussion in 
the previous section of the main fields of adults 1 concerns and relation¬ 
ships will be recognized and appreciated the correlative tank of pre¬ 
paring for these demands' in short, the responsibilities of education. 
Naturally this education will not he limited to the formal school 
alone*, some of it will be attained through the more or less unorganized 
institutions of education—clubs, societies, playgrounds, publications, 
travel, spectacles, events, and leisure time pursuits of all types, as well 
as more or less organized institutions, such as the church, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. 

Where formerly most of the child’s education was obtained in the 
home, changed conditions in home life, as well as in labor, industry, 
population, and standards of living, have taken aw*ay much of the 
home’s responsibility and placed it on the school. The school was 
organized and is supported for the purpose of fitting the child to 
live well and profitably in an existing and changing society, and to 
it will fall the lion’s share of the responsibility for such training. 

A discriminating examination of the traditional school and its 
program will reveal that many of the suggested phases and implications 
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of the complete program indicated in these pages have not been con¬ 
sidered essentials in a child’s education—at least not important 
enough or appropriate enough to be worthy of inclusion in a school’s 
program Some of them have been recognized in a halfhearted way, 
and extracurricular activities have been tolerated because they 
helped in the development of them, but still in some schools any 
activities other than the mental are considered mom or loss cheap 
and unworthy. ^ 

Further, a careful and fair consideration of the nature of these 
many and varied responsibilities will convince the most skeptical 
that not only can education no longer be separated into courses or 
classes in a half dozen main subjects, English, history, science, mathe¬ 
matics, etc., but also that the benefits derived from studying these 
subjects will meet to only a very limited degree the extensive demands 
suggested in the previous pages. Let the reader consider the possibili¬ 
ties of the regular, established curricular work of the high school 
in influencing the student, vitally, in Ms mental, physical, social, 
spiritual, and vocational phases and all of their ramifications, and 
he will note great gaps that represent lacks in provision for a specific 
training that can never he filled by the usual formal curriculum 
even if much of the “hoped for” transfer of training did materialize. 
Reorganization and new departments may help somewhat in filling 
these great gaps but they will not help enough; a more or less complete 
change of direction in educational thinking will be necessary. 

A generation ago John Dewey suggested this shift of emphasis in 
the following words 


.1 mft y have exaggerated somewhat in order to make plain the typical 
points of the old education* its passivity of attitude, its mechanical massing 
of children, its uniformity of curriculum and method. It may be summed up 
by statmg that the center of gravity is outside the child. It is in the teacher, 
the textbook, anywhere and everywhere you please except in the immediate 
instincts and activities of the child himself On that basis there is not much 

!tadtbfof th v® “e f f 15 A good deal might be said about the 

udymg of the child, but the school is not the place -where the child lives. 

S' ZlvuT'ffi Wk ? “ OOI ““ S 0111 education i» the shifting of the center 

revolve; he is the cente-Tabou/^ic^they^m wgaMz^d.^^ 068 °* *****”* 


About thirty years after the publication of the above passage, 
1 “The School and Society ” p. 47, University of Chicago Press, 1899 
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Rugg and Shumaker showed that substantial progress had been made 
in the direction of the ideal outlined in it. To quote: 1 

The progressive schools of today, for the first time in history, are actually 
working out in practice something which Rousseau perceived and only vaguely 
described to his contemporaries; which Pcstalozzi apprehended only in per¬ 
sonal love and the goodness of his heart; toward which Froebel strove through 
an obscure mysticism; which Dewey partially phrased and could not entirely 
exemplify. In spite of errors and gropings and mistakes of an imperfect 
methodology one fact stands supreme. The new education has reoriented 
educational thinking about its true center—the child, 

v ln summary, it haw been suggested that the school of the new 
day is accepting the challenge of this demand for “all-roumiedness’* 
in many and varied ways. Teaching the student to think as •well m 
memorize; educating him in sensible health and physical activities; 
training him in social and civile relationships; guiding him in the 
development of ethical and moral affairs; encouraging him in proper 
spiritual and emotional reactions; and directing him in the intelligent 
selection and pursuit of a vocation—in short, heading him in the 
direction of a completely developed and useful citizen—these are the 
recognized and accepted tasks of the modem school. 4 Curricular 
subjects will help to some extent; new subjects and reorganization 
will help; but a basic shift in emphasis from subject to student will be 
necessary Indore, the challenge can be met successfully, "A most 
natural and excellent entering wedge of the shift of educational 
emphasis is something that practically did not exist twenty-five 
years ago - the home room. 

A Shift in Educational Method.—Because the recent trends in 
the development of educational methods are so well known, only a brief 
paragraph or so is necessary to summarize and relate them to the 
training of the complete individual as described in this chapter. It 
is a commonplace to state that the education of the past was largely 
the accumulation of knowledges. The pupil was assigned his lessons, 

l H. Rugg and A. Rehumaker, “The Child-centered School,” pp, 324-325, 
World Book Company, Vonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1028. 

s Two organizations that have done, much to broaden the outlook of the Ameri¬ 
can secondary school, whom* ideals are quite in line with those suggested in this 
chapter, arc, (1) the National Honor Society, to w hich members from the upper 
three semesters of the senior high school arc elected by the faculty on the basis of 
their records m scholarship, leadership, character, and service, ami (2) the National 
Junior Honor Society, designed for ninth and tenth grade and junior high school 
pupils, who are elected on the basis of these same requirements plus school citizen¬ 
ship. Information concerning these organizations may bo obtained from the 
National Association of Beeomlary School Principals, Washington, IX C. 
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learned them, recited them, and consequently was “educated/* 
whether or not he remembered these knowledges, benefited from them, 
or utilized them. 1 He was graduated; hence he was educated. In 
health, ethical, moral, and emotional activities, it was assumed that 
he would, because of his foundation of knowledges and informations, be 
equally improved “Dry-land swimming” par excellence! 

vJFhe modem demand for practice conaeB as a direct result of the 
recognition that knowing and doing are two different things and not 
necessarily mutually dependent—that knowledge of law is no guarantee 
of its observance. So modem educational theory seeks to inform of 
knowledges and to inculcate the ideals that are basic to desirable 
action and, equally important, to establish the habits that make these 
ideals function in real situations. Hence the great present stress 
pn practice, on doing. 

As a result of this modem emphasis upon the practice of the 
habits of social decency, health, citizenship, etc., the school provides 
natural situations and opportunities in which,' to a small extent at 
least, the pupil reacts in ways that will be beneficial to him. This 
ideal also emphasizes that the student in his relations with his teachers 
and schoolmates in the matters concerning the many phases of his 
experience actually practices those habits required successfully to 
discharge his obligations here and now. Gradually, of course, as 
he approaches adulthood, he practices his childhood habits less and 
less and his adult habits more and more, until at last he finds himself 
easily and naturally performing the tasks of adulthood. 
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CHAPTER II 

WHAT IS THE HOME ROOM? 

Specifically, just what is the home room? When did it originate? 
What influences caused its appearance and development? What are 
its objectives? ,/How is it related to the modem conception of educa¬ 
tion as outlined in the preceding chapter? How should it be intro¬ 
duced, organized, administered, supervised, evaluated, and improved? 
What are its principal activities and responsibilities? What are the 
strengths and weaknesses of the plan? How may its possible dangers 
be avoided? To answer these and other pertinent questions represents 
the main purpose of the remaining chapters of this book. It must not 
be assumed that these answers are as complete and as absolutely 
authentic as one might wish. Because this educational device is 
new, we do not as yet have complete and final answers to all of these 
questions. However, on the basis of some little experience, plus a 
bit of logical reasoning, we can produce a fairly clear picture of this 
developing educational setting. 

Definition of the Home Room.—In 1913, James F, Baker, in what 
is probably the first published article on the subject, described the 
home room as a “means of providing pupil-teacher contacts iifa largo 
school. 1 And, despite additional suggestions of functions, activities, 
and responsibilities, this original definition still holds. To some¬ 
one who had never heard of it, the home room might briefly be defined 
as a “regular school period, usually weekly, in which the teacher or 
sponsor meets with an organized group of students for the purpose of 
becoming intimately acquainted with the members, and, through 
individual contacts, and programs and activities, promotes the develop¬ 
ment of certain personal ideals, knowledges, and habits not now 
regulariy provided for in the teaching of the traditional school huI>- 

firr+Twa ^ such definition would be incomplete without 

further description, explanation, and illustration. However, it does 
represent a one-Bentence definition which is at least-fairly accurate. 
™ r ° om places ^ main ^phasis upon the education of the 

U? “1 “ ?T, upo * **« of a body of subject matter, 

, was pointed out in the previous chapter, in this it epitomises 

1 A Home Room Plan, School Review, 21:235-238, April, 1913 
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the modem conception of education—the student himself is far more 
important and sacred than any mass of information he may ever 
accumulate. In reality the home room creates a situation in which 
the student himself becomes the subject studied, worked with, and 
learned about. He and his activities, experiences, and interests 
compose the curriculum. And all home room topics, knowledges, 
informations, procedures, and activities are justifiable only if they con¬ 
tribute definitely and directly to the member’s all-round development. 

After indicating the administrative functions of the home room, 
Roemer, Allen, and YameU state: 

The home room is not merely administrative in function. It is, at the 
same time, the place where individual interests, problems, and initiative find 
solution and outlet, and where group ideals are fostered and lived. Here 
guidance is carried on; discipline is administered; self-consciousness is over¬ 
come; individual problems are solved; pupils are inspired to greater efforts; 
sympathies are broadened; leadership and intelligent obedience are developed; 
closer contact with the homes is maintained; school and social courtesies are 
fostered; individual and group initiative are stimulated; self and school pride 
are maintained; friendly cooperation is broadened; and health and thrift and 
other habits of good citizenship are lived. . . . Here teamwork is practiced 
and unification is accomplished. . . . The home room is, in fact, a means of 
contact connecting and correlating the interests of teacher, pupil, school, 
parent, ami community, ami fostering a broader view of the privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of an intelligent citizenry.* 

In addition to representing the shift in educational emphasis from 
subject to student, the home room also represents the shift in educa¬ 
tional method from “learning about” to “doing.” The formal and 
artificial atmosphere of the classroom* is replaced by the informal 
and intimate relationship of the family; complete teacher responsibility 
gives way to student participation; knowledges only are supple¬ 
mented by knowledges that funetion in forming useful habits; and 
external authority is supplanted by social pressure. 'The home room 
is not a preparation for life, it is life—real and vital--in which the 
members live naturally in a most natural, family-like setting, 4 

History and Development of the Home Room,—Probably no one 
knows exactly when the first home room originated. Galen Jones, in a 

1 Roomer, 0. F. Alien, and !>. A, Ynrnell, “Dime Student Activities,“ pp, 23-24, 
Silver, Burdott and Company, New York, 11)35. 

* Consider the very dubious compliment paid a system of education by the 
following United Press report (Mur. 31,1033), under & glaring newspaper headline, 
“Lifts Her Hand, Says, ‘Teacher, School's Afire."’ “A girl in the fifth grade at 
[very large city] Public School raised her hand for permission to speak and, when it 
was given, ami, ‘Teacher, the, building is on fire."* 
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study of 196 schools reporting home rooms, discovered that the two 
earliest of these were introduced between 1875 and 1870; two, in the 
period 1900-1904; three, in 1905-1909, and nine, in the period from 
1910-1914. From 1915 on the growth was rapid, reaching a peak 
about 1925, but continuing strong thereafter. 1 These figures probably 
represent the approximate development of the home room in American 
schools. Certainly, the period of greatest development was 1920- 
1930. This development could be expected to taper off as those 
schools in which the home room appeared to fit moat logically adopted 
this plan. 

At the present time practically all of the larger high schools 
have a home room organization, or something closely akin to it; it 
is to be found in a great majority of medium-sized schools, and in a 
smaller proportion of secondary schools of lower enrollment. Further, 
it is to be found in nearly all junior high schools, and in quite a number 
of medium-sized and larger elementary schools. 1 So, m general, it 
can be stated that the home room has been recognized as an important 
part of the educational plan of American secondary schools and, 
to a lesser extent, of elementary schools. 

The home room appeared and developed with amazing rapidity 
because it seemed to offer a solution to the strong demand for a type 
of education that would be more immediately useful and practical— 
an education which includes proper emphasis upon important physical, 
social, emotional, and spiritual factors largely ignored in traditional 
instruction. Too, the rise and development of the traditionless junior 
gh school facilitated the inclusion and capitalization of this plan. 
Other influences which helped to bring the home room idea into being 
were enlarged schools, heterogeneous student bodies, multiplied curricu¬ 
lar offeringsi, increased extracurricular activities, and the appearance 
or group guidance. 

procf'of thpvBi* 1110 *; tl ? e Home Room -—Complete demonstrable 
proof Of the value of the home room is lacking because of the recency 

rf the development of this educational setting. However, two types 

firaHtid 06 m * c f 19 ' *** 8011001 people have found it valuable. The 
— Tldenoe 18 t0 be f0UIld “■ the extent to which the home room 

Currioutam ” ColU,. 

G. s. Morgan, HoCSm K n®? 0 ®’ 4U ’ M< *- lm - 

16:11-12, September, 1943 and E Taft & ^uentary School, School Activities, 
School Activities, 13:105-106, November, im. Elementary 8011001 Hoorn, 
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has been incorporated in American school organization. The second 
evidence is to be found in the opinions of those who have had successful 
experience with the plan and who are, therefore, competent to evaluate 
it. The following quotations will serve to indicate the high esteem 
in which the home room is now being held by the modem educator. 
Many other similar statements might be offered. 1 * * 

The home room, because of its wide range of activities, offers an oppor¬ 
tunity for accomplishing more in the greater number of the objectives {of 
education! than docs any other single provision in the weekly schedule.* 

The home room is the most vital unit of organization in the junior high 
school. It might well be said of any modern junior high school, “as is the 
home room so is the schoolThe home room is the pulse of the school reflect¬ 
ing quite accurately the general condition of the school. ... 8 

The home room is the most important institution in the intermediate 
school. Beyond question, the duties performed by home room teachers are 
the most vital and far-reaching duties performed in the intermediate 
school. ... * 

The influence of a well-poised, even-tempered, kindly, sympathetic home 
room teacher, who takes an aggressive interest in the welfare of his or her 
charges, is by all odds the most important single educative influence with 
which our pupils come m contact, and it also represents to us our greatest 
single opportunity for constructive service. 4 * 

Of all the social influences which are brought to bear upon the junior high 
school student, those which center around his membership in a home room may 
be most significant. In the best schools the home room is really, as its name 
implies, a Behool home—a focus of integration around which school life finds its 
deepest meaning.* 

- The home room is of primary importance to the school in establishing a 
personal contact with all pupils whereby the offerings of the school, both 
curricular and extracurricular, may be best adapted to the individual needs of 
the pupils. A well-organized and functioning home room program will thus 
go a tong way toward the development and realization of a well-rounded 
education.* 

1 See also the references to the sponsor, pp. 178-179, 

* Roeranr, Allen, and Yaraell, op. «f., p. 32. 

* Van Kcurcn, K,, Suggested Home Hoorn Activities for Harding Junior High 
School, Clearing Haute, 3:19, November, 1928. 

* H, L. Harrington, in Foreword of h, M. Fitzpatrick and T. W. Brown, “The 
Home Room of a Junior High School," George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1935. 

‘“Junior High School Handbook,* vol. l,p. 32, New Jersey Junior High 
School Teachers Association, November, 1931. 

4 C. G. Dunsmoor, and C. L. Hoffman, “Homeroom Sponsor’s Handbook,” 

p. 7, published by the authors, Waterloo, Iowa, 1938. 
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In my opinion, home rooms are a most interesting, stimulating, and neces* 
sary part of a high school program, 1 

The home room teacher is in a most favored position to do a good job in 
group guidance, especially where there is provision made for time and 
materials.* 

It is true, of course, that unfavorable evaluations of the home 
room (few of which are to be found in professional literature) might 
also be offered, opinions that reflect the attitudes of the student 
who said, “The home room is a bunch of boloney,” and the m*hool 
administrator who stated in public meeting, “The home room idea i» 
unsound; it won't work; we tried it and found out.” One educator 
writes, “The home room, however, is at best merely a palliative.”* 
Such opinions as these reflect unsatisfactory or unsuccessful ex|ierience 
rather than a fair evaluation. If many schools have found the home 
room of value, then the blame for the failure of other similar 
schools to be impressed with its possibilities cannot 1m placed on 
the plan itself but rather on the method by which it is organized 
and administered. If it is successful in one school, there is no reason 
why it should not be successful in another similar school. 


OBJECTIVES OP THE HOME ROOM 

The stated objectives of the home room, as found in books, mago~ 
zmes, school outlines, addresses, and other sources, are very numerous 
—the author compiled a list of nearly one hundred of them. Further 
these stated purposes vary in insight and appreciation all the wav 
from the limited “report room” idea to the fully developed “home 

^A naturally ’ some of them are far more 
justifiable than others. Of course, nearly all of them can be easily 

Tf? •? lder a 1118111 headin S a - In order to make for clarity 
and definiteness, the more important of these objectives will be die- 

1 ™ nk ‘ b ™‘ 

Everett (ed), “A Challenov. +a * ^ew -LJay, ump. Ill, p, 69, m Samuel 

Company, Now York ImT F„ f f^ Elation,” D. Appleton-Cmiury 
araind/smaU g^^ S 1 ?”. 0 ' «<*ool dtwoly 

mats really represents the home room^a^ot o^m^-f ° UP J *f E"™ 1 
organization—-the “house olan” , 111 Philosophy but also m actual 

deaonptionB of thsa pC^t foZ^SoXt %. * 
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cussed here under four main headings. Other justifications and other 
classifications might also be used. 1 

1. To Develop and Maintain Desirable Student-teacher Relation¬ 
ships.— Although this rather blunt statement may appear to imply 
that, normally in the school, desirable student-teacher relationships are 
not developed or maintained, yet, in reality, it does not. It states an 
objective that is recognized and accepted by all teachers and adminis¬ 
trators, and one that is achieved to some extent in all schools. How¬ 
ever, a detailed discussion of the possibilities of these relationships 
will indicate that, because of the very nature of the school subjects, 
ideals, organization, and methods, they are not developed so much as 
they might be. The' * lost student*teacher relationship' 1 has been, and 
still is, the topic of many a serious discussion among educators. In 
this connection, Evan K Evans, a pioneer in the field of the home 
room idea, writes as follows; 

Somewhere between Socrates, with his inductive questionings, and the 
modern imperwnalixed instruction, the teacher in the little red schoolhouse, 
teaching the three It’s and character, was sidetracked by departmentalization, 
specialized teaching, the consolidated school, and the modem plant in second¬ 
ary education. Somewhere in the evolutionary process, the personal touch 
was lost and statistics in mass production came into prominence. Much was 
gained; much was lost. The gain is to be nurtured, preserved, and the loss 
must be replaced. The home room is one sulwtituto offered for the lost 
teacher-pupil equation. It takes away none of the value of departmentaliza¬ 
tion and the social attribute's of the large high school, and yet it offer* a work¬ 
able plan whereby one teacher assumes the responsibility east oft in the effort 
to make the school fit the growing attendance. 3 

Obviously, because such relationships can be built only upon 
pertinent knowledge*, adequate and sympathetic acquaintance 
becomes the ideal sought. This ideal is twofold; (1) acquainting the 
teacher with the student—which Is commonly recognized and to 
a considerable degree provided for in the average school, and (2) 
acquainting the student with the teacher—which is almost entirely 
neglected or Ignored. Because of the extreme importance of these two 
types of acquaintance, a somewhat detailed treatment is necessary. 

Acquainting the Teacher with the Student .—The school has always 
been interested in remedial instruction although, up to comparatively 

1 An cxHtiiiimtiMU of the methods and devices used in evaluating the home room, 
pp. 201-217, will show Die mativ dot nils of these purposes. 

* The Home Koom Plan in Secondary hklucation, American Educational /Jhgmf, 
47 :2M -295, March, 192H. Son also A. Urn'll, The Teacher*Pupil Kdationship in 
a Democracy, School ami SfKirty % 51:193-138, Tab. 17, 1940, and (». I. Larkin, 
How to Know Your Pupils, Educational Method, 21 *.181-187, January, 1942. 
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recently auch instruction has been concerned, directly, alm«t entirely 
With anemic weaknesses and, to a much lesserdegree, '"directly with 
a tew of the more base character traits. However, rw-«itly this 
instruction has been broadened until now, in a good school, it include* 
attention not only to the student’s record in his formal subjects, but 
also attention to his record in the relationships of lua entire life both 
inside and outside of school. It emphasises the imporUnca of the 
student's personal make-up—ideals, habits, ambitions, personality, 
etc. Further, although the main emphasis is still upon the diagnosis 
and treatment of deficiencies, increased attention has been centered 
upon a recognition of student successes and acMevementa, particularly 
as these suggest additional possibilities, academic, social, vocational, or 
otherwise The analysis of all of the student's failures and successes 
in all of the activities and relationships of his whole life is, then, the 
first step in competently guiding him. And this educational emphasis 
has now been accepted by nearly every school and community, 1 
The questions which immediately arise are: Exactly how can the 
teacher initiate and develop such a program of diagnosis and improve¬ 
ment, recognition and analysis? Upon the basis of what contacts? 
“Where? When? Probably the immediate answers to these questions 
are to the general effect that the teacher can learn to know her students 
through her contacts with them in their regular classroom activities. 2 
Although on the surface this answer appears plausible, a closer and 
more critical analysis of these possibilities will result in an evaluation 
of them that is a great deal less optimistic, to say the least. '1 here 
are five good reasons why the teacher cannot learn a great deal - 
relatively speaking—about her individual students through her class¬ 
room contacts with them. 


i See P, W. Hutson, Evolution of Guidance in Secondary Education, Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, 10:147-157, January, 1932, for a brief but attractive descrip¬ 
tion of the significant social forces underlying the rapid development of guidance in 
American schools. 

* Three recent articles which, stress the possibilities of classroom guidance arc: 
C Williams, Guidance in the Classroom, Educational Method , 19:343-348, March, 
1940; W. I. Olsen, Guidance through Instruction, Clearing House, 16.146-148, 
November, 1941, and G. L. Fahey, What Every Teacher Can Do for Guidance, 
School Review, 50:516-522, September, 1942. A longer book treatment, one that 
sparkles in thought and expression, is “Guidance by the Classroom Teacher," by 
P. W. L. Cox and J. C. Duff, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1938. This book includes 
discussions of the home room, school clubs, athletics, dramatics, participation in 
school control, and other activities, as well as the formal subjects. It is interesting 
to note that m all of these references, as well as m others which might also have been, 
included, the home room ideal of more intimate student-teacher contact is con¬ 
tinuously emphasized. 
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In the first place, it U unreasonable to believe that the teacher 
can become intimately acquainted with all of her students through 
classroom contacts because she lias so many students in her Hasses, 
from one hundred to a hundred and fifty or so. True, she may 
have some of these same students in other Hasses later, especially 
in the smaller school, but even here she will have far more new stu¬ 
dents than old ones. And, naturally, this possibility decreases 
greatly with the increasing size of the school ami the extent of its 
depart men t alixat ion. 

The very nature of the classroom exercise itself suggests another 
reason why the teacher cannot laconic well acquainted with her 
students. This exercise or “ recit at ion ” is usually a group and not an 
individual affair. Even though the student is called upon, individ¬ 
ually, to recite or demonstrate, his recitations ami demonstrations 
are in the nature of public appearances; they are not private person-to- 
person contacts. Kurt her, In’cause of the size of t he group, the student 
makes only a relatively few of these appearances, and the total time 
utilized by him is certain to Is* of short duration. 

A third reason why it is impossible for the teacher to learn to 
know her students completely in the regular classroom is to be found 
in the nature of the student-teacher relationship there. The teacher 
is a task setter, an stumor, a reHtation roller, an examination giver, 
one who keeps the students busy. The student is the tusk doer, 
the getter of the assignment*, the recitation maker, the taker of the 
examinations, ami the one kept busy. In this organization the teacher 
and the student are in a sort of superior-inferior or employer-employee 
relationship in which the superior's main job is to give the inferior 
something to do and m* that lie does it. And practically all the 
material involved in this employer-employee relationship concerns the 
subject and the textbook. It can hardly concern anything else. 

In the fourth place, lajcanse the teacher is held responsible for 
her students* success in the subject she teaches, the main emphasis is 
upon their success in it rather than upon them. Hhc must teach them 
English or algebra or Latin, and this teaching and learning take all 
of her time and attention as well as theirs. Interests outside the 
subject, no matter how import uni and intriguing, receive little or no 
attention in the formal class because of this demand that the emphasis 
be upon the subject, in fact, the teacher’s *'success” depends upon 
the extent to which her students “master'* her subject. 

A fifth reason why the teacher can never learn to know her students 
intimately through the classroom setting is that any one class repre¬ 
sents only a very small part of the student's entire life, about one- 
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fourth of Ms curricular life, and that four time* thin amount, or the 
total of Ms curricular life, is really only a small f*»rt of his whole 
life, as was indicated in the previous chapter. Fret writ says, *' Every 
teacher knows that a boy frequently shows only a fragment of himself 
in demonstrating a problem in geometry, and still 1ms in reading a 
lyric poem.” 1 The author believes that what Dr. Fret well says is 
undoubtedly true, but also that this paraphrasing of somewhat the 
same idea is just as true and still more striking" ” Every teacher 
should know that a boy usually shows only a fragment of himself in 
demonstrating a problem in geometry or reading a lyric poem." And 
•Webster defines "fragment” as “a small detached $mrti«m." 

In short, as far as the traditional work of the school is concerned, 
almost all that any teacher can learn about the average student is 
what is shown by what he does in her room, at a particular period, in 
a particular class. And that what she learns about him in this one 
very specific situation will be the same that every other teacher 
learns about him under similar conditions sire cannot say (although 
she usually does), because of the differences in attitudes toward 
teachers, subjects, and classmates, differences in purport* in taking 
courses, as well as differences in seats, locations of rooms, time of day, 
materials, equipment, and other important elements. To repeat, all 
that any teacher can say about any student, as far m format class 
goes, concerns his success, failure, and reactions in her subject, her 
room, at her time of day, and she cannot safely extend this opinion 
to describe or evaluate him under any otherconditionsorcircumstances. 

Perhaps, in the reader’s mind, there is this somewhat logical reac¬ 
tion to what has been stated in the preceding paragraphs: "But the 
student has several different teachers, not one only." This is entirely 
true; the new freshman has had contact with some three to six teachers, 
and the senior may have had contact with a couple of dozen. There 
will be differences in these teachers’ ratings, estimates, or opinions of 
any particular student, and a totaling of these reports will give a 
fairer estimate of the student than the opinion of one teacher only. 
But even here the result will represent largely merely a rating of him 
on the basis of his formal academic work. Moreover, such a com posits 
estimate of the student by several of his classroom teachers may be 
just as awry as the description of the elephant by the nix blind men, 
each of whom examined and described a particular part of it. All 
this information is important, as far as it goes—but it does not go 
far enough. 

p rtT l <<Extr t £ T icular Activitie8 in Secondary Schools," p. 23, Houghton MifSin 
Company, Boston, 1931, ’ & 
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In summary, although such estimates of academic success or failure 
have some merit, probably comparatively little in the way of diagnosis 
and improvement—outside of strictly subject activities—of the average 
student may be expected from the teachers* estimates of student 
success in formal classes. Of course, all of this is not to the teacher’s 
discredit. It is the logical outcome of the traditional organization 
and emphasis of the school. We are not maintaining that it is possible, 
or even desirable, for the teacher ever to become really acquainted 
with her students in the usual classes. What we are saying is that she 
cannot learn to know them in classes as they are at present organized 
and that some additional opportunities must be provided. 

Undoubtedly, outride of the classroom the teacher may have some 
opportunity, depending upon the size and the type of the school and 
the extent of her participation in its activities, to become acquainted 
with the student. Student-teacher relationships in clubs, teams, pro¬ 
motions of various activities, or “up and down the hall” may give 
additional slants on student characteristics, but these slants concern 
relatively few students, are limited in scope, largely incidental and 
casual in nature, and usually unorganized and undirected, in addition 
to being unrelated to a specific program of guidance. And, even 
when totaled, these opportunities do not concern all of the students. 

If, then, relatively little intimate knowledge of any student may 
be gained from a record of his reactions in formal classes or in the 
incidental relationships about the. school, the question naturally arises; 
“ Where can the teacher learn to know the student personally ?” The 
answer is, “in the home room.” The following quotation emphasizes 
the importance of theses home room relationships. 

' Perhaps the personal contact in education was never so much needed as in 
this age of the breaking up of family solidarity. In the home room, the inter¬ 
ests are more nearly those of the outside world than in the scheduled recitation 
period; ami in this more intimate atmosphere, it is easier to make good taste, 
courtesy, loyalty, and fair play manifestly the law and the prophets than in 
any other school group. 1 

Just why and how does the home room offer the teacher Buch 
excellent opportunities for learning to know the student personally? 
In it the teacher has a relatively small group, roughly about one-fifth 
of the size of her formal teaching group. Moreover, according to & 
present trend that apjamrs to Is: justifiable, she is with this same 
group throughout its entire school life, not for one term only, but for 
the full three or four years. More important yet is the fact that in the 

1 “Home Hoorn Uuide," Department of Outdance, Heading, Pa., pp. 3-4,1932. 
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home room there are no formal lessons; the teacher is not & task 
setter, nor the student a task doer The student himself becomes the 
subject of the home room. The teacher gains his respect and confi¬ 
dences learns to know him, and becomes his school parent, friend, 
helper, inspirer, and confidante. Because she comes to know him 
intimately, she can diagnose, learn his strengths and weaknesses, and 
advise him in m ain t ainin g the former and assist him in overcoming 
the latter. The home room is a school family, and the student is a 
family member- 

The ideal methods of the home room are the methods of the Great 
Teacher. And how different were His methods from the deadening 
formality and uniformity of typical edu6ational procedures! He lived 
with His students, walked with them, wept with them, rejoiced with 
them, slept with them, fished with them, taught them informally as 
well as formally, attended their banquets, weddings, and funerals, and 
in other ways was one with them. He knew them personally and made 
them the main subject and object of His life and work. Where can 
one find a better illustration of the ideals and methods of the home 
room?. 

Wmle the home room movement was still young, its opportunities 
(were recognized by the Committee on Guidance of the National 
jAssociation of Secondary School Principals in the following words, 
which represent an excellent summation of the position maintained 
above. 

*^The home room teacher can function in all phases of guidance. It is in 
this capacity that she comes to know each pupil in the room more intimately 
than any other teacher. She alone has the opportunity of knowing the pupil 
in all his relationships, his studies; his difficulties with teachers, his problems of 
discipline; his home conditions and environment; his associates in school and 
out; his attitudes, interests, and abilities. Therefore, whether the school be 
j large or small, it is with the home room teacher that the foundations for 
* guidance must be laid. 1 


Acquainting the Student with the Teachev .—In "the development of 
desirable student-teacher relationships it is probably as important 
for the student to learn to know his teacher as it is for her to learn 
to know him. In times past the teacher was often considered, and 
perhaps more or less justifiably so, a sort of half-human freak-'—an 
‘‘ old maid schoolteacher,” or an “ Ichabod Crane. ” 2 Even today one 


1 5!? 0rt ° f tlle p° mmittee 011 Guidance, Bulletin, 19:16-17, January, 1028. 

* Two books which any teacher will enjoy reading are " Schoolmaster of Yestor- 
day (a three-generation story, 1820-1919), by M. F. Kennedy and A. F. Harlow, 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940; and 
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occasionally runs aprons cartoons, jokes, and quips which reflect 
this evaluation. However, such reflections are no longer effective 
because they have lost their point; everyone knows they are terribly 
inaccurate and inappropriate. An examination of any teacher rating 
card will reveal the very high personal standards the teacher must 
meet. For instance, the teacher rating eard used in Pennsylvania 
is composed of four main parts- personality, preparation, technique, 
and pupil reaction - each of which is defined in detail. The elements 
of “personality” are as follows: 

Appearance: attractiv«*nn*«, iwnttic**, appropriateness of attire; posture. 

Voice: rate of spee<*h. di*tin< tniw* of * minnalion, flexibility; pilch, tone. 

Power: health, \i««r: imtinfivi*, command 

Character: tact, kmdro**s. optimism. fmumr; justice, integrity; morality. 

Cooperation: aympnt hy: open-mind* dues*; cheerfulness; loyalty; cordial work- 
ing relations with pupih, coll* agues, ami superiors. 

It goes without saying, hut at the same time it is pertinent to 
emphasize the fact, that the teacher who meets such standards is a 
most extraordinary individual one with whom the student should 
become personally acquainted. Quite obviously, he can learn to 
know her with profit ant! 1 mm*fit. 

4?Yom his own early experience, the author came to the conclusion 
that the average teacher in the average faculty is about the best 
individual in any community, bar tume, and twenty-eight years of close 
professional association since then has only strengthened that opinion. 
He would be more willing to trust his happiness or anything else that 
he considered dear, sacred, and valuable to this average member of this 
average teaching group than to the average member of any other group 
in the community. In summary, the modem teacher, liee&use of her 
personality, education, experience, maturity, ideals, and habits, is 
an individual that every student should know jieraonnlly. 

Is it possible for the student to learn to know his teacher per¬ 
sonally in the classroom? Perhaps it is a little more possible for 
him to learn to know her than it is for her to lenm to know him because 
there are so many of him and only one of her; but he can never really 
learn to know her in this setting and for exactly the same reasons 
that she can never learn to know him, lieenuse of the nature of the 
subject, classroom exercise, emphasis, and the general situation and 
setting. 


“Letters from a nurd-boil***! Teacher to His Half-baked Bon," by G, F, Miller, 
The Daylion Company, Washington, J> C, 103!. 
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How completely different is tlie situation in the home room! Here 
the student comes into personal contact with the teacher and learns 
to know her and her many fine qualities. Consider, for a moment* 
the relative influence of the average man teacher and the coach of 
athletics. The coach lives very intimately, in close personal contact, 
with his players; they not only honor and respect him but they also 
try deliberately to imitate him. little wonder that it has been 
stated, and probably with good foundation, that an athletic coach 
has more influence on the boys of the squad (and of the entire school, 
too, a little less directly) than a dozen typical men teachers. And, 
after all, a home room sponsor is really a home room coach and not a 
teacher at all in the commonly accepted sense of the word. A fine 
home room coach that the students learn to respect, appreciate, and 
love can probably have more influence on the lives of her students than 
a dozen teachers whose contacts are only through their curricular 
subjects. 

2, To Guide the Student.—Just a few years ago a new expression 
began to appear in professional literature—“vocational guidance” 

and within a surprisingly short time both this expression and the 
activities which it designated became firmly established in educational 
endeavor. Later, as the general emphasis of education began to 
change from a largely mental to an all-round conception, “guidance” 
too began to take on a corresponding broadened meaning until, at 
the present time, it is virtually considered an essential part of all 
education, both formal and informal. 1 

Two quotations from competent educators who early recognized 
the place and importance of this all-round guidance will indicate 
ow fundamental complete guidance is to a proper and justifiable 
conception of education. 

y 


Education is not concerned merely with the training necessary for an 
occupat'on; it is concerned with the development of individuals from an all- 

L Sfja| & definite part of the educational process, 
js a so concerned with the entire individual. We might as well say that all 


fouinf2 d Y S P «r 3 V* 8oa TS yesterda ^ toda y> and tomorrow will be 
UriWv jL™ G ^ ttce “4 Pera ^el Services in Education ” Cornell 
Work * In ^ article > Tren ds in Guidance and Personnel 

'H 87 " 188 ’ 192 ’ 19 *°> C. E. Erickson dSTs 

emphasis upon eroun nrohVm 11 ’ ° oordmatlon aU guidance resources, increased 
educational need radance aa^ evel °? mentai conc °pt of guidance, new areas of 
and specialized > Process, and the need for generalized 

Educational Method, 19.310-320 Mar^,mG amS, ^ NWt ^ ™ Guidance ' 
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education should be considered a part of vocational education as say that all 
guidance should be considered as a part of vocational guidance. 5 

True guidance, however, mean** more than assistance to pupils in solving 
their vocational problems or in planning their school careers. It is more than 
a program of testing and administrative manipulation of groups of pupils; 
it is an educational philosophy which permeates the very fabric of the school. 
/Guidance is based, on the one hand, upon the abilities and needs of individual 
j pupils; on the other, upon the activities in which they engage as children or 
! will engage as adults. It involves discovery of individual capacities and 
interests and •adaptation* of school fncilitiea so that those capacities and 
interests may be developed to the advantage of the individual and of society. 5 

Through its emphasis upon complete environment, the following 
more recent quotation similarly indicates the necessity for this more 
inclusive type of guidance. 

Guidance is defined m that aspect of the educational process which is 
immediately, directly, and continuously concerned with helping individuals to 
effect a progresme and purpo-uve atdimiiencM in their environments. . . . 
This at-homeness must Is* progressive since the adequate individual should 
possess a capacity for constant readjustment to evcr-changiug situations; 
and it must la? purjwwvc since he* pattern of living should rest upon a founda¬ 
tion of dynamic and achievable goals.* 

The elementary seined setting is a little too early for some types 
of guidance Ikcaumi of the immaturity of the pupil and the lack of 
elective opportunities, and the college is a little too late Iseeause, 
by then, many of the student's qualifies and characteristies—educa- 
tional, social, ami personal -are already well on the way toward more 
or less complete development. Consequently, it is commonly recog¬ 
nized that guidance in all of its phasic is nmled more by the student in 
his junior and senior high school years than at any other time during 
his life. 

A very brief discussion of some of the implications of the main 
fields of guidance will not only reveal its many, varied, and often 
complicated as|H*ds and suggi-sl how much of it is, at present , unpro¬ 
vided for in the regular curriculum, but also indicate how beautifully 
the home room may serve as a sort clearing house for much of it and 
as a correlator for still more of it. These fields are not discussed 

1 A. J. Jute*#, '‘Prifeiph* of CmuhmiV' (rev, nl 1. p ~H, Met imw-lfttl liwsk 
Company, lm\, New York, HMf. 

* A. A, DtmgWs, "Ssctindary bhuainut," p. 2.m, Houghton Ms Him Company, 
Boston, 1927. 

s It. B. Kmbrw*, Jr, The Guidanre Kmsrtion m 1% hoofs and Colleges, Educa¬ 
tional Method, I MU 212, Mao It, HM0 Tins entire nnmltcr of Educational 
Method, “Interpreiatiuns of UuidaisceT is well worth residing. 
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in the order of their relative importance—no one known just what that 
order is, and it would differ for different individual*. Nor, for that 
matter, are all these fields mutually exclusive. More specific sugges¬ 
tions on programs, materials, and methods will be found under appro¬ 
priate sections of this book. 

Educational Guidance —Acquainting the student with the main 
purposes, materials, and methods of education is an important func¬ 
tion of any school; helping him to study his own characteristics in the 
interest of their proper capitalization and having him qwignise and 
accept responsibility for his own progress are equally important. 

Naturally, in addition to this general “education in education,” 
the student must become acquainted with the possibilities in his 
immediate school; its history, traditions, equipment, aims, objectives, 
courses of study, subjects, requirements, regulations, marking system, 
procedures, and all of the many opportunities in activities for par¬ 
ticipation, recognitions, and honors. Until he knows his school and 
its opportunities, he can never be a concerned and intelligent student 
ox an interested and worthy school citizen. 

A second group of important educations must center around the 
student’s efforts in his school work: the establishment of proper 
emotional attitudes toward the school and its administrators, teachers, 
and students, the acceptance of personal responsibility; methods of 
studying effectively and efficiently; ways of diagnosing his own 
difficulties and planning for improvement; and the measurement of 
progress in his work. 

A third set of educational informations that must be provided for 
the student are those concerned with the sources of further education of 
all types 1 college, night school, part-time study, correspondence courses, 
company and corporation schools, lectures, exhibits, the radio, and the 
many other educational systems and institutions that are available 
after he has completed his stay in his present school. In addition to 
this information, there should be developed in him an emotional inter¬ 
est, based upon a knowledge of the necessity and upon his own personal 
ambitions and desire for it. 

In short, to the school falls the responsibility for showing the 
student the main objectives, materials, values, and implications of 
education generally; acquainting him fully with the many opportunities 
of his present school; and, finally, showing him the educational 
opportunities that lie beyond or outside his present school and inspiring 
him to continue his education. 

Where, in the school, can these ends be best accomplished? Some 
of them may be accomplished incidentally in the regular classes, and 
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some in appropriate school rluhs and assembly programs. However, 
the home room offers a most excellent setting for the centering of 
attention on these items through its formal and informal programs, 
discussions, reports, trips, exhibits, use of the handbook or similar 
publications, and other devices that may very definitely set forth 
these opportunities and relate them to the students themselves. 

Personal Guidance .—The child must go through many phases of 
personal education or development before he can be considered fit to 
associate completely and wholesomely with his fellows. 1 He must bo 
educated in proper ideals; in materials; in such habits as dress and 
grooming, voice and conversation, use of time and energy, thrift of a 
number of different kinds; in his relations with his relatives, friends, 
and associates; and in a host of other individual problems. The main 
end of all guidance is self-diagnosis and self-guidance and, because the 
student knows himself as no one else can ever know him, his interest in 
setf-diagnosis and self-guidance is nowhere more basic and Important 
than in this field of his mvn personal affairs and attitudes. 

Naturally, because of the centuries of traditionally organised and 
implemented education, this field of instruction in personal affairs 
has not been accepted too enthusiastically. Many are the individuals, 
professional educators a* well as laymen, who Ix'iieve that the school 
should stick to its “education’''” the formal lessons represented by 
the usual curricular material. However, on the other hand, the group 
which believes that the main futirtmn of education cannot Ik* confined 
to, or accomplished solely by, traditional curricular activities is 
increasing rapidly, rndoubtedly, one significant reason for this 
development is a recognition that two very important former institu¬ 
tions of education, the home and this church, appear to have lost a 
rather considerable portion of their earlier influence. Where, in the 
average school, is guidance in personal affairs of sorts adequately 
provided? 

It is true that some of the girls receive advice and counsel in 
matters of personal alt ire in their chisses in sewing, costume design, 
and similar courses, but relatively few of the girls take these courses 
and rarely indeed do the Isivs have even these opportunities. In 
matters of thrift, the saving of money is emphasised, directly and 
indirectly, in nearly all schools, but the equally important phases of 
thrift—saving materials, time, energy, etc.—us well m spending, 

1 In this I'tmiH'i’finn, !>»*!*'«« It Wyatt says, "While UitelleHufd raparitiea eati 
be approach**!! mere easily, never! heirs*, prraonahtv should still l«* the supreme 
object of cduentiwinl < inienvnr*." Hip Idea of Uutdtutre in Education, Educa¬ 
tional Method, 10:35* 3<m, Mnrrh, HMD. 
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giving, and investing, are untouched for the average student. Oppor¬ 
tunities for the discussion and solution of all kinds of personal problems 
are likewise not provided in the regular curriculum. In abort, personal 
guidance for the average student is given only incidentally, very 
inadequately, and in an unorganized manner. 

Here again, the home room provides an excellent opportunity for 
the centering of attention on these matters because, as has been 
emphasized before and will be emphasized many times throughout tills 
book, the student himself—his interests and his needs—is the main 
concern of the home room setting. Here the student can learn 
accepted standards, and apply them to his own personal affairs. And, 
further, he can learn them readily in an interesting situation which 
does not involve lessons to be got and recited, but presentations and 
discussions in which he, as full-fledged member of the group, partici¬ 
pates naturally and easily. 


Physical Guidance .—Physical well-bang ia another highly impor¬ 
tant area of education and guidance, more important now then ever 
before because of the great extent to which schools and their com¬ 
munities have become health-conscious, Probably most of the 
program of health education is being efficiently handled by nurses, 
teachers of health activities, and playground and physical directors 
of various kinds, and through courses and activities recently developed 
to supplant the old-fashioned gymnasium work and the old-time 
physiology classes. However, the home room may help in supple¬ 
menting the more or less formal work of these other agencies and 
courses for educating in the meaning and importance of health in all 
of its phases, physical, mental, emotional, and social. Informally 
the home room can center attention on these many phases of health in 
a non-lesson-getting and non-sermonizing way that will bring a 
pleasant and interested response from the home room members. 
And m schools where these types of health education are, for any 
expedienT < ^ eve ^°l >e ^' home room can servo as a temporary 


Social Guidance. Increasingly there is a demand that the school 
£or f“ U “« the *** "dally 30 that 
twTttf! n P .^v f *? r “ d without embarrassment in a society 
tewrht 80Clal Patte ™ s & ° d traditi< “8- He must be 

authority as we/ 1 ^ ° prop ® r y e ^ ation ship8 with duly constituted 
he must be tJwbt f *"?“ relationships with his fellows. Further, 
to fit an existmir “ reaize while first of all he must be educated 

static and Tie t 016 ^ " Cla restitutions and activities are not 
etatic and he has a responsibility for their development and improve- 
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ment. Manners and courtesy in the broad sense as well as in the 
narrow are the main concern of this phase of education. 

The student receives a part of this education casually in Iiis regular 
classes, and some of it in his garni*, parties, and group activities, 
but, here again, many of these opportunities are limited and there is 
usually no chance for a discussion and justification that will make 
of Mm an intelligent social lieing, capable ami desirous of improving 
society instead of merely a living who reacts in certain ways lanmuse 
authority requires him to do so. These opportunities the home room 
can and does provide. 

Moral Guidance.—t ’hameter education is very closely related to the 
social education discussed in the preceding sect ion. The establishment 
in the student of prnjjrr ideals, attitudes, and habits, and an apprecia¬ 
tion of his own responsibilities, duties, and obligations, as well as of his 
rights and privileges, in the interest of a healthful development of 
character, is an aspect of education of major importance. Formerly, 
nearly all of this so-called character education was of a very direct 
nature and consisted largely *»f the memorhation of maxims, golden 
texts, law's, regulation*, fr***d*, etc,, which the student frequently 
did not understand, rarely appreciated, and often did not follow in 
his practice. Largely, he merely learned almtit charaeter education. 

In the home room there i** not only an opportunity for the learning 
about, understanding, and appreciating of these elements of character 
through various types of presentation, and fspecially through dis¬ 
cussion in which lie participate, but there is also an opportunity 
for the establishing of the habits that make them really function in 
his life. It offers a natural situation in which the mem!«*r accepts 
responsibiliti*** in offices or on committees, in campaigns, driving com¬ 
petitions, and other activities in which he practices the habits that 
axe the component parts of character. Here, learning about is 
supplemented with doing 

Recreational GauUmc*, - The modern demand for education in more 
and better ways id spending leisure time i* well known and appreciated 
by all teachers. As man's working flay lavoines shorter, his free time 
increase’s; ami a* the methods of employing this leisure time multiply 
and diversify, a corres|»ondtiig sense of values must la* dcvciujml ho 
that this time will Is* urn! more discriminatingly. The purpose and 
place of recreational ami hohhv activities of all sorts, tin* development 
and acceptance of high *4andurd**, and a discerning appreciation of the 
many opportunities for enriching emotional life are important elements 
of any justifiable system of general education. 

Some of this education for leisure is accomplished through the 
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school’s regular curricular work in. music, art, physical activities, 
science, and literature particularly, but on the whole a great deal 
of this is formal and bookish and smacks entirely too much of a 
literature to be studied or music to be studied and far too little of 
literature to be enjoyed or music to be enjoyed. Also, usually, 
the emphasis is upon making producers of music, art, and literature 
rather than upon the more important task, as far as the average 
student is concerned, of making intelligent and discriminating con¬ 
sumers. The secondary school, like the college which trained its 
teachers, still emphasizes entirely too much the connoisseur type of 
“appreciation.” 

The home room, because of its informality and its emphasis upon 
enjoyment and consumption, rather than upon study and production, 
offers excellent practical opportunities for all the students of the 
school. The member reacts to its programs, exhibitions, demonstra¬ 
tions, talks, reports, addresses, and other presentations in a natural 
way, uninfluenced by desire for marks, by fear of non-promotion or 
the teacher’s displeasure, or by other elements that represent authority 
and an extraneous interest. He comments and criticizes freely and 
so helps to set the standards, which, because they are his, are the more 
acceptable to him. In brief, his “appreciation” is not forced. 

Vocational Guidance .—The present great interest in vocational 
guidance is evidenced in nearly all schools by occupational informa¬ 
tion, tryout, and guidance courses, and, in some schools, by vocational 
counselors and directors. And the great number of questions con- 
cermng personal and educational requirements, remuneration, sources 
. of a( f ltl0IIaL ^formation and education, and self-appraisal and 
inventory are usually handled through these various media as a regular 
part of the school’s work. 


However, where formerly the common practice in school was to 
place tins enormous responsibility largely in the hands of one guidance 
officer the trend now is in the general direction of decentralizing these 
activities byplacmg them more and more in the hands of the individual 
thprn Tn a +K cen ;^ rm ® general responsibility for and supervision of 
tZL offloe - This trend 18 developing because of 

of «in P sslMlty °( tlus one to know and handle personally all 

~Tnow ^ ° f th6 S0h001 ' * a result ’ room 

See aS3U “ mg a TOry oon “derable share in this type of 
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kSTX comes to know them better than any 

gu dance officer would ever know them and can cooperate with him in 
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assisting the student toward wfo*e and intelligent choice* and actiona, 
perhaps it might l*» letter to my that the guidance officer can cooper¬ 
ate with the sponsor. < *f row***, t he hit ter ran never be an expert in ail 
matters of vocational guidance. hot “hr ifoie** at leant have fine oppor¬ 
tunities for supplementing the efforts «f the guidance officer. 

In review, the home rm*m, laxwisc of the natnralnms of ita setting 
and situation and brcxwe of the mjmrrmrnt that the sponsor he a 
preventer of difTirtdiir* rather than a "trouble shooter ,r after the 
difficulties have arisen, ran offer very definite contribution* in the 
personal, educational, social, and moral aspects of guidance not at 
present very definitely or adequately provided for in the so-called 
curricular activities. It can also afford opjwjrtunity for the supple¬ 
mentation of the regular curricular work now* firing done in the voca- 
tionai, physical, and recreational phase* of guidance. It, cannot foe 
overemphasis'd that the main end of all guidance i« ndf-guidance 
and that competency m x« H-guidanee will never fa* developed without a 
feeling on the part of the student of Inn own responsibility and an 
acquaintance with source*, devices, amice*, and prorodunw that will 
assist him. The home room ran help to develop this feeling and to 
acquaint the niemla-r* with these ncemuiry aids. 1 

$, To Develop Desirable Ideals and Habits of Citizenship.— 
Another of the great modern ornphnsew in education, and one that is 
very closely related to- m fart really in a way composed of—the 
elements mentioned in the previous section, is on the training in 
good citisnnahip. Il i» a rrcogniied fart that the child must be trained 
to become a valuable ami contributing mrmlier of society. Two 
paragraphs from llerl«*rt ll*H*vcr‘s inaugural address are as pertinent 
today as they were in 11)211. 

Although education i* prwnanlv a responsibility of the states and local 
communities, anti rightly s*», yet tie* nation as a whole is vitally roncemed in 
its development every whore (o the highest standards and to complete univer¬ 
sality, Self-government can suereed only through an instructed electorate. 
Our objective is not simply to overcome illiteracy. The nation has marched 
far beyond that. The tn*»rr complex the problems of the nations lieeome, the 
greater ui the nml for more and more advances! instruction. Moreover, as 
our numbers increase and ns our life expands with science and invention, we 
must discover more and m«*re leaders f>>r every walk of life. 

We cannot hop* t'« «<^*d m dim ting this increasingly complex civilisa¬ 

tion unless we can dr »w all the talent of leadership from the whole people. 

‘Two pertinent artels **»• A tong, Murat wm for Kvcrydav hiving, Ethml 
Reoiew, 45:49H 510, Spt«mt<er, ItMl, and N I*. Dossing, Readjustment* in the 
School Program for the .Wofrscui, .yW H&rtr w, 44:43$Mt35,, dune, 1041. 
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One civilization after another has been wrecked upon the attempt to secure 
sufficient leadership from a single group or claw. If we would prevent the 
growth of class distinctions and would constantly refresh our leadership with 
the ideals of our people, we must draw constantly from the general mass. 
The full opportunity for every boy and girl to rise through the selective 
processes of education can alone secure to us this leadership* * 

Over fifteen years ago educators themselves recognized this 
responsibility. In the Sixth Yearbook (1928) of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association is to be found 
this statement: “Upon the profession of teachers rests the responsi¬ 
bility for organizing a curriculum that will most effectively provide for 
the social and learning needs of the pupil—citizen of the land.”* 

Kilpatrick suggests the major objectives of such a program in the 
following words: 

Along four general lines we shall expect to teach our pupils: (l) to expect 
social changes, that "becoming” is in fact the law of the life process, that 
wherever we look we see always something coming into being; (2) to wish the 
common good and seek it in season and out; (3) to iearn to criticize in the 
light of the common good any existing and proposed institutions; (4) to seek to 
envisage a defensible social program, each thinking for himself and in behalf of 
the whole. Along these lines we shall seek to have the pupils enrich their lives 
on the best attainable basis. 8 

In one way citizenship is but another phase of the social and 
moral education already discussed. The major divisions of this field 
are at once apparent: the individual's personal relationships with 
the smaller group; and his relationships with the larger local and 
national interests, organizations, and institutions. 

Individual and Group Knowledges, Ideals, and Attitudes .—Good 
citizenship is usually defined as a general unit composed of such 
traits or elements of character as honesty, tolerance, initiative, 
dependability, loyalty, fair play, good sportsmanship, cooperation, 
service, trustworthiness, resourcefulness, leadership, and followership. 
There are those individuals, as was suggested before, who do not 
believe that character or good citizenship can be broken up into 
any such elements. But it is logical to assume that good citizenship 
is not an unwieldy mass of no smaller elements but a coordinated 

1 Current History, 30:4, April, 1929. 

! P. 308 

• W H. Kilpatrick, "Education and the Social Crisis/’ Livemght Publishing 
Corporation, New York, 1932 See also Chap. XI, Social Direction for Education, 
/ U8 ? mai1 ’ m “ A Challenge to Secondary Education/’ Samual Everett 
ieu.), D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1935. 
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whole composed of parte that arc unlike, unequal in importance* and 
impossible of development in the same ways. And developing and 
coordinating these various parts Incomes the practical task of the 
citizenship builder. 

However, a word of caution is necessary, ft is so easy to think, 
without qualification, of these characteristics as being desirable 
and valuable. Vet it is probable that the most vicious gangster has 
many of these same fine traits. Basically, there may Is? little differ¬ 
ence between a highly respected and successful businessman and a 
greatly detested and successful criminal. Both arc loyal, courageous, 
cooperative, resourceful, and each is well supplied with initiative, 
dependability, and leadership. Of course, the chief weakness of the 
criminal is that his qualities are enlisted in some extremely selfish 
cause that is at variance with the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. But us far as the particular traits them¬ 
selves are concerned, he has plenty of them. Consequently, any 
discussion of these characteristics should always lie qualified with the 
admonition that they Is* directed toward those ends that wilt mean 
the greatest Ijenefite to society in general. Under such restrictions 
the successful criminal cannot qualify as a good citizen. 

As previously pointed tint, the older method of attempting to 
instill these virtues was the memorization of creeds and slogans, 1 
and the telling of stories of great and useful lives. But again this 
formal met Iasi was only one step in the direction of the development of 
good citizenship: it set the ideals and sometimes furnished the knowl¬ 
edge, but all tou frequently it was not an interesting, inspiring, or influ¬ 
ential step te'cause it was colorless; it had intellectual interest but 
lacked emotional upland, liven in the homo room often the formal 
discussion is just us worthless. Consider, fur instance, what an 
educational thrill a home room group must get out of an hour’s formal 
program on honesty I On the other hand, consider the influence of 
informal non-scrinonic lessons upon these anti other traits supple¬ 
mented by opportunities for the, actual practice of many of them in 
school and home settings. 

Local and National InU rmix.* -The regular curricular subjects, 
particularly the social sciences, have always handled this phase of 
the development of the good citizen more or less satisfactorily. A 

1 Sometime* this im m*»ri*ali**« was mrehntal t*i mum* ullwr more immediate 
aim. For in»taiiee, mm h of the material of early rupyUKtlt* win* of the "iiules 
of Civility" type—maxim* wheh fIs** pupil *upied nnit rnj»i»sl in learning to write. 
Of course, it was always itwtuim d I hut I hi mute *4 ln« numeroiw rnpymgs he would 
memorize th**sc rubs mid, aw a dir* 1 1 r.sult, dw rve them ami mi l*wlit. 
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knowledge of our social inheritance, our heroes, inventors, statesmen, 
as well as important events represented by our holidays and anniver¬ 
saries, is material that is valuable in building a proper appreciation 
of them, but even these, far too often, lead only a little way in the 
direction of revealing the standards of good citizenship and rarely 
do they impress the student with his own individual responsibility 
for maintaining and improving society, Too often, perhaps, they 
overemphasize the more or less mystical and mythical hero elements, 
and so the average student who may never hope to attain such heroic 
heights does not relate them to his own life and actions. Such 
formal instruction tends to become bookish and nonfunctional 


Practical Opportunities in the Home Room. —Consider, for a moment, 
the many, varied, and real opportunities for the personal application 
of lessons of good citizenship in the home room. The organization 
of the room with officers and committees, with its very definite 
responsibilities for the development of a better little democracy; 
the practice of parliamentary procedure; the development of fine 
attitudes toward new students, either singly or in groups; the pro¬ 
motion of ideals of service, sympathy, and assistance; the reception 
and entertainment of visitors—students, teachers, or parents; the 
development of a healthy group spirit or morale; care of personal, 
room, and school property and equipment; the planning and pre¬ 
senting of home room programs of aU types, financial, recreational, 
social, service, educational, health, as well as the conducting of 
campaigns, competitions, and drives; and finally an attempt to 
evaluate the progress made or the work done in these activities— 
all these are beneficial in developing good citizenship because they 
represent the practice of desirable habits as well as the establishment 
of the worthy ideals underlying them. 

The settings and situations are natural; they concern the student’s 
own interests and activities, both as an individual and as a room and 
school citizen, and they provide abundant opportunities for participa- 
lon ecause the group is small. Hence, in this elementary type of 
emocracy, it is possible to develop the qualities and characteristics 
that are essential to successful present membership, and to initiate 
e eve opment of similar qualities and characteristics that are 
essential to future citizenship when the individual is an adult member 
i J* ar ® er aa m . ore inclusive society. To emphasize, the student’s 
8ltuatl0n f, are fc st M rea l and natural—though, of course, 
fl fllf^n OOP&_aS th0S6 m whioh te > “ an »dnlt, -wiU later find him- 
? ’“l* hey similar. Dewey says, “Except as the school 

is an embryonic, typical community, school training is sure to be 
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pathological and formal." The home room is an embryonic, typical 
community. 1 

4, To Expedite the Handling of Administrative Routine Educa- 
dvely.—This purpose or value of the home room is intentionally 
discussed last because although the author believes it is important, 
he believes that it ia less important than those previously presented. 
The home room is the logical place for the handling of a rmnilxT of 
“report room ” activities such as taking attendance, reading announce¬ 
ments and bulletins, receiving and caring for records and reports of 
various kindH, care and distribution of supplies, tickets, publications, 
etc., and collections of various types. Announcements and bulletins 
can be handled hotter in this setting than in the regular school 
assembly. In the assembly these announcements can lx* read only, 
with perhaps some little explanation, while in the home room, because 
the group is small and compact, these same announcements can not 
only be read ami explained but discussed as well. 

Drives and campaigns represent activities which may, in many 
instances, be designated as a higher type of "routine” than the reading 
of announcements or bulletins, and these, too, may be easily promoted 
through the home room. The groups are small, individual responsi¬ 
bility is more easily placed, seen, and appreciated; and organized 
competition may he developed Ixdwcen home rooms that will not only 
bring zest and success to such a campaign but also return educational 
profits to the individual participants. 

While it is true that some of these activities, such as the explana¬ 
tion of an announcement or a new regulation, can best be handled by 
the sponsor herself, many of them can lx* handled just as efficiently 
and perhaps more educatively by officers and members of the room. 
Accepting and discharging the responsibility for efficient execution 
of these lesser duties should be educationally valuable not only to 
those who do them but also to those to whom and for whom they are 
done. Further, such more or less direct and complete participation 
in activities that reflect important interests of the entire group repre¬ 
sents immediate and vital good citizenship. 

What the Home Room Is Not,—The following excerpt from a 
sponsor's letter to the author indicates a number of items that are 
not essentially parts of the home room plan, as well, of course, as 
evidencing a lack of administrative understanding and appreciation. 

1 Two hooka which may well be read in thin connection are U. A. Coe, “Educat¬ 
ing for Citizenship,” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1982, and V. Jones, 
"Character and Citizenship Training in the Public School,” The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930, 
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My home room is merely a report room, I made a feeble attempt at the 
beginning of the year to make it into a home room, but I met with little 
success, as the pupils thought that I was Just a “new teacher who doesn’t 
know much, poor thing.” We are required to read the Bible each morning 
without co mm ent or discussion, 1 say the Lord’s Prayer, repeat the American’s 
Creed, and keep the room quiet. (I mean the teachers when I say “we,”) 
Nothing there to remind one of a “home” particularly. At noon the pupils 
rush in, and dash out again at the end of five minutes. When their last class 
has ended in the afternoon, they rush in again, put on their wraps, and ait on 
the edge of the seats for three minutes, with all eyes on the clock. If you 
mention the fact that this isn’t your idea of a home room to the principal, 
supervisor, or superintendent, he will immediately tell you that there is an 
“activity period” scheduled for the last hour of every afternoon, which is to 
take care of all activities which would make a room a home room. He will 
neglect to tell you, however, that a number of ub have another class in our 
rooms every day of the week at that hour. 

Each room is required to “put on” an assembly program once a semester. 
Owing to lack of intelligent arrangements, practice on Bchool time, practice 
in the auditorium, and other senseless restrictions, the majority of these 
programs are hissed and booed by the audience. Do you wonder? 

Doubtless many home room sponsors have faced, and some still 
face, the discouraging situation pictured above. Doubtless some 
home rooms are still “one of those five minutes to read the Bible with¬ 
out comment pray salute the flag check the roll book and sell tickets for 
football game prologues to the day's work.” 2 On the other hand, 
the general situation is certainly far better now than it was in the early 
years of home rooms. And H will continue to improve. 

A Word in Conclusion.-*^ might be assumed from the enthusiastic 
support of the home room given in this chapter that the author 
\i believes that it is a sure and certain cure for all the ills of the school 
\and its traditional curriculum. * *’ Such an assumption would, of course, 
he far from the truth. Many mistakes in home room activities 
have been made, and many more will be made, because of the newness 
of the idea, our lack of experience with it and proper appreciation for 
it, and because of the personal equation represented by differences in 
students, teachers, administrators, and members of the co mm unity. 

* Author's comment: Bible reading can, with a little intelligent planning, be 
ma e a most interesting and worth-while activity. In most schools it is neither. 

e s upi ty of the “no discussion” requirement can be easily illustrated: if a 
eac er reads a verse containing the word “chariot” and, in response to a pupil’s 

^■f 8 ! 0 ^, c ° n ® eri ung the meaning of this word, explains it as a "two-wheeled 
vehicle,” she is violating the lawl 

M T°i m * M ' ’ Duncail} 111 defense of Mies Betts, Clearing House, 18:413-416, 
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It is probably true that/ 1 at the present time, many students and 
teachers dislike home room activity, and this m because of their 
lack of successful experience with it—a lack of knowledge of what to do 
and how to do it. What was suggested and repeated—the author 
hopes not unnecessarily so—is that this organization offers excellent 
opportunities for supplementing traditional school work, and also 
for correcting some of its recognized weaknesses. 1 

M To imagine a school that had nothing but home room activity would 
be absurd; but to imagine a modem school that made no provision 
for home room activity would be just as nonsensical/’ As is the family 
to society, so is the home room to the school. Hence, as is the home 
room, so is the school. 

iSeo the "Bunk in Education'* number of Clearing Home, vol. 7, No. 5, 
January, 1933, for a series of very interesting, thought-provoking, and perhaps 
irritating discussions, "Our Education Backet,” by F. J. Waterhouse, Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1941, represents a somewhat similar discussion with 
special emphasis on the college, its ideals, curriculum, activities, staff, equipment, 
methods, etc. For & whimsical treatment, seo Harold Benjamin, “The Saber¬ 
tooth Curriculum,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 



CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOME ROOM 


successful home room, like a successful automobile, shotgun, 
printing press, or school, does not just spring completely developed 
into being. Like these, it must be carefully designed, painstakingly 
constructed of appropriate materials, properly tested, and suitably 
adjusted as testing suggests needed changes. Perhaps, even, some 
models may have to be discarded entirely and a new start be made. 
All of this takes time. (The success of any one of these devices is 
measured in terms of the way it works, not upon how pretty it may 
look upon paper? Hence, as far as the home room is concerned, the 
chief emphasis, first, last, and ah the time, must be upon these ques¬ 
tions: Does this plan come as close as seems possible to achieving the 
main purposes for which the home room exists? If so, where is it 
strong? If not, where is it weak? How can these strengths be 
maintained? How can these weaknesses be overcome? Experi¬ 
mentation and research are as necessary in the development of the 
home room as they are in the development of any other type of 
organization or institution. And many and varied are the elements, 
procedures, and relationships that must be considered. 


Among the most important of these basic considerations in the 
development of a justifiable home room policy and practice are those 
which relate to the ideals and objectives of the school itself: the 
organization of the school in both its curricular and extracurricular 
activities; the general caliber and permanency of the teaching staff; 
the relative proportion of men and women teachers, and boys and girls; 
the extent to which the various phases of guidance are handled in 
situations other than the home room; the age, type, abilities, and 
previous experience of the students; the traditions of the school and 
community; and the amount of time available. 

Administration is determined by policies, and policies in turn 
are determmed by principles, and consequently a consideration of 
tne principles underlying sound organization and administration of 
e ome room plan should help in the development of a good picture 
of this educational setting The principles discussed here appear to 
be entirely justified. Although they are expressed somewhat dog- 
105 lca y> m reality they are based on both experience and logic, and 
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reflect the opinions of those who have had and are having successful 
firsthand experience with the home room plan. These principles 
are not presented, necessarily, in the order of their importance. 

1. A Central Office or Committee Should Assume Responsibility 
for the Schools Home Room Plan.—It was inevitable, when the home 
room began to appear as an extracurricular activity, and its oppor¬ 
tunities for guidance began to be appreciated, that the activity 
director or the guidance director, depending upon the local setup, 
should immediately be considered the projjer school official to handle 
this new device; and such placement of responsibility is now to be found 
in many schools. 1 In the smaller schools the principal usually acts 
as this home room director. The main arguments in favor of centering 
such responsibility in one individual or office are apparent; they are: 
(lathis individual is somewhat of an expert in home room affairs, 
particularly in program materials and activities, and consequently 
he is competent to give wise direction and assistance; (2) he can visit 
many or all of the rooms and ho may not only collect materials ami 
ideas that can be passed along to other rooms but also evaluate 
particular materials and methods; (3) because responsibility for the 
plan is definitely placed, any success or failure can, to a certain extent 
at least, be directly credited or charged to this one individual; anti 
(4) this individual will be spurred to greater efforts because lie feels 
his responsibility, and, as a result, the home room plan will tend to 
be all the more successful. 

In a different type of basic organization, a faculty committee, 
instead of a single individual, is charged with the responsibility for 
developing, administering, and supervising the homo room project. 
The chief arguments for such an organization are: (1) the teachers who 
have, or have had, home rooms, are closer to the real problems and 
difficulties than an administrative officer and consequently have an 
understanding and appreciation of the situation that such an officer 
cannot have; (2) the sponsors themselves, because they have a closer 
contact with their colleagues than with their superiors, will be more 
cooperative and will consider their home room responsibility less in 
the nature of a duty coldly assigned by the administration. 

This question of the relative worth of a single officer and a com¬ 
mittee organization is still unanswered. Roth plans are being used 

1 For instance, the school guidance committee of the Han Angelo Senior High 
School, San Angelo, Tex,, is composed of three members, one from eaeh of the three 
groups (tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades) of teachers. Kaeh teacher acts as tin* 
chairman of her particular grade. This eoramittco meets regularly with the 
guidance director to consider policies, plans, materials, methods, etc. 
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and both are successful—and unsuccessful. However, the committee 
plan is steadily developing. Fifteen years ago Miss Florence Mercer 
in an investigation of the home room in 310 schools discovered that 
faculty committees existed in only 25 per cent of the schools. 1 On the 
basis of more recent studies and reports, the author would estimate 
that at the present time these faculty committees are to be found in 
about one-half of the schools. 

In general, it appears that an organization built around a faculty 
committee is a more desirable plan than an organization built around 
an activity or guidance director. Of course, if there is an activity 
or guidance director he will be a member of this committee, perhaps its 
f.hidrnmn Such an organization combines the natural advantages of 
both of the methods suggested. But, in any case, some central office 
or committee should be definitely charged with the responsibility 
for organizing, promoting, and developing the home room plan. 

•s Should There Be Student Members on the Central Committeet — 
Here is another troublesome question that can be answered in both the 
affirmative and the negative for different schools. The main argu¬ 
ment for student membership is that it brings another “slant” into 
the committee meetings, a slant that is really valuable because the 
student is even closer to home room life and situations than the 
sponsor is The arguments against such membership are: (1) these 
students will feel shy in the presence of their teachers and conse¬ 
quently will hesitate to make contributions, especially if their possible 
suggestions happen to be at variance with the teachers 1 ideas and 
opinions, and (2) because of their immaturity and limited experience 
they will not be able to make any real contributions; they will be 
members in name only. 

Although there are teacher-student committees in some schools 
which do commendable work, probably on the whole the central 
committee might well be limited to teacher membership. The stu¬ 
dents are hardly able to bring much experience to bear in the discussion 
of the materials of the home room. Undoubtedly, they can be helpful 
in devising and developing methods by means of which this material 
may be presented to the various groups, but, after all, these methods 
of presentation are far more the responsibility of the individual rooms 
than they are of the central committee. 

What Are the Duties of the Central Committeet —In general, the 
duties of this co mmit tee may be grouped as follows; (1) to encourage 

/From “A Survey of the Administration and Activities of the Home Boom 

rgamzation in Junior High Schools,” an unpublished master’s thesis. University 
of Pittsburgh, 1930. 
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the development of a desirable attitude on the part of students, 
teachers, and patrons; (2) to collect, classify, preserve, and use 
materials of all kinds; (3) to suggest materials and activities to the 
various rooms; (4) to indicate possible methods of presentation; (5) 
to articulate and coordinate home room programs and activities; and 
(6) to evaluate activities, materials, and methods, A short discus¬ 
sion will indicate the more important details of these duties, 

A development of a desirable and sympathetic attitude toward the 
home room plan must, of course, begin with the education of the 
teachers themselves; if they are not enthusiastic about it neither 
students nor patrons can Ih> expected to become interested in it, A 
proper attitude may lie developed by this committee through reports 
and discussions in faculty meetings, and in other ways suggested in 
Chap. XI. A second step in the development of this attitude is the 
education of the students, and this will be done by explaining to 
the members exactly what the home room plan is, its objectives and the 
scope of its materials and methods. Nearly all schools now schedule 
home room programs on the home room for incoming freshmen, and 
some utilize assembly programs for tins purpose. 1 Education of the 
parents will probably come indirectly through the students, although 
many schools supplement this education by letters and bulletins to 
parents, newspaper and other publicity, ami demonstrations in general 
assembly and on school nights or visitation days.* This program 
is usually continuous from year to year. 

The central committee will lie considered a source of ideas and 
materials, and hence the collecting, classifying, and preserving of 
these represents a very important duty. Not only should the com¬ 
mittee be ever alert and on the lookout for such suggestions, but 
occasionally a specific and energetic drive for them may be made, both 
inside and outside the school, and the resulting material studied 
and the best of it made available to the home rooms. Books, magazine 
articles, outlines from other schools, and local teachers and students 
are the main sources of such material. 44 The central committee 
should never discard anything,” is a good rule for this body to follow. 
Many fragments, scraps, and miscellaneous and apparently worthless 
material may be happily combined with other material later to 
represent really worth-while contributions. Some of this material 

1 For instance, in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., tin* firxt 
general assembly program each aomwitor »a bum! on the purposes ami pmccituroM 
of the home room and ih prcaonted, often in dramatic form, by an exporienml 
home room group, see p. 100. ___ 

* See pp. 243-244 for 
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may be clipped and kept in scrapbooks or in a file where it ia easily 
available. The material of more complete books and outlines can 
also be classified and references filed to the various items. The 
books themselves can be kept on a convenient shelf in the library 
or office. 

A third responsibility of this committee concerns the material 
collected and classified. In general, about one-third of the programs 
in any one semester should probably be seasonal, one-third should 
probably represent specialized guidance, and one-third should be the 
group’s own selection. The committee can not only suggest and make 
available material for seasonal events, commemoration dates, birth¬ 
days, holidays, etc., and for such uniform activities as drives, cam¬ 
paigns, and particular emphases in guidance, but also supply a great 
deal of suggestive material from which the rooms may select, if they 
desire, the other third of the programs. The committee does not 
specify exactly what shall be presented except in the case of school¬ 
wide drives and emphases, for which specific facts and information 
are necessary, but rather supplies material from which selection may 
be made The librarian, guidance director, activity director, nurse, 
and other competent individuals about the school, as well as specially 
appointed committees, will help to provide suitable material within the 
various particular fields represented by the programs and activities. 

Not only will the central committee make suitable program 
materials available, but it will also suggest possible methods of pre¬ 
senting these It should develop and type or mimeograph a complete 
set of suggestions describing a wide variety of program devices. 
Further, for certain kinds of materials it can also indicate certain 
types of methods which it considers especially appropriate. Here 
again, the previous experience of the more successful sponsors will 
help to evaluate properly many of the devices described. 

Incidentally, in this connection, it is important that the material 
made available to the various rooms by the committee be attractively 
typed or mimeographed After two careful studies of several thousand 
pages of this program material, the author is convinced that, if the 
programs are presented in the rooms in as slovenly a manner as they 
are usually suggested to the sponsor, officers, or program co mmi ttees 
of the room, such presentation is no credit to any school. A great 
majority of the school outlines and booklets studied were found to 
abound in errors in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, and to 
show poor organization and form, as well as careless and amateurish 
typing and mimeographing A little more attention to the tec hni que 
and mechanics of organizing and reproducing program material would 
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doubtless result in a better attitude toward it by those who use it. 
In form, as well as in content, suggested home room materials should 
represent real quality. 

A school's home room plan is composed of several individual rooms, 
and the proper articulation and coordination of these elements repre¬ 
sent a fifth important function of the committee. Especially in 
school-wide drives, celebrations, and uniform-topic emphases is it 
essential that there be concerted action, and the committee will 
arrange for and promote this. Further, in the case of a more or less 
continuing and progressive program of guidance, the committee will 
have the responsibility for seeing that particular topics and materials 
do not overlap and that various grades or school levels do not duplicate 
programs. Facilitating exchanges of home room programs, visiting 
between rooms and schools, “graduating” home room programs into 
the assembly, and promoting and handling competitions of all kinds 
between rooms are other duties of the committee. And, in cases of dis¬ 
agreements between groups, it will adjudicate. 

A final group of responsibilities of the central committee centers 
around evaluation and improvement. Home room activities, when 
measured in terms of total teacher and student hours, represent an 
amazing amount of time, and it is reasonable to stress the idea that 
this time should be well invested. To this end, the committee will 
initiate the development of standards of achievement and will devise 
methods by means of which the attainment of these can la? estimated. 
Although, bticau.se of the nature of the setting and the activities 
involved, much of this evaluation will be based on the opinions of 
members and sponsors, yet these opinions will he of more value* than 
no estimates at all, and they will, moreover, be of considerable impor¬ 
tance in helping to establish, in the minds of these individuals* the 
demand for efficiency in home room affairs. A definite statement of 
the objectives to be sought during the semester, or year, and a final 
survey to discover just what progress has been made are most desirable 
parts of this program of improvement. The development of appro¬ 
priate ways of showing recognition for good work is also essential. 
More detailed suggestions on this topic will bo found Chaps. VIII 
and IX. 

Should the Central Committee Select and Amiga Home Room Spon¬ 
sors?—In some of the larger schools this is a generally practiced policy, 
but usually, in the medium-sized and smaller schools, these assign¬ 
ments are made by the principal. It can be easily seen that there is 
danger of friction and unsocial feelings if sponsors are selected and 
assigned by teacher colleagues rather than by superior officers. On 
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the other hand, of course, feelings of exactly the opposite type may be 
aroused if the teachers appreciate that the committee is making a 
very serious and sympathetic attempt at intelligent selection and 
assignment. Probably, in most instances at least, even if the com¬ 
mittee recommends the selection and assignment, the official sanction 
and appointment should come from the administrative head of the 
school In small schools the principal should probably make the 
selections and assignments. However, in the last analysis, the answer 
to this question will depend largely upon the local school situation. 

Should the Members of the Committee Be Relieved of Home Room 
Sponsorship ?—The answer to this question is probably “yes,” espe¬ 
cially if the committee is held responsible, to a large extent, for the 
development and success of the plan. If responsibility is so placed, 
the members of the committee will need ample opportunity to visit the 
various rooms and thus obtain firsthand information concerning their 
programs and activities. It might again be suggested that such 
supervision of the sponsors by their colleagues might result in the 
development of unsocial feelings, but the opposite is, perhaps, the 
more probable—that, because of the feeling that these committee 
members are really trying to help the sponsors, they will lie welcomed. 
Supervision of the home room is as important as supervision, of any 
other phase of the school’s work, and those most competent to do 
such supervising, in this committee arrangement, are the members 
of the committee. These members cannot supervise if they are 
responsible for home rooms of their own. 

Even if it were possible, as a result of staggered scheduling, for the 
committee member to sponsor a room and still be free to visit her 
share of other rooms, it might not be desirable. For her work on the 
committee the teacher probably receives no more academic or schedule 
credit than the average sponsor receives, and adding a home room to 
this would unfairly increase her load. And although it is true that 
sue sponsoring might give the committee member valuable experi- 
ence, yet it is also quite probable that her efforts on a single set of 
specialized duties as represented by committee membership would 
result m a better investment of her time and efforts than if her endeav¬ 
ors were split between two tasks. 


Plan Should Fit Situation,— 

3 S r im ! ? 10n 18 Mghly desirable ; L>Und imitation is highly 
tional of both kinds is common in general educa- 

admin®™ 3 “4 m home room activities. And usually those 

it d S?w!rk- and ^ a0herS J r \° “ tried the home Toom Mea and found 
are hose who hastily and blindly copied and adopted 
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the plan of some other school with few or no alterations to fit local 
conditions and personnel. A few of the most important factors that 
must be considered in planning or adapting a plan are: local educa¬ 
tional ideals, objectives, traditions, and equipment; facilities and 
conveniences available; number, age, maturity, background, attitude, 
judgment, and general and educational experience of both teachers and 
students; school organization and administration; and local setting?* 
or provisions for organized guidance and other usual activities of the 
home room. 

3. An Accurate and Attractive Name Should Be Used to Designate 
the Home Room Rian.—The designation by which the homo room 
plan is known should lx? accurate, that is, it should fit the situation 
exactly and not have other, and consequently confusing, connotations. 
Further, it should be attractive, in the interest of adding to the general 
appeal of the plan. A cold and formal designation suggests interests 
and activities similarly cold and formal. 

The name “home room” is by far the most accurate and attractive 
of the many designations that are used at the present time. And it 
is used almost universally by the schools of the country. Miss 
Mercer found in her investigation of more than 300 junior high 
schools that the term “homo room** was used by 83 per cent of 
these schools; “assembly room,’* by 5 per cent; “classroom,” by 
4 per cent; and “report room,” by 2 per cent. Other names used are 
“session room,*' “advisory,” “consultation period,” “guidance room,” 
“regular room,” “sponsor group,” “guidance hour,” “section room,” 
“record room,” “school life room,” “social living class,” “book 
room,” “roll room,” “register room,” “house room,” “activities 
room,” “discipline and citizenship room,” and “home room club.” 

A brief consideration will show the inadequacy of these other 
titles. “Assembly room” and “classroom” are not accurate and 
already have well-known meanings quite different from that of the 
home room. “Report room” does not represent, in any way, the 
idea of the home room, it is not only inaccurate but unattractive as 
well. Similarly, “record room,” “house room,” “activities room,” 
“roll room,” “social living class,” “book room,” and “register room” 
are uninteresting or inaccurate, while “session room,” “section room,” 
“guidance room,” “advisory,** “consultation period,” “guidance 
hour,” and “discipline and citizenship room” (what a combination 1) 
are of doubtful or unpleasant implication. If the home room is a 
“regular room,” one would certainly be correct in assuming that the 
classroom is the “irregular room,” and if the home room is the “school 
life room,” is the classroom the “school death room”? “Home 
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room cla ss,” used by a few schools, is, of course, inaccurate in its 
implications. Although “home room group” is accurate and accept¬ 
able, the expression “home room” is commonly understood to mean 
the pupils (not the physical room) and, consequently, except for 
some very limited and specific purpose or use, group is unnecessary. 

In short, the term “home room” is attractive because it is sugges¬ 
tive of a pleasant setting and situation, and it is accurate because it 
has no other school meaning. It is preferable to any other designation 
that has been suggested or used. 

4. Home Room Meetings Should Be Held on Regular School Time. 
In a few schools, the home room is scheduled for before-school and 
after-school hours and so becomes a sorb of “home room club,” as 
indeed it is usually designated. While such scheduling may result in 
making it a meeting of interested students, yet such a plan is inad¬ 
visable for four good reasons, any one of which is enough to dis¬ 
qualify it. 

In the first place, digressing for a moment, one important reason 
why extracurricular activities are still considered less important than 
the curricular is because so many of them have been provided for 
largely in out-of-school hours. This is still true, though to a lesser 
extent, in schools in which these activities have been assigned a 
regular period, but most of this feeling that the activities of this period 
are not quite so valuable as the activities of a Latin or English class 
period is due largely to their former position outside the regular 
school schedule. The school interest that is provided for on regular 
school and teachers’ time receives more serious consideration than 
the one that is scheduled before or after school hours. A similar 
attitude is certain to be taken towards the home room. Hence, 
scheduling it in a regular period gives it dignity and importance. 

Further, a home room plan which schedules meetings out of school 
hours will never enroll all of the students of the school, and this fact 
will prevent it from functioning in such school-wide activities as 
student council elections and participations, drives an d campaigns, 
celebrations, school routine, etc. Obviously, a guidance or educa¬ 
tional emphasis that is planned for the entire school cannot be effective 
unless the entire school participates actively in it. And the entire 
school cannot participate actively if only a part of it is represented. 

In the third place, if the home room is scheduled for out-of-school 
hours, only those who are most interested in its activities will attend 
its meetings; and while it will be of value to these, it would probably 

e of more value to the many students who, for one reason or another, 
did not come. 
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A fourth good reason why the home room period should not be 
scheduled out of school hours is that the sponsor will not take as 
zestful an attitude* toward it as if it were scheduled as a part of her 
regular weekly assignment and not added as an extra duty. Sponsor 
interest is basic, and consequently nothing should be done to weaken 
or decrease this interest in any way. 

5, The Home Room Should Be Scheduled for & “Good” Period.— 
Which are the “good ** periods? The second and third periods in the 
morning and the first period after lunch apjienr, in this order, to be 
the best periods of the day for home room activities. 

The first period, used in many schools, may have the advantage of 
being the time most appropriate for “report room” activities, such 
as the reading of the daily announcements or bulletin, but also it is 
probably a bad arrangement because of the likelihood of confusing 
the “home room” with the “report room.” Tardiness, Iwth inten¬ 
tional and unintentional, also militates against the use of the first 
period, as docs also the Fact that the school is more disorganim! 
during this period than any other period of the day. The first period 
is next to the poorest period of the day for home room ortiviticH. 

The main arguments for the second period (or third—these are 
about equal in suitableness, although tilt? third period does have the 
advantage that it represents a break from curricular activities after two 
periods instead of one) an*: (1) the school is already organiml and 
under way and consequently disciplinary difficulties am eliminated; 
(2) the “homo room" cannot 1st confused with the *'report room"; (3) 
there is little or no tardiness; and (t) homo ruotn officers and partici¬ 
pants in the day’s program have an opportunity to “get organised,” 
to think about and run over their parts, duties, etc., that they would 
not have in the hustle and hurry of the first jHiriod of the school 
day. 

The very poorest period for home room activities is the last period 
of the day because (I) at this time the students are tired and are 
looking forward to dismissal, ami ( 2 ) very frequently they are excused 
at the request of parents, employers, and others. Requiring them 
to remain for the home room meeting would dignify it and give it 
importance but would also engender unprofitable student attitudes 
toward it. 

8. A Full Period Should Usually Be Devoted to the Home Room 
Meeting,—In the case of a school having one-hour periods, this 
principle would probably not !m justifiable, because a one-hour room 
program is entirely too long, and if only a part of it were used, the 
temptation to use the remainder as a study period would be too great. 
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However, in schools with the usual thirty-to forty-five-minute period 
this principle is logical for these reasons: (1) a shortened period gives 
the plan a shortened value in the minds of the members and the 
sponsor; (2) almost any good worth-while program, with its attendant 
discussion, will require a full period; and (3) a full period is administra¬ 
tively easier to schedule. This last argument is, of course, a minor 
consideration, but it must be included. In any case, a five- or ten- 
minute period is a report room period, not a home room period in any 
sense of the word. 

7. Home Room Meetings Should Be Scheduled for Reasonable 
Frequency.—If meetings are held too frequently, daily, say, the 
programs will become monotonous and probably degenerate into formal 
classes or study periods; if held too infrequently, say once or twice a 
month, they will lack a desirable continuity in programs and emphases. 
Local conditions and success must determine just what is meant by 
“too frequent” and “too infrequent.” It might be possible, for 
instance, for one school to schedule and have successful home room 
meetings three times a week, while for another school such a number 
might be three times too many. 

Probably, at the present time, one meeting a week represents a 
desirable frequency. Certainly it is the arrangement most commonly 
used. Such a schedule gives the room time to plan, arrange, 
and prepare a worth-while program, and also helps to foster the 
attitude that this period is an “event,” something always to be 
anticipated. 


A few schools have developed and are using a two-meeting, and 
still fewer a three-meetmg, weekly schedule. Some schools even 
claim to have a daily home room period (one school reports that it has 
fen home room meetings a week*), but the programs of the latter, 
and probably many of the former, represent report room, and not 
home room, activities and materials. Even with such plans making 
use of formal materials of guidance, the setting probably does not 
approach the home room ideal but represents merely a formal class 

u 6 T 0 * an additional P^od for individual con- 
sultatmn which is highly desirable, is not here considered a “home 

coirS'fi, ?° r are activity ’ ° lub ’ and assembl y periods to be 
contused with the home room period. 

]3 ? a ^ be .ultimately all schools will have a daily home 

iriH-p"Ssasras 
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8. The Room and Its Equipment Should Be Attractive and Home- 
Efce. 1 —The average classroom is about the most unattractive place in 
the community. It is square and severe*, surrounded by dull black¬ 
boards and walls, probably well written and scratched on; and equipped 
with rigidly fastened, hard, and uncomfortable seats and desks. Its 
whole atmosphere is that of “study,” “hard work,” “school duties,” 
etc. A few pictures, flowers, plants, flags, window boxes, and similar 
items can be easily provided for making it as attractive as possible. 
Here is a basis for a fine competition between home rooms. Inci¬ 
dentally, laboratories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, offices, and small 
or otherwise inferior classrooms are not suitable settings for the home 
room. 

9. Necessary Supplies Should Be on Hand.—In order to provide 
a swift-moving and businesslike program, and to prevent the loss of 
time and the dissipation of effort, all blanks, forms, records, reports, 
bulletins, and other material that will be used in the home room 
should always be readily available. More than once the author 
has seen a home room program or activity delayed while some officer 
went to the office, library, or elsewhere alxmt the school, for needed 
blanks, reports, or other supplies or material. Meanwhile, the 
program or activity was broken into and the members of the group 
wasted their time until the officer returned. Bueh lack of definite 
planning would not be tolerated in regular classes and should not be 
tolerated in homo room affairs. 

10. Studying Lessons Should Not Be Permitted during the Home 
Room Period. - Allowing the students to use all or even a part of 
the home room period for study is a confession that in this particular 
room the plan is a failure. The usual weak and apologetic statement 
of such a sponsor is, “We have no program for today so you may 
use this period to study your lessons,” or, in case the program did 
not fill the period, “We have ten minutes left, so let's not waste 
them; get out your books and study your lessons.” Bucfa a procedure 
may prevent a waste as far as the lessons are concerned, but it surely 
encourages a waste as far as homo room ideals and practices are 
concerned.* 

Certainly no teacher of an academic subject, Latin, for instance, 
would commonly allow her classes to “peter out” before the end of the 

1 Son footnote reference on p. 65. 

*In this connection, one principal wrote tint author, ".Several schools have 
reported to us that they were doing a bang-up job of homo rooms. Upon investiga¬ 
tion we often found their home rooms to bo 5 per cent homo room and 05 per cent 
study hall.” 
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period and then permit the students to study mathematics or science 
for the remainder of it. She would recognize and feel her failure 
immediately. And if she did not recognize and feel her failure, she 
should soon be replaced by some other teacher who would use the 
time set aside for the Latin class for teaching Latin. 

It is reasonable that the sponsor should have exactly this same 
attitude toward studying in her home room. She should personally 
feel her own failure and so should her room feel it. Allowing the 
students to study during any part of the home room period is too 
ready a parachute, too easy a means of escape from the responsibility 
of promoting successful home room programs. Naturally, any use 
whatever of this “crutch” or “life saver” will further encourage its 
utilization and will further discourage the development of the ideals 
and procedures for which the home room is designed. 

The ready objection to this ironclad rule is, “But sometimes there 
will be instances in which the program does not materialize, perhaps 
owing to unforeseen causes, such as sickness or accidents. Would 
you have the students just sit and do nothing? ” The author's answer 
is “ Certainly, and most assuredly.” If the program committee did 
not provide for “reserve” material or actors, then the room should 
be forced to “just sit” out the period. Such “sitting” may be a loss 
for that particular period and it will certainly be irritating to the group, 
but it will be a good lesson in itself; because of it the group will thereby 
be led to demand efficiency of its program committee or cabinet. And 
this should represent a real gain for the home room and its members. 

To emphasize, if the administration, faculty, and student body are 
really interested in developing a worth-while homo room plan, as well 
as an intelligent, appreciative, and helpful attitude toward it, no 
formal studying of any kind will be permitted at any time, under any 
conditions, in any home room period. 1 

11. Home Room Members Should Never Be Excused for Other 
Duties or Meetings.—In some schools the student council, assembly 
committee, publication staff, glee club, band, dramatic organization, 
and other student groups meet at the same period that the home rooms 
regularly do, and members of these organizations are excused from 
the. home room, to attend these other meetings. Such a policy is 
entirely wrong and should not be established or followed. There 

1 Topics or entire programs centering around the general idea of teaching stu- 
ents how to study (see pp 258-260) are not considered ‘study” in this connection. 

viously, actual practice in some of the common study techniques is highly 
esira e However, Buch topics, emphases, and demonstrations represent home 
room program material, not home room study. 
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is no more justification for excusing members from the home room to 
attend these other meetings than there is for excusing them from their 
regular classes to attend them, and the average teacher would certainly 
justifiably “wail" if this were done. 

The most important reasons why this is a poor policy is that it 
shows that these other activities are considered more important than 
the home room. In some particular ways they may he, but any such 
"excusing” will have, by this undue publicity, a cheapening effect 
on the whole home room plan, A second objection to this practice 
is to be found in the use of the term “excusing,” Even if the policy 
were justifiable, the use of this word could not be condoned because 
it suggests a release from the unpleasant. If the home room should, 
and does, represent the opposite, then the use of the word is not only 
inaccurate, but it is also really damaging in its implications. 

Certainly the most stupid of such illogical excusinga are those in 
which the office, a teacher, or someone else about the school withdraws 
a student, or several students, from the home room to run errands, work 
in the office, or perform other duties. If such service is desirable and 
justifiable, these students should be taken from their regular recita¬ 
tions rather than from their home room meetings, because they have 
more than twenty of these recitations each week but have only one 
one home room period; hence they would have less chance of “missing 
anything” if they were withdrawn from their recitations. Conse¬ 
quently, withdrawing them from the home room should Ik* consideied 
twenty times as reprehensible its withdrawing them from a recitation 1 
And here again, how the, average teaeher would justifiably “wail” 
if this were done. If the administration or faculty shows such an 
evaluation of the home room and its possibilities, what may lie expected 
of the students* estimates of and attitudes toward it? 

The general policy should lie that no memlier will bet excused from 
his home room period for any purpose, curricular or extracurricular, 
except under the most unusual circumstances. And this policy should 
be strictly adhered to. 

12. The Home Room Period Should Never Be Cancelled for 
Disciplinary Reasons.—This question is frequently asked; “Should the 
home room period 1m omitted or canceled for a week or two because 
of a lack of proper discipline or attention during the program?** 
Although this procedure is resorted to by some home room sponsors 
and committees, it is of doubtful value except perhaps in the most 
unusual situations. It may 1 h* held that such punishment is merely an 
extension of the “just hitting*’ idea indicated in a foregoing section and 
is just as logical. It is true that in the former instance the room would 
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naturally lay the blame on the program committee, and perhaps in the 
second it might similarly lay the blame on the offenders. But an 
extended and indiscriminate punishment of both the guilty and the 
innocent would probably militate against the development of a proper 
attitude towards the room’s work. And certainly such a procedure 
would be wrong if these periods were then used for study or other school 
affairs. It would be more logical to strike at the root of the trouble. 
If disciplinary measures are necessary, they should involve only those 
directly concerned. 

13. Plenty of Leeway and Freedom Should Be Allowed Individual 
Rooms.—Although a certain amount of uniformity is essential in some 
home room activities, the various rooms should be allowed ample 
opportunity for emphasizing these in their own particular way. 
Probably the manner of treatment will offer most of these opportunities 
in uniform work. There may be possibility of selection of some of the 
material used in a campaign or celebration, say, but on the whole 
this material will, of necessity, be about the same for all home rooms. 
Its treatment in the different home rooms will be determined by the 
age, maturity, and experience of these groups. In the free, or open, 
periods there are no prescriptions, and the room may select such 
material as it pleases and present it in any manner it desires. The 
individuality of a room, like the individuality of a child, should be 
respected. 

14. Suitable Programs Should Be Exchanged between Rooms.— 
One of the excellent recent developments in the field of school assembly 
activities is the exchanging of programs, and many schools now incor¬ 
porate such a procedure in their general assembly policy. A similar 
exchange of programs between home rooms is just as logical and 
probably just about as valuable. The plan is simple. When, in 
the opinion of the room, a program worthy of such exchange has been 
presented, the officer either posts a “request for a program exchange” 
on the bulletin board or files such a request with the central com¬ 
mittee. Final arrangements aie made by the officers of this room and 
of the other room desiring to trade. One good program may thus be 
exchanged with several rooms, although, obviously, such a plan if 
carried to the extreme robs the program participants of their own home 
room relationships for the time being. 

The main purpose of this plan is to develop variety, novelty, and 
excellence. Programs of other rooms will be interesting because of the 
variations in participants, materials, and methods they provide. 
Owing to these variations the programs will be unusual and novel, 
ence attractive. These exchanges should result also in a more or less 
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conscious development of standards for home room programs. Espe¬ 
cially is this true where there in a definitely planned competition 
between rooms in program present at ion. A minor value, hut one that 
may be important to thr harried sponsor or program committee, is 
that no program need is* planned for the particular day on which the 
exchange is made, because a program already prepared and presented 
will be exchanged anti the other room will supply the one for this 
particular period, 

16, The Best Programs Should Be “Graduated” into the Assembly. 
Another good utilisation of suitable home room programs is their 
“promotion” or “graduation” to the general school assembly. This 
plan will be discussed more fully later on in this book but the general 
idea of it may Iso indicated here. Each home room is assigned a date 
on which it is responsible for the assembly program; or, when a room 
believes it has a program worthy of presentation before the entire 
school, it gives this information to the assembly committee. Still 
another possibility is the use of particular elements, not entire pro¬ 
grams, suggested to the assembly commit tie for incorporation in any 
way it desires. Much “big time” presentations not only honor homo 
rooms but also help to develop high standards in their programs. 

16. Intcrroom Visitation Should Be Promoted, -This is another 
valuable device which not only adds variety but also shows how other 
rooms "do things.” A room that has a good program invites another 
room to be its guest. An official welcome by the president of the 
host room is a proper beginning of such a program, mid a word of 
appreciation by the president of the guest room is an appropriate 
ending for it. If desired, both rooms may take part in the program, 
although it is probably liet ter for the host room to present it. Usually 
such a visit Is returned later, Social activities may also be repre¬ 
sented in this exchange. 

17. Regular Reports Should Be Made to the Central Committee,— 
This committee has the responsibility for the promotion and develop¬ 
ment of the homo room plan ami, naturally, it should have some idea 
of the success or failure of the activities for which it is responsible. 
Personal visits represent one of the ways for obtaining these ideas, but 
of equal importance are the formal reports made to it by the secretary 
or other officer of the individual rooms. These reports are read and 
studied for evidence of strengths and weaknesses and filed for further 
reference. In stone schools, both those that have activity and 
guidance directors ami central commit tees ami those that do not, the 
reports are sent to the principal. The author knows of one principal 
who reads these reports very carefully (because he is deeply interested 
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in the home room idea), makes brief personal comments on them, and 
sends them back to the various rooms, whose secretaries read the 
comments or suggestions and file the reports for further use. Such 
comments, either from the principal or the central committee, are 
highly desirable if they are detailed and specific enough to be of real, 
definite value. In any case, they are appreciated by the members of 
the room and so help to build a good attitude on the part of the 
members and the sponsor. 

18. Home Room Activily Should Start Small and Grow Big 
Instead of the Opposite .—Many a school has made a dismal failure 
of the home room plan because it attempted too ambitious a beginning 
sometimes forced by a too-enthusiastie principal. A baby learns to 
kick, crawl, toddle, walk, and run, in this order, not the opposite, 
and a home room plan must develop in exactly the same general way. 
Wholesale copying of what another school has done or is doing, without 
a careful and adequate education of the students, teachers, and patrons, 
and expecting it to be as successful as it was in the other school, is just 
as stupid as expecting the infant who has never been on its feet before 
to watch its parent walk and then jump right out of its cradle and 
run across the room 1 

As has been pointed out before, the first step in the development 
of a healthy growth is the education of all those w r ho are in any way 
connected with the plan, especially those who will have direct contact 
with it, to understand, appreciate, and accept it from a general 
guidance point of view. This, like any other education, is a very 
slow process; it cannot be accomplished instantly. Such an educa¬ 
tion of some of the teachers, students, and patrons may take weeks, 
months, and years, and even then there will probably be those who 
are still unconvinced and unsympathetic. 

In the second place, when the situation is ripe for a demanded 
home room organization, it is important that the period set aside 
for the first programs be not so long that it cannot be “filled” satis¬ 
factorily with worthy material. It is quite probable that a full period 
which inexperienced members and sponsor attempt to “fill” will 
not be filled satisfactorily. All of the first programs will very likely 
be too short, and may result in a feeling of failure. 

The first home room period might well be only about one-half 
as long as the regular recitation period; then, as more facility and 
success are developed, it may gradually be lengthened, as the time 

1 A healthy attitude ia illustrated by the home room director who writes, 
"After three months in the third year of our experiment, we believe that we have 
made a good start to a successful home room program . >} J. Moon, Estab lishin g a 
Home Room Program, School Activities, 12-187-188, January, 1941. 
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is needed, to the entire period. Incidentally, the first programs 
should be good. A student \% most Important day in the school in his 
first, and his most important day in his home room is also his first. 
The reactions caused by this first period will color his altitude toward 
the home room, favorably or unfavorably, for months. 

A third important principle in the development of the home room is 
that not too much be attempted. This includes ideals, materials, and 
methods. It would Is* letter to emphasise one or two very definite 
objectives, for instance, and do those well, than attempt to achieve 
twice as many and do them only half as well. Similarly with materials 
and methods. Both of these represent new fields of experience for the 
sponsor and the menders, and any attempt to !»o too inclusive will 
result in scat tens!, rather than in concentrated, efforts. Results that 
are unsatisfactory may In* of doubt fid value in encouraging further 
interest. Success «** necessary to the development of a proper home 
mom morale and spirit. 

In this discussion we are not losing sight of the fact that a properly 
appreciate! and capitalized failure represents one of the best educa¬ 
tional opportunities there is; but we are emphasizing that ton many 
failures, especially in the early stages of learning the game, will bo 
discouraging and damaging to a proper development of desired and 
desirable attitudes toward it and a desired and desirable facility in it. 

19, The Spirit of the Home Room Should Re Continuously Erapfca- 
sized.—The home room is not merely a device fi»r the handling of 
matters of school routine; the promotion of participation in school 
activities and the coordination of them; the development of democratic 
ideals, attitude’s, and habits; the supplementing mid enriching of 
curricular experiences; or even the solving of intricate and confusing 
personal problems. H h something more, important though these 
activities may be. Basically, the home room is a family-like setting 
wherein intimate personal relationships am felt, appreciated, and 
capitalized; individual responsibilities for the good of the group are 
recognized, accepted, ami discharged; and wherein cheerfulness, 
encouragement, inspiration, constructive criticism, personal interest, 
pride, and loyalty are engendered to the Itenelit of all members. An 
ever-present recognition of this soul, or life, or spirit of the home room 
is fundamental to mtmwrftil activity in and through it And this 
understanding anti appreciation the central office nr committee must 
continuously and continually w*ck to establish in the minds of sponsors, 
members, and patrons,* 

1 A pertinent article by »« cxpcrirnml and mimwaftil *j ummr i m, Patting the 
“Home” in the H«me ltmtm, by K, M. Campbell, JmtnuU of Etiumlitm, 124; 
191-102, Septeml>er, 1041. 
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HOME ROOM MEMBERSHIP 


Four very important and practical questions arise immediately 
when the organization of a home room plan is being considered: (1) 
How large should the groups be? (2) On what basis or bases should 
students be assigned to home rooms? (3) On what basis or bases 
should the teachers be assigned to groups? (4) For how long a 
period should the groups he organized? As might be expected, there 
are a number of answers to each of these questions, which is another 
way of saying that current practice varies widely. However, in 
general, the experience of the past decade has reduced the number of 
“good” or satisfactory answers. 

Because each of the answers to these questions represents practice 
in some schools, a rather complete critical consideration of all of 
them, as discovered through a careful study of available literature, 
a great many visits and conferences, mimeographed outlines without 
number, and volumes of correspondence, wilt be presented. Out 
of this descriptive and evaluative discussion come principles that 
appear to have a good foundation in both experience and logic. How¬ 
ever, here again, it must not be assumed that a plan which works 
well in one school will be similarly successful in all others. In the 
last analysis the deciding factor should be local success. And this 
implies experimentation. 

1. The Home Room Groups Should Be Relatively Small.—The 
author has visited home room groups varying in size from eight to two 
undred students. 1 Just what is the most suitable size of group? 
ihe answer to this question depends on a number of Hems such aa, for 
example, the number of rooms available, the sizes of these rooms, the 
propo ion o the faculty that is assigned home rooms, the general 
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intellectual age and maturity of the students, previous experience of 
bothmenibere and sponsors, the generally accepted educational ideals, 
and the types of programs and activities scheduled. 

In general, a relatively smalt group of, sav, twenty to thirty-five 
students appears to lie the most logical size liecause (1 > it offers 
opportunities for direct participation l»y all memtien of the group, 
(2) in it the sponsor and her home rnnnt memlierH can easily Isenome 
personally acquainted, and (3) the average classroom accommodate* 
approximately this mindier. 

A small group might offer still more opportunities for participation 
and teacher-student arquaitil»iiiei*ship hut, on the other hand, it 
would lack the variety in interests and abilities that make for attrac¬ 
tiveness in a somewhat larger group. Further, a small group would 
probably complicate administration In valise of the greater number of 
meeting places required. 

In short, a good guess i* that the ideal home room group should be 
about the same size ns the usual eurrieular class. 

2. The Grouping Should Be s Natural One. On what basis or 
bases should the students 1»* assignn! to home room groups? Just 
what » a natural grouping? At the present time there is still con¬ 
siderable variety of practice in Midi alignment, although, in general 
there is a decided trend itt the direction of two or three procedures 
only, either singly or in combinut e*», A short discussion of these plana 
will indicate their relative strengths uttd weaknesses. 

a. By Claw, AlphnhttmHly, In this, the most widely used method 

of assigning students to home the mimlsr of tin* students in a 

claea—freshman, sophomore, etc, is simply divided by the number 
of home rooms available for this particular class, and the members are 
then assigned a!ph«l*etteally to each room. The main arguments for 
the use of this met lew! are: (1) the students are of about the same ago, 
ability, and maturity; (2) they have uUmt the same general range of 
curricular arid extracurricular interests; (3) it is a typical democratic 
grouping with no overage or underage memlw’rs ami consequently 
can be given somewhat uniform guidance; and (1) it is easily handled 
administratively. 

b. By Curriculum . -In this tyja* of classification the students 
are grouped according to the curriculum or course pursued ~ the 
commercial, vocational, or the college preparatory students liemg 
grouped together. The mum justification for this is that in such a 
group there is a community of interest. The arguments against it 
are that there is a danger of building walls between the various 
curricula--“social distinctions”-- that will Is* anything but desirable; 
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that changes in a student’s choice of a curriculum make frequent 
reassignments necessary; and that because of the narrowness of its 
outlook the room may be uninspiring and may fail to give the student 
the contacts with other fields that he should have. A vertical selection 
of members, a few from all curricula being assigned to the same room, 
is a variation of this plan sometimes, but rather infrequently, used. 
Because the mdn concern of the home room is not curricular in intent 
or material, this basis of assignment is hardly logical. 

c. By General Interests or Extracurricular Activities. —This plan 
is somewhat similar to that discussed immediately above. It is the 
plan usually used in the organization of a program of clubs; each 
student indicates his main interest and is assigned to an appropriate 
group. Obviously, there is very little or nothing to be said in favor 
of this method. While it might provide a group of students with a 
central interest, yet it is inadvisable, because: (1) not all students 
in the school have clearly defined interests; (2) the groups would be 
of unequal sizes, some too large, some too small; (3) there would be 
too great a range in the age and maturity of members; (4) since 
student interests often are of short duration and change frequently, 
there would he no continuity or stability to the plan; (5) the purpose 
of the home room is not to emphasize any one particular interest; such 
a plan, even if it were administratively possible, would represent a 
narrowing, rather than a broadening, experience. 

d. By Intelligence Quotients, Accomplishment Quotients, Marks, or 
Other Ability Ratings —-A natural outgrowth of the movement to 
segregate students, in their curricular work, on the basis of their 
I.Q., A.Q, E Q, marks, or other similar rating, was a corresponding 
plan for the home room. Some schools at the present time segregate 
on some such basis. The theory is, of course, that, because of the 
equality in ability, the groups will be more homogeneous and the 
members will therefore be more eager to participate than if their 
individual differences were more pronounced. 

On the other hand, this plan cannot be said to be “natural” in the 
sense that any club, family, or social group is natural. Rather, it is 
the opposite. Further, it has not been established conclusively that 
there is necessarily a high correlation between elements of character 
and leadership, for instance, and I.Q. We can all recall instances 
in which the student with the lower I.Q. had the higher S.Q. (social 
quotient, L.Q. (leadership quotient), or P.Q. (personality quotient). 
It may be that this argument against such sectioning is really an 
argument for it because the members with the higher S.Q., L.Q., or 
P Q. are therefore well distributed through all of the rooms and are not 
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concentrated in the room* representing the highest mortal ability. 
Two otber possible wmkw>sM> of this plan of segregating on the busis 
of I.Q. or similar ratings are the danger of “cataloguing'* students 
and the difficulties attendant on assignment of sponsors, particularly 
to the rooms of lower accomplishment or ability. 

e. By Sex,—* Naturally, the main argument for segregating the 
sexes is that a group of boys can discuss interests and problems 
peculiar to their sex that they could not if the girls were present, and 
vice versa. A second argument for such segregation is that there is 
usually more free and o|*en expression where the boys are in a group by 
themselves and the girls by themselves, and that the usual bashful ness 
of the typical adolescent boy or girl in the presence of the opposite 
sex will not exist. Further, that the adolescent boys need a man, not 
a woman, to guide them, and likewise that a woman can la* of more 
assistance to the girls than a man can. 

The arguments against such segregation are that these boys ami 
girls sit together in clashes so why not in home rot an; that a certain 
amount of acquaintanceship ami education between the sexes is desir¬ 
able and necessary; that there f*»r many of the students, a natural 
thrill and increased interest in the presence of the other sex; and that 
girls can learn from men sponsors, aial Iwrys from women sponsors. 
It is further suggested that discussion of individual and personal 
matters are provided by the department of health or in girls' and hoys’ 
clubs, anyway, ami that the usual material of the home room program 
is broad and interests both sexe* equally. In the humble opinion of 
the author, the mmsegregators have the l letter arguments. 

/, By Vertical HrHtminy. In this plan students from all of 
the three or four yearn of the school are assigned, on the basis of 
I.Q., sex, random selection, etc., to the same room. The arguments 
for this method are: (1) it represents a real “home" room because 
there are members of different ages in it; (2) it facilitates teacher- 
student acquaintanccship Ijeeuuse the sponsor already knows a 
majority of her home room memijors (this is a confusion of vertical 
sectioning with the permanent plunj; (3) it offers an opportunity to 
develop mutual understanding and assistance lietween the older and 
more experienced ami the younger and less exjjerienm! members; 
(4) interroom com|w*titions can be easily arranged liecause all rooms 
have comparable groups; (5) if provides experienced social leadership 
for each group; (i*) a certain continuity of ideals, activities, and 
practices will result (this is true only in a vertical sectioning, permanent 
membership plan); (7) it hastens the assimilation of new students; 
and (8) a knowledge and appreciation of the members of the other 
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classes will lead to fine democratic social relations instead of the 
opposite, where frequently the classes set up against each other in all 
kinds of undesirable rivalry and roughhouse competition. 1 

The main arg um ent against vertical sectioning—and it is a most 
- convincing one—is that it makes the job of all-round guidance, which 
is the main function of the home room, very, very difficult, if not 
practically impossible, because of the wide variety in ages, interests, 
and needs of the members. Social activities and competitions, while 
important, do not represent the real objective of the home room plan. 
Competent guidance in educational, moral, and personal matters, in 
citizenship, school citizenship, health, courtesy, thrift, and recreational 
and vocational affairs certainly cannot he provided for a miscellaneous 
group of students ranging from freshmen to seniors. As was suggested 
in Chap. II, if all these types of guidance were handled adequately in 
other school settings, there might be more justification for vertical 
sectioning. But such provision probably does not exist in any 
school 

The arguments listed above for vertical sectioning—and the author 
has presented or implied all that have been suggested by its propo¬ 
nents—sound rather attractive in a general way, but they are largely 
theoretical, and most assuredly they do not center around the only 
real justification of the home room—appropriate personalized guidance 
in a rather extensive array of individual matters. On this basis alone, 
the vertical sectioning plan has little to commend it. 

Two other arguments against the plan, which are hardly worth 
mentioning because its lack of adequate provision for guidance is 
enough to discourage its use, are (1) the likelihood that the older 
members will rob the younger of educational opportunities as offi¬ 
cers, committee members, etc., and (2) the difficulties of effective 
administration, 

g. By First or Other Period Class .—The most common form of 
this type of procedure is that in which an entire class is assigned 

1 Yery few articles have been written about the advantages of the vertical 
sectioning plan. One of the earliest, by W. S Learned, will be found m the 
Twenty-sixth Report of the President and Treasurer of the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion,” Part III, pp. 31-36, 1931 A more recent article is G. M. Weller's, Dana 
Cross-section Homerooms Form the School's Core, Clearing House , 16:625-529, 
May, 1942. This article emphasizes social activities and competitions only. 
Neither of these articles, or any other which the author has read, recognizes that 
the mam purpose of the home room is all-round guidance. Further, these articles 
always confuse vertical sectioning with the permanent plan of assignment. Natur- 
ally, a vertical sectioning plan does not necessarily call for a permanency of either 
student membership or sponsor tenure. 
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to a borne room period immediately preceding or following—usually 
preceding—this particular class. The main Justification of this 
procedure is that it provides any necessary expansion or contraction 
of the time required for the home room program; if the program is 
too long it can lie "nw into’ 4 the following class; if it is not long 
enough to use up the entire time, the following class may get under 
way immediately. Hrill another argument, a weak one—so weak that 
it is amazing that it is ever seriously suggested -is that thin plan cuts 
down traffic following the home room period. 

The most important argument against this method is that it is 
designed largely for administrative, and not for educational, reasons. 
If the program is too short or too long, that is the fault of the program 
committee and under wise direction should i>e as unnecessary and as 
inexcusable as a too short or too long lesson in Latin or geometry. 
Justifying this plan on its value in cutting down traffic is failing to 
give consideration to the mam end and aim of the home room idea. 

h. By Previous *S \rh*mh. In thin procedure the students from the 
same elementary or junior high schools are assigned to the same room, 
so that a home room group is, in a way, really a continuation of 
associations formed previously. The main argument for this plan 
is that it facilitate* the smooth and easy incorporation of new group)* 
into the school because of a feeling of kinship l«‘tw**en the new members 
and those from their schools who have already established friendships. 
The main argument against it is that it is narrowing; it student needs 
broadening contacts gained by association with mendier* from other 
schools. Further, this plan is not practicable anyway lieouse in must 
instances these students come from a numiier of different schools, and 
rare indeed will \m the situation in which there are just enough from 
each school to constitute standardised home room groups. The 
case gainst this plan is much stronger than the case for it, 

i. By District# kepnmiUd. In this method of assignment the 
various parts of the city or community art* charted, and students from 
the same sections are assign**! It# tie* same home room, or the opposite, 
a few from each of the sections taring gr<M|ied together. This is a 
type of random and previous schools selection that may result in either 
more or less congenial grou|je, if select**! from the same districts, 
or in more or It's* uncongenial groups if students are assigned from all 
districts; but it does not take into consideration interests, abilities, 
maturities, or needs. Further, it presents some very obvious adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. 

i> By Chromloyiml Age .*™*-The assignment of students to homo 
room groups on the basis of their chronological age is really but another 
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type of random selection and, like the others, is based on no considera¬ 
tion of interests, educational experience, guidance needs, maturity, 
ability, or administrative expedience. Because of the great range of 
individual differences among students of the same age, such selection 
would be highly unsatisfactory, from an educational standpoint, to 
say the least. 

k. By Representative and Random Selection .—The procedure most 
frequently used in representative selection is that in which the names 
of the students are listed and then, according to the number of students 
and rooms, are assigned from this list by number, as, for instance, 
the first, twenty-first, forty-first, sixty-first, etc.; second, twenty- 
second, forty-second, sixty-second, etc. In random selection the 
names are drawn out of a box, or all students are numbered and the 
numbers are drawn. 

The main arguments for representative and random selections, or 
assignments, are that they provide an unselected democratic cross 
section of the school in each room, and that they allow no favoritism 
on the part of administration, teachers, or students. However, 
because they fail to consider age, educational maturity, needs, or 
interests, they are hardly justifiable. 

l. By Student or Teacher Selection —In this plan the students 
indicate their first, second, third, or more choices of home room 
sponsor; or the sponsor indicates the names of the students she would 
like to have in her group. While there is something to be said for 
this as a method of forming a congenial group, the administrative 
difficulties are necessarily confusing. Naturally, some teachers would 
be overloaded if the plan were really carried out, while others would 
likely have small groups—or none at all. Similarly, some of the 
students would he in great demand, while others would never be chosen. 
Equitable readjustments would be burdensome, and probably irritat¬ 
ing. Further, the educative value of making contacts with other 
students and teachers is overlooked. Most important, however, this 
method is not based on student needs. 

m. By Other Plans. —There are, of course, other methods of assign¬ 
ing students to home room groups, but they are so rarely used and 
offer so few advantages that they will not be discussed. Enough has 
been suggested in this section to indicate the basic principles on which 
the students should be assigned. 

n. Combinations of Methods. —In addition to these single plans of 
assigning students to home rooms, various combinations of them are 
also used For example, almost any of the single plans may be com¬ 
bined with the sex method, or with the I.Q. or other quotient, or 
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^ith. both, if the school is large enough. In an investigation of the 
homeroom in Minnesota high schools, Rev. II..?. Deenv found that 
‘'about one school in four »«*»■*• more than one” of these methods. 1 

Which of Tfaxr Mrlhmh of Aligning Stwbnin to Homo Room# Is 
ft e8 tf —As suggested earlier, this question has not been finally and 
completely answered, and even when *1 is, the answer will not be the 
same for ail schools and all situations, fret well suggests that “the 
criteria for Judging which plan or pombiimtion of plans is best will be 
based, probably, on the answers to Hirh questions as these: Is the plan 
ample? workable? adaptable? democratic? IWs it fit in with the 
organization of the school? lb** it foster participation in citizenship 
activities? In short, d<*es it come nearest to realizing the purposes 
which the school desires to realize in the home mom period? . . , Any 
particular school nmls to consider all possible groupings and, in view 
of the conditions in the school and the conditions the school desires to 
create, decide what to dn. M * 

In medium-sized and smaller schools, the most logical plan, prol> 
ably, is the first discussed assignment by class, alphabetically; in 
larger schools perhaps the most logical plan is an assignment by class, 
plus some good personal rating. In “ome in**t»nees there might even be 
an additional provision for assignment on the basis of sex or cur¬ 
riculum, although, in general, such combinations may la* of doubtful 
value. 

In any case, the school should discover, through careful study and 
experimentation, the plan that has the most to commend it, on the basis 
of its success in making the student feel that he “Ijelongs," naturally, 
to a particular group, ami in achieving the worthy, definite, and attain¬ 
able purposes for which the home room exists. It may even Iks neces¬ 
sary to allow administiative exiwdienee to exert Horne influence in the 
final selection of a plan, hut certainly administrative expedience should 
never be either a major or an overimportant consideration. As a 
matter of fact, probably the h*ss the emphasis upon administrative 
expedience, the more will Ik* the emphasis upon the educational 
ideal for which the home mom was designed, . A school should be 
interested in the ljcst, not the easiest, procedure. 

3. Sponsors Should Be Selected end Assigned Most Carefully.— 
The third question raised at the lieginning of this chapter, “On what 
basis or bases should teachers Ik* assigned to home rooms?” requires 
a much more detailed treatment than can Is* given in this section, ho an 

1 From an unpublished piqwr at the t’luversityof Minnesota, 1041. 

S E. K. Pretwdl, '‘ICxtm-eurm ulnr Activities in Secondary Schools,” p. 40, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, boston, 11)31. 
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entire chapter will be devoted to it later. However, enough will be 
suggested here to emphasize the extreme importance of this very 
practical problem. 

Fundamentally, the sponsor is as much a member of the home room 
as any student, and as serious a consideration of her selection and 
assignment, on the basis of age, maturity, experience, personality, 
training, ideals, and ambitions, is certainly at least as important as 
a similar consideration of student members. Probably it is much more 
important. 

Not all teachers make good home room sponsors, any more than all 
of them make good automobile drivers, swimmers, cooks, or tennis 
players. However, in many schools the absurd policy of assuming that 
all teachers can become good sponsors still exists, and so all of them 
are assigned to home rooms. And, of course, in such schools no 
selection can be made because all teachers are “selected.” However, 
even in this situation a careful assignment of sponsors may help 
to avoid some of the troublesome problems which the policy of “every 
teacher a sponsor” always brings. Such designation demands that 
the administrator really know his student groups and his teachers; 
that he know what kind of sponsor will probably be the most successful 
with the particular types of home room groups represented, and that he 
assign judiciously on the basis of these knowledges. Further, if it 
appears to be necessary, he will not hesitate to make reassignments. 

In those schools in which only a part of the faculty is chosen for 
home room sponsorship, two problems are evident—selecting and 
assigning. In reality, however, both of these are but different parts 
of the same problem, because in assigning the sponsors to individual 
groups the officer or committee will demand about the same general 
array of personal and professional qualities and characteristics it 
demanded when it selected the sponsors originally. In one way this 
assignment is but a refinement of the selection procedure—a tittle 
closer “fitting” of the teacher to a particular setting. In any case, it is 
just as necessary to select and assign sponsors discriminatingly as it is 
to select and assign teachers to their academic responsibilities wisely. 

4. The Membership of the Group Should Not Be Ch ang ed Fre¬ 
quently. The fourth important problem of this chapter concerns the 
length of time for which the home room groups are organized. At the 
present time there are three commonly recognized classifications of 
home room plans based on the duration of membership—the tempo¬ 
rary, the semipermanent, and the permanent. In the following 
discussion the order of the last two types will be reversed so as to 
present a clearer picture of all three. 
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a. Temporary Mimbrnhip.-~Vnt icr thi.s plan, which is the most 
widely used at the present time, the mcndier* are aligned to a home 
room for a relatively abort period, a semester or a year, and at the 
end of this time a reorganisation is effected, Because the new groups 
are formed <m somewhat the name basis as before, many of them may 
have a nucleus of f(inner members; however, this is merely accidental 
and not definitely prearranged. A very* uncommon variation of thin 
plan, but one that does exist, is that in which these groujm am changed 
every six weeks! Needless to state, such an exceedingly temporary 
arrangement has very little to commend it, and a consideration of it 
is not included in this discussion. 

The main advantages of the temporary plan are: (l) the student 
has opportunities of knowing more teachers, and vice versa, the 
teacher has opportunities of knowing mom students; (2) the students 
can become acquainted with a greater inimSicr of their schoolmates 
than if they were with the same group for a longer period; (3) the 
novelty of the situation — new sponsor* and new homo room mates— 
adds to the general attractiveness of the home room plan; (4) if 
student-teacher relationships are not mutually pleasant they will not 
be continued for long, 

A fifth advantage of the tcnqwrary plan, which requires a longer 
treatment, concerns the competency of the sponsor. And this b 
probably the most ii«|H*rta«t of id! the support mg arguments given. 
In large schools at least, the sponsor, while she may have new groups 
each term or year, still has alsmt the same age or class level each time. 
Because of this she can learn to diagnose the needs of particular 
school levels and liecome more expert in the tyjies of material and 
methods that are must appropriate for particular groups than she 
could if she were to have a freshman group one semester, a sophomore 
the next, a Junior the next, and a senior the next. 

The chief argument against the temporary plan is that it does not 
offer sufficient opportunities for the sjsinswr and the members to 
become really well acquainted. For instance, in the average one 
meeting a week semester there are from sixteen to twenty regular 
home room periods, and this munlier is not great enough to insure the 
development of the more or less intimate acquaintance essential to 
successful guidance, other arguments against this plan are that it 
provides no continuity of program and that there is likely to b© 
duplication of material and activities. 

Obviously, these last two arguments against the temporary plan 
represent faults of organisation rather than Imsie weakness^ of the 
plan itself. If the groujw are entirely new each semester, or largely 
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so, and if the various sponsors of this particular level of students 
are assigned responsibility for specially designated phases of programs, 
emphases, and activities, suitable continuity with little or no duplica¬ 
tion should result However, the first argument against the plan, that 
it does not offer sufficient opportunity for the sponsor and her home 
room members to become really acquainted, cannot be overcome by the 
organization of material or methods; it is an inherent weakness. 

b. Permanent Membership—In the permanent plan of home room 
organization the students are assigned to a group and this group con¬ 
tinues as a uni t until it is promoted or graduated. Almost always 
the sponsor is also assigned permanently. There are three main 
justifications for this type of organization: (1) the members and the 
sponsor can become better acquainted than they could if the period 
were short; (2) there will 'be no duplication of work, emphases, or 
activities; and (3) responsibility for the success of the room is definitely 
placed. All three are good arguments. 

In the first place, a teacher who has a home room group for a 
period of six or eight semesters can learn to know the members, their 
interests and ambitions, their strengths and weaknesses, their successes 
and failures, far better than she could ever learn to know them in the 
short space of a semester or year. She can, also, m the case of the 
many schools in which sponsors visit the homes of their members, make 
a stronger and a more helpful contact with the parents. Further, her 
program of development and education is uninterrupted, and not only 
can she try other plans in case of failure with those first tried, but she 
can watch, discover, and measure the progress made by her students. 
This general cumulative knowledge should be of great value in her 
work. 

In the second place, there is no lost motion in the permanent plan 
of home room membership. The sponsor is responsible for the entire 
schedule of the group in each of its six or eight semesters, and she can 
not only avoid duplication but also build up a program that is appro¬ 
priate and one that has balance, caliber, continuity, and unity. 

Lastly, under this plan responsibility for progress is definitely 
placed in the hands of one individual and not scattered, as it is in the 
case of the temporary plan. Such a placement should mean that the 
sponsor must recognize that the entire job is hers and that she can 
expect no assistance from other sponsors. If satisfactory progress is 
made, the credit is hers; if satisfactory progress is not made, the 
blame is hers. Under this plan the sponsor’s pride, self-respect, and 
reputation are at stake. 

The usual arguments against the permanent plan are*. (1) the 
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sponsor can never lieeome an expert in the many phases of “home- 
roomology" for all of the three nr four yearn; (2) there may be a 
development of a few officer*, committeemen, and leaders that will 
prevent the leas capable members from assuming important posts of 
participation; (3) the netting will lark the novelty inherent in new 
groups each term; (4) in raw? the sponsor is nut really adept or accept¬ 
able, the resulting unfortunate situation cannot lie readily changed; 
(5) in case of misundendanduig between student members and sponsor 
this unpleasant situation will continue more or Ims permanently; and 
(Q) as the groups advance toward semnrhwxl, they will become 
smaller and smaller until finally they will be only about half as large as 
when first organised. 

A critical examination of these arguments against the permanent 
plan will reveal that most, or all, of them ran be avoided by intelligent 
leadership and carefully planned organisation. An intelligent sponsor 
can and mil prepare herself for the changing obligations and emphases 
of the various years. Wise leadership will prevent one group of 
members from remaining perjieitially in office and will see that the 
less capable members are given opportunities anti an? assisted in the 
faithful discharge of these duties. There need la* no lack of novelty 
or attractiveness under this plan if new interests and emphases are 
provided In each of the semesters —ns they are. 

If the sponsor is not realty adept or acceptable to the group after 
being given a fair trial, she will \m relieved of her re*]wmsibiHty for 
it; and if unfortunate situations arise Iwtween her and her mem tiers 
that cannot Is* ironed mil satisfactorily, the necessary adjustments 
will be made in the membership of the group. For example, in the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High .School, t'niontown, Fa., a student 
may ask to be traiisferrid from a home room, class section, or course, 
at any time. He fills out a formal blank, stating his reasons for 
desiring the transfer, secures the signature of his parent and his 
counselor, and has the transfer approved by the office. Such a 
procedure, providing as it ihmt for careful cheeks, is logical and should 
be beneficial to any maladjusted student. In the last place, a smaller 
group should mean increasingly effective guidance efforts. If the 
group do become ton small—whatever that is—they can be easily 
combined, and the released «i«msur begin all over again with a fresh¬ 
man group. 

c. Semipermanent Mrmbmihip. —This typo of membership plan lies 
midway between the temporary and the permanent plans. It com¬ 
bines the strengths of the former with at least some of the strengths 
of the latter. In it the members and their sponsor continue together 
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just as long as personal relationships and progress are satisfactory. 
This may be two, three, or four semesters. When it appears that the 
room should be discontinued, reorganized, or combined, this is done. 
While this is a more loose organization than the permanent plan, it 
has much to commend it and is to be found in quite a number of 
schools at the present time. The inherent weaknesses of the tempo¬ 
rary plan are avoided, at least to a decreasing extent, and the strengths 
of the permanent plan are incorporated, though perhaps less definitely 
and cleanly. In general, probably this plan lacks the stability of the 
permanent plan. 

A Comparative Study of the Temporary and Permanent Plans of 
Home Room Membership.—Which is the better plan? In an attempt 
to answer this question, Edward Sauvain, principal of Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa, made a study of teachers* and students* 
opinions of the two plans. In this school the students are perma¬ 
nently assigned to the home room on the vertical p lan. 

Mr. Sauvain collected the opinions of forty-four Schenley High 
School teachers who had had experience under both the temporary and 
the permanent plans. Of these forty-four teachers, forty were rated 
“superior” by the Department of Personnel of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. These forty-four teachers were asked to give their opinions 
on an unsigned blank to twenty basic questions concerning the two 
plans. Because of the pertinence and the completeness of the study, 
these teacher reactions to all of the questions are presented in the 
table on pages 79-80. 1 


Prom this table it will be noted that these sponsors overwhelmingly 
favored the permanent plan. The only question on which they 
favored the temporary plan is number 14, which concerns the prepara¬ 
tion of administrative reports. It is also evident that there was some 
little disagreement on question 17, concerning the relative amount of 
work required under the two plans, and question 20, concerning 
segregation on the basis of curriculum pursued. The greatest number 
ot unable to decide” answers concerned question 7, on absence; 9, 
on scholarship; and 10, on student participation. That these sponsors 
favored the class, or horizontal, rather than the vertical plan is seen 
irom their answers to question 19. 

In addition to the teachers’ estimates, evaluations were obtained 
from seventy-one students who had had experience with both plans. 

hese students were asked, “ Do you recommend that at the end of this 
semester we abolish our Schenley home room plan of having students 

Httsbijirgh, 1931 ^ ^° m aa ^P^hshed master's thesis at the University of 
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A Comparative Study of Two Home Room Plans 
(P means permanent, T, temporary, and U, unable to decide) 


Questions P 

1. Which plan better enables the teacher to learn to know the indi¬ 


vidual pupils well enough to discover the tastes, talents, or any 
unusual abilities that should be considered in educational and 
vocational guidance?..... 43 

2. Which plan better enables a teacher to become well acquainted 
with the parents and home conditions of individual pupils?.... 42 

3. Which plan better enables the teacher and the pupils to dis¬ 
cover in individual pupils qualities of leadership?... 39 

4. Which plan better affords opportunities to develop, uninter¬ 

ruptedly, the leadership qualities that have been discovered in 
individual pupils?..... ... .. 42 

5. Which plan trains more successfully the follow type of pupils to 

follow the right kind of leaders among pupils?. 37 


6. Which plan better enables the new pupils to be oriented and 
completely assimilated in the life of the school in a short time?. 37 

7. Which plan is better suited to keep pupils in school year after 
year who are sometimes inclined to be absent unnecessarily?... 33 

8. Which plan makes it easier to rescue the pupils who do not re¬ 
enroll at*the beginning of September because they are uncer¬ 
tain whether they wish to continue in school or to quit per¬ 


manently?— ..... 39 

9. Which plan better promotes scholarship?... 28 

10. Which plan secures more pupil participation in the varied 

activities of the school?...... 28 

11. Which plan better promotes good school citizenship?. 36 

12. Which plan better promotes school spirit in the best sense of 

the term rather than class spirit?.... 42 

13. Which plan gives the better opportunities through a school 
council or senate for the cooperation of pupils with the faculty 

in the management and improvement of the school?. 38 

14. Which plan makes it easier for the teacher to prepare statistical 

reports called for by grades, such as attendance reports, age, 
grade reports, etc.?..... 11 

15. When it is important in a critical situation for anyone to obtain 

information quickly regarding a pupil, which plan is the more 
practical?. 40 

16 When inquiries come from information regarding former pupils, 

which plan makes it possible for the school to answer more defi¬ 
nite questions?... 41 

17 Which of the two requires, in your judgment, more work on the 

part of the teacher?.... . 28 

18 Considering the best interests of the pupils, as you naturally 

do, which of the two plans do you recommend that we use next 
semester?.. .. 40 
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A Comparative Study of Two Home Room Planb.— {Continued) 


Questions 

P 

T 

U 

19. If found possible in a permanent homo room plan, do you think 
’ it would he better for the pupils if we had only pupils of a single 

Yes 

No 

U 

grade m a room, e g. } only 9A’s or only lOB's?. 

33 

7 

4 

20. In. a permanent home room plan, do you think it would be 
better for the pupils if we had in a room only pupils taking the 
same course, e g commercial or academic?.. . 

32 


2 


continue to be together in the same home room? ” The students were 
asked to give the reasons for their answer hut not to sign their reports. 
Of the seventy-one, forty-two favored the permanent plan; twenty- 
nine students desired a change every semester in order, usually, “to 
learn to know more pupils.” 

Although some criticism might be made of this investigation 
because it represents opinions unsupported by specific data and, 
further, because these opinions may have been biased owing to the 
present, more recent, and hence more mature experience and probably 
consequent greater success, yet it is striking that such a large propor¬ 
tion of the group should favor the permanent plan. 

Similar comparative studies utilizing specific facts on such definite 
items as scholarship, absence, participation, preparation of records and 
reports, or amount of time spent would be still more effective in 
establishing the superiority of either plan. However, until we have 
measures for such items as citizenship, acquaintanceship, leadership, 
followership, or orientation, the opinions of competent members and 
sponsors must be used, and they do furnish at least a starting point in 
the evaluation of the plans. Comparative studies in other situations 
in which the students are assigned from a single class, as opposed 
to the vertical assignment, or on the basis of curriculum pursued, 
would certainly shed additional light on the problem. 

In any case, a careful and exhaustive examination of the literature 
on home room organization and administration, of school out lin es and 
publications of various types, and of correspondence and conferences 
shows that there is a very decided trend away from the temporary 
plan of home room membership and toward the permanent and semiper¬ 
manent plans There is, in the schools of the country, far more 
sentiment for either of these latter plans than there was ten or twelve 
years ago. And this'appears to be a healthy development. 








CHAPTER V 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HOME ROOM 

The main objectives of the home room plan cannot be achieved 
through a teacher-dominated, formal, or even informal, class. They 
can be achieved only through a miniature democracy in which the 
students assume and more or less successfully discharge the responsi¬ 
bilities for the room’s various programs and activities. And although 
it is entirely possible for a sponsor and group to overemphasize the 
development of smooth-running machinery and lose sight of the main 
purposes and objectives of the home idea, yet sound organization 
and efficient internal administration are essential if responsibility is 
to be definitely charged, intelligent leadership and followership 
developed, and general competency and success assured . 1 Wise 
sponsorship will ensure that the mechanics and routine of home room 
affairs do not overshadow, in importance, more significant educational 
opportunities. While the main concern of this chapter is the organiza¬ 
tion of the room under officers and committees, a number of more or 
less minor but relevant details must also be considered. 

The Use of Names for Home Room Groups.—Should the home 
room adopt a special name or other designation? In some schools, 
particularly in the upper grades and junior high school, each room 
selects a name by which it is thereafter known. These names may be 
of various general types, for instance, animals (bears, beavers, tigers, 
lions), states, colors, flowers, trees, rivers, names of Indian tribes, 
of great men and women, etc. The justification of the use of this 
device is that it adds attractiveness, develops individuality, stirs 
imagination, and motivates participation through its interpretation 
of interests, aims, and general principles . 2 

1 A High School Staff Studies Pupil Responsibility, by S. M. Corey and G. J. 
Froelich, School Review, 60:568-576, October, 1042, is a description of an investi¬ 
gation and program designed to improve student acceptance of intellectual and 
social obligations at the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools. 

3 For a good description of the use of this device in one school, see Bnel T. 
Johnson, Home Room Emblems and Letterheads, School Activities, 19:3,08-104, 
134, November, 1938. In this school (Poplar Bluff [Missouri] Junior High School) 
each room originated its name and slogan and designed and produced an appro¬ 
priate emblem. These emblems were also reproduced on individual room letter¬ 
heads. Some of the names are “Builders,” “Pacemakers,” “Trail Blazers,” 
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On the other hand, while such a device may have some value, 
especially in rooms of lower school levels, yet there is a posable 
danger that it may bring a boisterousness, confusion, and false empha¬ 
sis into the program that are anything but desirable. And although 
designating the home room groups by the numbers of their rooms may 
be somewhat cold and formal, yet it does make for proper emphasis, 
good discipline, and efficient administration. 

The Adoption of Rituals, Colors, Flowers, Mottoes, Slogans, 
Creeds, Songs, and Yells.—Some schools, usually those which have 
a symbolic emblem, include a short formal ritual as a part of their 
regular programs. Perhaps there is no serious objection to this, 
provided it is not too long and does not become a useless formality. 
The adoption of a color or flower is probably harmless but not particu¬ 
larly inspiring, educative, or valuable. And it may, of course, be 
the cause of friction if several rooms desire to adopt the same color 
or flower. The selection of a motto, slogan, or creed probably has 
more to commend it, especially if the groups develop these or help 
to develop them, but even then there is a distinct possibility that 
these items may represent high-sounding but more or less unin¬ 
telligible and incomprehensible thoughts and ideas. Because of the 
nature of the home room plan, and also because of the proximity of 
the rooms, the adoption of a song or yell is of doubtful practical value. 
In short, these items represent minor home room concerns, and giving 
too much attention to them may detract from more worth-while 
interests and activities. 

Charter, Constitution, and By-laws.—In a few schools a “charter,” 
or official permission to organize, is issued to each room by the central 
office or the student council. This is largely a formal, unnecessary, and 
time-consuming procedure which has relatively few apparent educa¬ 
tional benefits. 

The development of a constitution covering the name, objectives, 
organization, duties of officers, membership, powers, meetings, amend¬ 
ments, and other details is usually one of the first matters of business 
of a democratic body. And such a constitution is used in many home 
rooms. However, entirely too much time is spent in most of these 
home rooms in this development and adoption. The development 
of such a device haB, of course, some educational benefits for the 


“Pirates," “Bee Hive," “Wild Cats," and “Life Savers.” Other designations 
often found are “Pioneers," “Explorers,” “Shipmates,” “Friends,” “Weavers,” 
“Boosters,” and “Pilots.” Another pertinent article is H. D. Williams, Integrat¬ 
ing the Home Room Program by Name, Plaque, and Ritual, School Activities. 
8:247-249, February, 1937. 
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students, but much time that should be used in more profitable ways 
is often wasted in lengthy, confusing, and almost worthless discussion. 
“Amending the constitution” appears perpetually to be the main 
order of business in many student organizations. Further, such 
extreme formalization is certainly at variance with the spirit of the 
home room plan. A home room constitution is justifiable only if it 
helps to organize and expedite home room activities. 

Judging by the average home room outline, there is considerable 
confusion among school people concerning the purpose and function 
of by-laws. Some of these individuals confuse by-laws with parlia¬ 
mentary procedures; others, with the constitution. In reality, the 
latter conception, while not exactly accurate, is more nearly correct 
than the former. By-laws, often included as a part of a constitution, 
are minor rules and usually concern such matters as quorum, commit¬ 
tees, elections, vacancies, reports. Here again, a simple set of by-laws 
may be somewhat desirable, but an overemphasis on the development 
of mechanics may hinder the program. 

Dues and Fees.—In some schools there is a regular practice of 
assessing each member of a home room a small amount, this money 
being used to support any of the room's activities that may require 
financing. This policy of having such regular room dues and fees is 
probably inadvisable. Theoretically, the school has no more right 
to charge these fees than it has to charge similar fees in a Latin or an 
English class. Practically, if the group votes to assess its members, 
there will always be those who cannot pay, as well as those who do pay 
and should not. Naturally, there is a resultant danger that those who 
do not pay will be set off from the others and become outcasts, either 
in their own minds or in the minds of the members who do pay, or 
in the minds of both. Anyway, fees and dues that would total enough 
to be of any real value would be too large for the average member to 
pay. If desired, a collection might be taken to finance particular 
home room projects, such as the purchase of a picture or flag, or to 
provide funds for a room party or other social event, but this should 
be a voluntary contribution. However, even in these cases, the dan¬ 
gers are obvious. 

HOME ROOM OFFICERS* 

The home room is a democratic body and as in any such organiza¬ 
tion provision must be made for the selection of officers. However, 

l See Chaps. VI-VIII of H. C. McKown, “The Student Council,” and V. 
Bailard and H. C. McKown, “So You were Elected 1,” McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc, New York, 1944 and 1946. 
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these officers should not be selected too hastily, certainly not until 
the students have learned about the duties involved and the qualifica¬ 
tions demanded, and canvassed the members of the group for suitable 
material. 

Usually it is desirable to choose a temporary chairman and secre¬ 
tary, or even an entire cabinet, the sponsor acting as the chairman 
pro tem. These officers may then be retained or replaced by the 
permanent officers as soon as the group is well enough acquainted 
with itself to justify such an election. In addition to the material of 
the following pages, suggested programs and procedures for such 
elections will be found in Chap. XVII. 

Officers and Their Duties.—There are about as many possibilities 
of offices and officers as there are possibilities of fields of home room 
activities although, on the whole, it is probably better to place responsi¬ 
bility for a great many of these duties in the hands of committees 
rather than officers. However, some officers are necessary, at least 
the usual three or four. These officers form the room’s cabinet. A 
few possible officers and their duties will be briefly suggested . 1 

President .—This officer is responsible, in general, for the efficient 
organization and administration of the home room’s activities He 
presides at all regular and special meetings except when others, such 
as program chairmen, are asked to take charge of the meeting. He 
conducts the usual business meetings, calls for reports, appoints 
committees, delegates authority, handles all business pertaining 
to his group, unless otherwise delegated, and performs other duties 
commonly recognized as his . 2 

Vice-president .—The vice-president presides and performs the 
duties of the president in the event of his absence. He acts as general 
assistant to the president in all matters and accepts responsibilities 
delegated to him. He may, if it is thought desirable, be assigned 
special duties. Often he is chairman of an important co mmit tee 
such as the program or activity committee. 

Secretary —The secretary keeps a formal record of all meetings; 
receives and files all reports; sends reports of meetings to the office 

1 Owing undoubtedly to the war, and also perhaps to the development of the 
High School Victory Corps, in Borne schools the home room officers are called by 
military or naval designations—captain, lieutenant, sergeant, commander, lieuten¬ 
ant commander, etc. Because the home room can, by no stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion, in itB ideals, organization, or activities represent a military or naval unit, 
such designations are entirely out of place. The same objection can be made 
against the use of governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, or mayor, city 
clerk, city treasurer, etc , imitations of state or municipal organization, 

2 See p. 328 for an outline of business meeting procedure, and a list of books on 
parliamentary law. See also principle No. 13, p. 140. 
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of the central committee; attends to correspondence; reads the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 

Treasurer .—The treasurer is responsible for the collecting, handling, 
and disbursing of all funds that may be voted for the room's needs, as 
for charity, student loan, welfare, and other drives. He keeps accurate 
and complete records; he disburses only on proper authority. He may, 
if desired, handle the room's banking and thrift program or act as 
cHirman of the room’s thrift committee. 

Representative .—This officer represents the room in the student 
council or other central student body. In some schools this repre¬ 
sentative is the president of the room, although such an organization 
is probably not so wise as that in which a special representative is 
elected. He attends, carries the wishes or reactions of the room to, 
and participates in, the deliberations of this central body, and brings 
back to the room the wishes or the records of the actions of the council. 

Other Officers .—In addition to the regular officers, a few minor 
ones may be mentioned to suggest some of the possibilities. 

Usher, Host , Hostess , or Traffiic Officer .—This officer opens and 
closes the room door; sees that visitors are welcomed and seated; 
assists in expediting traffic into, from, and past the room. He may 
lead his group into and from the general school assembly in case 
traffic necessitates this procedure. 

Banker or Thrift Officer ,—This officer handles the room's banking; 
is responsible for the records and deposits; accepts deposits and carries 
them to the principal’s office. Ho assists in promoting thrift programs 
and activities of various types. He may be chairman of the thrift 
committee. This work is frequently done by the room treasurer. 

Cheer Leader or Song Leader .—If the room has an opportunity to 
develop and use individual cheers and songs, the leader will see that 
these are provided on the proper occasion and learned by the members 
of the group, and also lead the group in them at the proper time. 

Attendance Officer .—This officer keeps a record of attendance, 
reports absentees; promotes letters and messages to, and visits with, 
absent members; discourages tardiness and absence by means of 
various devices, posters, programs, slogans, investigations, etc. 

Reporter .—The reporter prepares and sends news concerning the 
room, its members, programs, and activities, to the school's publica¬ 
tion. He may solicit and collect subscriptions and distribute papers 
in the room. 

Sergeant at Arms or Marshal .—This officer supervises discipline 
in the room, runs errands for the presiding officer, and performs any 
duties assigned by the attendance officer or others. This office may 
be combined with that of the traffic officer or usher. 
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Inspector.— The inspector checks up on the general condition of 
the room; promotes care of person, room, and equipment; turns lights 
on and off as needed; keeps records of inspections; and, in general, helps 
to promote orderliness and neatness in home room arrangements and 
equipment. 

Program Critic —The program critic sympathetically rates, com¬ 
ments on, and criticizes the material, organization, and presentation 
of the various numbers of the program. Needless to state, good work 
as well as the opposite should receive attention. He cooperates with 
the program committee (of which he probably should be a member, 
perhaps the chairman) in developing high program standards and 
encouraging approximation of them. 

Miscellaneous Officers— Other officers, some of them more suitable 
to elementary and junior high schools, are roll call officer, date chair¬ 
man (places date on board daily), chaplain (schedules members for 
Bible reading), duster, florist, chalk and eraser chairman,detective 
(locates lost books and articles), parent-teacher association booster, 
physical director (leads group in physical exercises), and parlia¬ 
mentarian (promotes correct parliamentary procedures). 

Election of Officers.—Although it frequently happens, an election 
of officers without a serious consideration of the requirements neces¬ 
sary for office holding is as absurd as the purchase of clothing without a 
serious consideration of the use to be made of it. The selection of 
poor leaders will handicap the room for the entire term, although a 
recognition by the members of the room of their lack of good judgment 
may be educative and beneficial. However, tills lesson will probably 
be too costly. One essential that should be stressed in the discussion 
preceding election is the distinction between seif-assertiveness and 
leadership, a distinction which will be found in the programs on pages 
326-327. As suggested previously, a good policy is to delay the 
election of permanent officers for two or three weeks following 
temporary organization 

There are three commonly used methods of nominating officers: (1) 
from the floor; (2) by a nominating ballot; and (3) by a committee. 
Probably the least desirable method for the home room is the third. 
Although nominations made by this method may be most excellent, 
especially if the committee is competent, yet there is always some 
atmosphere of “secrecy” and “politics” about it that is undesirable. 
Even if a committee selects the candidates, ample opportunity should 
be allowed for the proposing of any other names by any members of 
the room. The weakness of this provision for additional candidates 
is well known only very rarely are additional candidates nominated. 
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A careful previous check to prevent the proposal of names of candidates 
who, for one reason or another, are ineligible will help to avoid possible 
embarrassing situations. For this purpose, an eligibility list is often 
posted or written on the blackboard. Such a list is far preferable 
to an “ineligible list.” 

The home room members should be encouraged to make real 
nominating speeches, describing the qualifications of their candidates 
rather than merely giving their names. If more formal records 
of candidates aro desired—and these probably will be demanded the 
farther along in school the members are—a mimeographed sheet show¬ 
ing the entire school record of each candidate may be prepared. 
The names on such reports should be arranged alphabetically, in order 
to forestall possible charges or feelings of favoritism. If the candidates 
are not well known, they should be introduced. Often they are 
allowed or “required” to make “political addresses” to the group. 
However, this procedure is probably of doubtful value because the 
personal appeal of the candidate does not necessarily guarantee 
ability to do the work of the particular office. For example, a candi¬ 
date for the office of secretary might have the finest of “professional” 
qualifications, but make a very poor public appearance; and some 
other individual with few qualifications, but with a glib tongue 
or a sense of humor, might make a very excellent personal 
appeal. 

The final election of officers may be by written ballot, rising 
vote, show of hands, or roll call. Probably the best of the four plans 
is the first. If all officers aro to be voted upon at the same time, a 
mimeographed sheet containing the names of the candidates for each 
office may be used, or, if this is not feasible, writing the names on 
the board and providing each member with a sheet of blank paper will 
be about as valuable, although it lacks the caliber, importance, and 
dignity that a real “honest-to-goodness” ballot carries. Counting 
the ballots and placing the returns on the board as they are read will 
add interest to the election, although care must be taken to prevent 
unsuccessful candidates from feeling failure, disappointment, or 
embarrassment. An “inaugural address” by the newly elected 
president is customary, and it is of value, even though it is only a 
sentence or two in length. The results of a home room election should 
be reported to the central office. 

Term of Office.—How long should be the tenure of home room 
officers? Practice varies widely from school to school. Officers aro 
elected for periods ranging all the way from one week to, in the case of 
the permanent plan, three or four years. The most common term, 
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and the one that appeals to be most logical, is a single semester. 
Changing officers more than once a semester is changing them too 
frequently, because of the lost motion incurred—time consumed, 
policies readjusted, and required training given. Similarly, in the 
permanent plan of organization, the officers should probably serve 
one semester unless specifically reelected. Comparatively frequent 
changes of officers will add novelty and interest, give more oppor¬ 
tunities for office holding, and, in the case of inefficient officers, provide 
for their early removal. The matter of reelection will be discussed 
later. 

Restrictions on Office Holding.—One of the troublesome and 
unsettled problems of home room organization concerns the possible 
restrictions on office holding. The most commonly recognized of such 
restrictions are sex, marks, and reelection. Although a complete 
general policy regarding these restrictions, applicable to all schools 
and all situations, cannot be handed out by the author or anyone else, 
enough of the implication may be suggested to outline and define a 
justifiable policy concerning these three possible limitations. Of 
course, in the establishment of such a policy, logic is preferable to 
tradition. 

A sensible discussion of any proposed or possible plan of restriction 
can be based only on a serious consideration of the purposes or func¬ 
tions of offices. The two main objectives in providing for office 
holding are, first, to educate those who become officers; and, second, 
to educate, less directly, those students who elect and serve under these 
officers. Naturally, the most obvious reason for electing officers is to 
“get things done,” but this idea is incorporated in the second objective. 
Merely getting things done cannot justify the internal organization of 
any school society or institution; a teacher could “get things done” 
much more easily and much more efficiently than a student. ‘ 1 Getting 
things done with maximum educative accompaniments for all con¬ 
cerned” represents real justification. 

Incidentally, if the home room plan is just being introduced, or the 
rooms just being organized, it is of paramount importance that the first 
officers he unusually good. If inefficient officers are elected, the 
room may profit from its resulting unhappy experience, but such an 
unhappy experience will be discouraging and hindering. If a student’s 
first day in the school is the most important that he will ever spend 
in it, and his first day in a home room is, similarly, the most important, 
then it is just as logical to state that the room’s first set of officers 
is the most important that it will ever elect. Efficient officers will 
assist in “getting started right,” promote helpful attitudes, and also 
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set standards which later officers will attempt to approximate. This 
point cannot be overemphasized. And it is related to the restrictions 
discussed below. 

1 Restriction on the Basis of Marks .—This possible restriction 
of office holding concerns school success or marks, and it splits very 
easily into two parts: (1) should home room officers be required to 
carry successfully their entire academic load? and (2) should home 
room officers be required to maintain a higher average than that 
represented by merely passing marks? Both types of limitation are 
rather widely used. 

The main justifications of the first type of restriction—that the 
office holders must carry successfully their entire load—are: (1) the 
student who is not up in his school work is not a good, completely 
respected school citizen and should not hold a citizen’s office; (2) 
if he is down in his work he may be motivated to get up in it, if he 
is not allowed to hold office; and (3) those students who are not 
up in their school work should spend their time on that work instead 
of spending it on home room duties. On the whole, there appears to be 
considerable logic in requiring the officer to discharge successfully 
his first major school responsibility—carrying his regular academic 
load successfully. 

Should the office holder be required to maintain a higher average 
than that represented by merely passing marks? The usual justifica¬ 
tions of this restriction are: (1) the officers will be more respected, 
and (2) there is a high correlation between success in academic sub¬ 
jects and ability to direct and lead successfully. Both of these argu¬ 
ments are probably unsound and illogical. Certainly the first one 
mentioned is not true enough or vital enough to be worth very serious 
consideration. In fact, it is entirely conceivable that high scholarship 
might even vitiate leadership, due to resultant attitudes on the part 
of the leader, the followers, or both. That there is a high correlation 
between scholarship and personality, leadership, and general social 
efficiency is an opinion that is usually held by the average classroom 
teacher, but, in reality, this correlation is not high enough to warrant 
any such complete generalization. Often there is no correlation 
whatever. Certainly in adult affairs, outside of purely academic 
fields, leadership is not characterized by scholarship or brilliant 
academic mentality. Further, if the main purpose of office holding is 
to get things done with educative benefits for those directly concerned, 
then forcing an officer to meet high requirements in some other 
but distantly related field is not logical. The student with the 
high marks may be entirely unfitted for office holding, as may be, of 
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course, the individual with the lower scholarship rating. There is 
probably no justification for this type of restriction, ^ 

The author recognizes that both of those opinions—(1) officers 
should be carrying their school work satisfactorily, and (2) they 
should not be required to have high averages—are quite contrary 
to the opinions of many sponsors and administrators. Miss Mercer, 
for instance, in her study found that in 42 per cent of the home rooms 
investigated there were no eligibility requirements for office holding; 
17 per cent required high averages (3 per cent required honor roll 
rating); 2 per cent “must pass at least half of work”; 14 per cent 
“may have one major condition or failure”; 13 per cent “no failing 
marks” “Satisfactory conduct and scholarship” were required by 
12 per cent of the 280 schools represented in this phase of the survey. 
In other words, the author disagrees with 75 per cent (the total of the 
42,17, 2, and 14 per cents) of the policies represented in this study. 
But he believes that he has a good basis for this disagreement. 

2. j Restriction on the Bads of Subject Load —Some schools limit 
home room officerships—and other school officerships too, for that 
matter—to those students who are carrying regular full academic 
loads. Probably, except under the most unusual circumstances, 
this is a good policy. It emphasizes that the student, in order to 
be a good citizen, must keep up with his classmates. And in those 
schools which require a student to be passing in all of his work, or 
to have better than average marks, before being eligible, it prevents 
a student from dropping the subject in which he has a hindering 
record, in order to become eligible. 

3. Restriction on the Basis of Sex .—Where boys and girls are 
assigned together in the home room the question of the relative 
proportion of boys and girls as officers is often raised at election time. 
It is usually asked in this form: Should not there be a requirement 
that one-half of the officers be boys and one-half of them, girls? Prob¬ 
ably, if there is a very decided sex consciousness in the room, or if 
membership is predominately of one sex, some such limitation may be 
advisable. The objection to all, or nearly all, girl officers, for instance, 
is the danger that the group will, therefore, be looked upon as a 
“bunch of sissies,” as one student expressed it. In one school the 
author saw the sign “Petticoat Room” hanging on the door of a home 
room. Its presence was explained by the fact that all of the officers 
were girls and one of the boys, to show his disgust, made the sign 
and hung it on the door during the meeting. Of course, it did not 
stay there long, but it probably expressed the general attitude of 
some of the boys of the room, at least. However, if the room is 
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more interested in the efficient handling of its affairs and is led to 
forget sex, there need he no restriction of office holding on this basis. 
In most home rooms this limitation will be unnecessary, anyway; there 
will be no problem. 

4. Restriction on the Bomb of Reelection. —Should reelection of 
officers be allowed? The answer to this question will undoubtedly 
depend, as was suggested before, on the schoors conception of the 
main purpose of officers and officerships. If the school is more 
interested in the education of officers than it is in the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of the home rooms, then it will see that as many students as 
possible are given opportunities to become educated in these offices 
and few or no reelections will be countenanced. Conversely, if the 
school is less interested in the education of individual officers and 
more interested in the education resulting from efficient administra¬ 
tion, then there will be no restriction on reelection. 

A word about one type of office-holding policy to be found in a 
few schools is in order. In this policy the four main officers progress 
upward from the bottom, the treasurer, only, being elected each time. 
The following semester this treasurer automatically becomes secretary, 
then vice-president, and finally, at the beginning of the fourth semester, 
president. This appears to be too long a term, as only one officer 
will be elected each semester and he will have a four-semester term 
ahead of him. More important, however, it presupposes that any 
individual can be equally efficient in all offices, an assumption that is 
held nowhere in real life and one that is as absurd in school life. 
This plan has very, very little to commend it. 

Probably there should be no hard and fast rule concerning reelec¬ 
tion. An excellent officer might be reelected once, perhaps, or even 
more than once, in the interest of a well-administered room, although 
too frequent reduction will probably be detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of a fine room spirit. Some schools have a policy that an officer 
may be reelected to another office but may not succeed himself in 
any office. The president, for example, might be elected secretary 
but could not be reelected president. In other schools, officers may 
not be reelected immediately; that is, a secretary, for instance, cannot 
succeed himself, but may be elected again after the following term. 
In any case, where good officers have not been reelected, their interest, 
ability, and experience should bo capitalized in some unofficial or even 
semiofficial capacity, for instance, as deputies or advisers to their 
successors or as chairmen of committees. 

However, in general, this problem of reelection will probably solve 
itself through the attitudes of the various members of the room. If, 
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in the opinion of the room, after due consideration of the importance 
of the positions and those members available for them, the group 
desires to reelect its officers, or some of them, there appears to be no 
real reason why it should not do so. Frankly, a general rule that there 
be no reelections is not only an imposition of outside authority on what 
is supposed to be a miniature democracy, but also a confession that the 
room cannot recognize good officers when it sees them and is not 
competent to select its own cabinet. Thus, in a way, such a restric¬ 
tion on the election of officers is a sort of insult to the intelligence of the 
group. 1 


HOME ROOM COMMITTEES 

A committee organization in the home room accomplishes five 
things: (1) it discovers and capitalizes special interests and abilities 
of the members; 2 (2) it increases direct participation in, and education 
through, home room affairs; (3) it increases the interest of the members; 
(4) it teaches cooperation and team work; and (5) it makes for an 
equitable distribution of home room responsibilities. 

Types of Committees.—In general, there are two types of com¬ 
mittees, standing or permanent, and temporary. Standing com¬ 
mittees are usually appointed for the same term of office as that 
of the regular officers of the group. Temporary committees are 
appointed for a shorter period, generally for some very specific duty 
or project, and are either discharged or considered discharged when this 
task has been done. 

Organization of Committees.—There are two methods by which 
home room committees may be authorized. In the first method, after 
a consideration by the home room cabinet, the chairman and all of 
the members are appointed by the president; in the second, the 
president appoints only the chairman, and he selects or recommends 
the other members of the committee. Usually these, when so selected 
or recommended, are officially approved or confirmed by the president 
or the cabinet. Although both of these plans have advantages, 
probably the first procedure is the better, because personal friendships 
wifi not be a deciding factor, and, further, good committee material 
can be allocated to several committees. Naturally, congeniality, 
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willingness, and ability arc three elements that characterize a success¬ 
ful committee member. 

Some rooms have a policy whereby every member of the group 
is appointed to a commit tee. Probably there is little justification 
for this, because it places the emphasis upon committee membership 
rather than upon the performance of tasks. The job and then the 
committee is a much better policy than the committee ami then the 
job. Further, such “committeeizing” would certainly bring distrac¬ 
tion and a cluttering up of the room's program and activity schedules. 

Order of Committee Development.—Which committee, or com¬ 
mittees, should be organized first? In the ease of a new home room 
organization, because of the necessity of getting programs started, 
probably the first committee to be commissioned will be the program 
committee. The housekeeping committee and the welfare committee 
are two other groups that will Ik; appointed at about the same time as 
the program committee. These three am basic gi mips because of the 
nature, definiteness, importance, and universality of their work. 
Other appointments will follow when the need for them is felt. 

Committees and Their Duties.* -Mach committee, will be regularly 
organized and will accept responsibility for the general field or topic 
assigned to it. It will hold regular m<x»tmgs, keep a permanent record 
of its activities, and make reports as they are called for by the proper 
officers. The committee will be mjuired to maintain at least fairly 
high standards of work, and, in ease it does not meet these require¬ 
ments, needed changes in its jwnnonnel will Ik; made by the president or 
cabinet. 

In order to suggest the extent of the .possibilities in committee 
activities, a numlwr of committees and their duties will be briefly 
sketched. Naturally, many of these overlap in their fields and their 
duties, consequently no room should, or could, ever have all of them, 
These committees are fisted alphabetically. 

Activity ,—This is a general committee in charge of program, 
welfare, boosting, health* publicity, thrift, lost and found, and other 
activities not normally assigned elsewhere. 

Art —This committee develops an intelligent interest in art and 
beautification of all kinds by means of programs, exhibitions, demon¬ 
strations, posters, and newspaixsr material (see Housekeeping). 

Athletic ,—This committee promotes various kinds of athletic 
contests—individual, group, and room. It encourages and gives 
publicity to meritorious work. 

Attendance .— 1 The attendance committee checks and reports absence 
and tardiness and their excuses, and files excuses for further study 
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and report. It develops material on the causes, extent, and results 
of absence and tardiness, time and money loss, etc. It keeps records 
for competitions; honors students who have exceptional records; 
develops slogans; makes posters; in short, promotes the ideals and 
practice of regular attendance and punctuality. 

Banking .—See Thrift. 

Bicycle —This committee provides for the care and protection 
of bicycles; makes and maintains bicycle rack, shed, or house; com¬ 
missions guard or “locker and unlocker.” It develops interesting 
material for programs along the general lines of bicycles and bicycling 
in various countries, safety first, traffic regulations, etc. 

Book —The book committee receives and assumes responsibility 
for books from the office, library, or members. It checks them in and 
out; provides racks or cases for books; promotes care in use. It devel¬ 
ops program and bulletin board material on books, characters, authors, 
and settings. It organizes and promotes “Book Week” and similar 
campaigns. It gives publicity to new acquisitions of the library. 

Booster .—A general promotion committee, using slogans, bulletin 
boards, bulletins. It develops “pep” stunts and effects for programs; 
handles sales and distribution of tickets, newspaper, and collections 
of materials for worthy causes; and promotes drives and campaigns of 
all kinds 

Bulletin Board .—This committee makes and maintains a room 
bulletin board, on which it posts notes, news, records, reports, pro¬ 
grams, notices, and other material of interest to the group. It also 
posts appropriate material on the Bchool bulletin board, and may act 
as a publicity committee. 

Cafeteria —This committee assumes charge of the group on the way 
to and from, and in the cafeteria, if desired. It promotes intelligent 
choice of food by developing competitions—with the assistance of those 
competent—in which student trays are rated or scored. It discourages 
candy and fruit eating between meals, and food wasting of all kinds. 
Program and poster material may be offered on food values, prices, 
preparation, care, and thrift. It may promote good cafeteria and 
table manners. 

Chanty .—See Welfare. 

Citizenship .—The citizenship committee develops a set of standards 
on home room citizenship, point scale, rating scale, etc., and also a 
plan whereby records of all members are taken, posted, and kept. 
It promotes intermember, intergroup, and interroom competitions 
on home room citizenship, classroom citizenship, and general school 
citizenship. It trains inspectors to make the necessary ra tin gs. 
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It works up individual and room morale without undue sermonizing, 
and holds contests for citizenship honors, awards, and mentions. 
It gives proper publicity to these causes, events, and citizens. 

Compelitwis.—Thw committee originates, initiates, organizes, and 
promotes and judges competitions of all kinds within the room and 
participates in the development of similar competitions between 
individual rooms, floors, or all homo rooms. It develops standards, 
and provides suitable awards and recognitions for winners. It 
educates the members in the real purposes and values of competitions. 

Courtesy.— The courtesy committee develops programs, contests, 
and competitions on good sportsmanship and courtesy—in the home 
room, classroom, corridor, cafeteria, assembly, at parties, etc. It 
provides books, magazines, bulletins, and bulletin board material 
oa this subject. 

Current Emits.—Each week a few of the most interesting and 
significant school, community, and national happenings are sum¬ 
marized by this committee by means of program, newspaper, and 
bulletin board material. It might also present an imitation radio 
broadcast. 

Debate .—A committee on debating could assist the program 
committee in developing debates for home room and assembly pro¬ 
grams, especially on personal, school, and community topics. It 
educates the group in the essentials of true debate, emphasizing 
enlightenment rather than victory. It promotes competitions— 
Intersex, interage, interchips, interroom—developing standards and 
providing materials. 

Devotions .---This committee handies home room devotions. It 
obtains competent assistance and attempts to make Bible reading 
interesting and educative. 

Discipline ,—The discipline committee promotes general good 
behavior in the room and aixmt the school, discouraging boisterous¬ 
ness, unnecessary applause, whistling, undue whispering, and other 
conduct unbecoming a worthy home room member. It assists in 
handling the unsocial or the antisocial member. It assumes responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of the room group in assembly, cafeteria, and 
on the way to classes. It develops campaigns, drives, programs, 
and posters promoting good discipline. 

Dramatics .—The dramatics committee promotes self-expression. 
It is responsible for setting standards of dramatic performance and 
encouraging approximation of them, as well as educating the group in 
them. It rejjorts on and reviews worth-while plays, movies, and other 
types of dramatics in the community. It cooperates with the dra- 
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matic club of the school in discovering, developing, and capitalizing 
talent. 

Finance .—See Thrift. 

Fire .—This committee assumes charge of dismissal and traffic 
during fire drill, assigning and training members for particular posts, 
positions, or responsibilities. It educates the group in essentials of 
proper fire protection, fire fighting, etc It cooperates with the council 
in sta ging assembly programs, school yard demonstrations, or exhibi¬ 
tions of fire fighting apparatus. It promotes Fire Prevention Week. 

Health .—The health committee promotes general good health, 
good posture, cleanliness, sanitation, proper clothing, etc. It develops 
contests in the many phases of health and keeps records of these. It 
sponsors “Good Health/’ “Safety First,” “Better Teeth,” “Good 
Posture,” and other special “Weeks.” It supplies appropriate 
material for the bulletin board and for programs. 

Housekeeping .—This committee has charge of blackboards, pencil 
sharpener, waste basket, cloak room, lockers, seats and desks, bulletin 
board, window shades and curtains, and general order and arrange¬ 
ment of equipment. It regulates heating, lighting, and ventilation. 
It organizes for inspections and competitions. It reports broken 
and loose seats, desks, windows. It provides and cares for flowers, 
plants, pictures, statuary, fish bowl, bird cage, flag, and many other 
decorations. It tries to beautify the room and make it homelike and 
attractive. It discourages carving, writing, and other mutilations, 
throwing waste on the floor, etc. It promotes general respect for 
personal and room property. 

Inspections .—See Housekeeping, Health, Citizenship, and Traffic 

Literary —The literary committee assists the program committee 
in the discovery and capitalization of appropriate literary material. 
It promotes campaigns and contests on authors, characters, settings, 
events, and reviews books, magazme articles, dramas, and movies. 
It makes such material easily available to the members. In general, 
it attempts to raise the members’ standards of literary enjoyment. 

Locker .—This committee promotes care of the lockers and their 
contents It discourages slamming locker doors, leaving them open 
or unlocked, filling them with useless trash. It inspects lockers for 
intermember and interroom competition. It reports damaged locks 
and lockers. 

Lost and Found .—This committee receives and advertises lost and 
found articles, and cooperates with the office or the lost and found 
committee of the student council. It promotes care of personal and 
public property by means of drives and program material. 
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Newspaper,— The newspaper committee initiates and promotes a 
room newspaper, collecting and organizing the material and mimeo¬ 
graphing and distributing the paper. The more important items it 
sends to the school ncwspafier. It distributes the school newspaper 
or other publication to the group. 

Pr«fc.—Bee Housekeeping. 

Propram.—The program committee surveys the group and capi¬ 
talizes individual interests, abilities, ami material for home room 
programs, endeavoring to encourage wide participation. It schedules, 
arranges, and advertises alt programs. It leads discussions of appro¬ 
priate topics at proper times. It is responsible, with the sponsor, 
for the proper use of material from the principal, counselor, or activity 
director. It makes books, magazines, and other source material 
available to student part ieipants. 11 develops standards for programs 
and rates programs and program numbers. It arranges for interroom 
exchange of programs and for presentation of home room programs in 
general assembly. 

Publicity .—'This committee gives publicity to the mom’s activities 
by means of bulletin iswird, bulletins, school newspaper, announce¬ 
ments, posters, and in other ways. It rejxirts to principal, faculty, 
and council. 

Room .—Bee Welfare, Housekeeping, Traffic, Seating, Booster. 

See Health. 

Scholarship,- -This committee may jmst the marks of all of the 
upper half, or more if desired, of the group. It develops the room 
honor roll. It assists weaker students am! absentees in making up 
work. It promotes competitions into rage, internes, mterunit, inter- 
subject, etc. It condemns “cribbing.” It presents programs and 
bulletin board material on such topics as “Is a Gentleman's Mark (G) 
a Gentleman’s Mark?” “The Difference between the Explained and 
Understood and the Copied Programs.” It gives projKsr recognition 
to high marks and more especially to the improvement of all, both 
weaker and stronger students. It shows, by various means, the 
importance of good scholarship and the relation of scholarship to 
success in various fields, and encourages the development of intelligent 
and logical altitudes toward high scholarship. In the homo rooms of 
the Junior High School at Pott stow n, Pa., at the end of each six-week 
period, a list is posted of “honor roll helpers’* in each subject, and 
these committees stand ready to help any pupil who is having difficulty 
with his subjects. 

Seating.—It desired for cheeking attendance, this committee makes 
a seating chart, arranging seating for the lx»st interests of all students, 
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after a survey of physical, mental, emotional, and social handicaps, 
disadvantages, or differences. It checks the roll. It assumes responsi¬ 
bility for learning the location of the group in general assembly and 
seeing that it occupies its own place. 

Service—See Bicycle, Health, Housekeeping, Social, Welcoming, 
and Welfare. 

Social .—The social committee schedules and arranges social 
events of various kinds. It encourages friendliness, particularly 
toward new students. It introduces new students or visitors. It 
gives parties to other rooms, mothers, teachers, visiting teams, etc. 
It provides program and bulletin board material on all social forms, 
introductions, duties of host and hostess, and telephone, ballroom, 
street, and public etiquette. It promotes programs on essentials of 
the ideal home, home life of the great, personal qualities necessary 
to win respect of students and teachers, etc. 

Success —T his committee gives attractive publicity to the worthy 
achievements of all kinds, inside or outside school, of all members of 
the group. Honors, awards, prizes, high marks, membership on 
school and community committees, unselfish service, and any other 
meritorious conduct are made known to the group and to the school. 

Suggestion Box or Question Box .—This committee provides and 
takes care of a small box in which are placed suggestions for the 
improvement of the room, its administration, organization, or activi¬ 
ties; it should encourage free use of this opportunity. It develops 
interesting campaigns on various topics—courtesy, moral issues, 
school affairs. Material may be based on questions which are brought 
up for discussion in the meetings. 

Sujp'plies —The supply cabinet and all supplies are the responsi¬ 
bility of this committee: to pass out supplies; to keep records; to 
make inventories and requisitions; to refill inkwells, replace chalk, 
erasers, paper, pencils, etc.; to make surveys and studies of cost, 
waste, and loss of material; to promote thrift in the use of supplies. 

Thrift —The thrift committee assumes charge of student banking 
or assists the teacher with it. It promotes saving of all kinds, material, 
clothing, health, time. It develops campaigns and competitions in 
all phases of thrift—saving, buying, investing, and giving—and 
discourages borrowing. It makes use of appropriate material on 
home room and assembly programs, bulletin board, and in the school 
newspaper 

_. Traffic This committee opens and closes the room door and assists 
in handling traffic to and from the room. It promotes worthy traffic 
ideals and habits moving promptly, using right side of the corridor 
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and the proper stairs, avoidance of congregating at drinking fountains 
ofjockew, running* loitering, nrm-in-itnn walking, iKiistorou* conduct. 
It makes traffic count* and chart* and work* to eliminate jams at 
particular points and place** If desired, it lead* the group to assembly, 
m proper order to the aligned place. 

frip.—Thw committee arranges trips to various local point*? of 
interest— banks, business house**, museums, art gallery, point* of 
natural beauty and historical interest, other schools, etc. It develops 
student and teacher programs on travels in this and other countries. 
It provides books, magasines, and other material for members. It 
takas the room or group on imaginary' trip* around the world, or to 
interesting places by means of dramatisations, charts, slides, motion 
pictures, clippings, talks. 

£/«kr.—See Smiting and Traffic, 

Welcoming.—Th is committee devise* plans for making the new 
members feel at home immediately. It assume* charge of necessary 
introductions at any time, and receive* visitors from other rooms 
and schools, teachers, students, parents, and others. 

Welfare .--The welfare committee is concerned with ahum toes: 
it visits the sick and arrange* for others to visit them; telephone*; 
sends notes, flowers, fruit, magazines, l*mka, etc.; carriet* assignment* 
and report* on room** activities; and cares for the al**entecv« projH»rty. 
It promote*, develop, and administers the student loan fund, pro¬ 
viding food, clothing, carfare, lawks, and other necessary assistance. 
It assists in worthy and di-wired community campaigns and drives. 

Training of Officers and Committeemen.- Hmui*e many nrnvly 
elected officers an? more or h^s ignorant of the dutie* of their position*, 
it is lo$cal that some instructional oppurtumtie* is* provided. Many 
schools provide these.* In Lincoln Junior High School, Beloit, Wis., 
Baker Junior High School, linker, Ore., UhulsUme Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Harding Junior High School, Oklahoma City, 

l Four articlm describing pnelirm* and mum 4 * are; T. S. lUvift, A Tinning 
School for Pupil leader*. ,SVJW R*ru v, >13 003 «KJT, t Jrlfllwr, 1935; J. It. Kvara, 
Our Leadership (Vnirsr for Hiu'hnl t lfhr»-r*, Clmnn# 16:1*0482, April, 

1942; M. It. Mi-wn-r, Tim Trnining «f Ibimr* ibmru Uflierrn, H?h*wl Adiw/tf*, 
8:196~19T, Jnmmry, 198? In d»*m* option uf the tmniug «f *«juad and nehesd officers 
will bo found in the February and Marrh mirnWr* of thin Mime nmgaamr); ami 
It. White, Jr., A (’Ijum in l,*v»*i* 4 r*hip, Seh**4 /Aeirir, tl»2, June, 1938. Seo 

also A. J, Jtmot, " lWi)i!a> nf t*uidahr*?° ffkt* ed.h tlmp. XXI, MriSww-Hitl 
Book Company, Inr„ X*e» Turk, KH5. Lmgrr trmtment* wilt la* found in A. J. 
Jonw, “The Ftim'iUtMit «f Youth fur hwhahip," and O. Tend, ‘“The Art of 
Leadership,” Inith piibUiM by Met iraw »2htl Bowk Company, Inc., New York, 
1988 and 1933. 
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Okla, Benj amin Franklin Junior High School, TJniontown, Pa., and 
many others, presidents and vice-presidents receive instruction in 
parliamentary procedure, while secretaries and treasurers are taught 
how to write up minutes and keep financial records. The Winfield 
(Kans.) High School, in addition to giving instruction to these officers, 
makes a similar provision for the rooms’ thrift directors, athletic 
directors, cheer leaders, and chairmen of social committees, using 
a specially prepared mimeographed outline for this purpose. In the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., the chairmen of 
the main committees in each room (some 250 in all) meet regularly 
three weeks with a sponsor who assists them with their plans and 
activities. For instance, the scholarship chairmen meet with the 
vocational counselor; the attendance chairmen, with the vice-principal; 
the housekeeping chairmen, with the director of activities, etc Simi¬ 
larly, all vice-presidents, who are responsible for the committee of 
each room, meet with a sponsor once a week. 

In addition, assembly programs may also be utilized in the educa¬ 
tion not only of officers and committee members but also members 
of the rooms, many of whom will never be elected or appointed to 
positions of responsibility. The following assembly program from 
the Herron Hill Junior High School, originated, developed, and staged 
during the second week of the school by one of the home rooms, 
illustrates one method of presenting this material. 

Committee Organization 

Scene I. Home room meeting 

Election of committee chairman 
Scene II. Meeting of program committee (following week) 

Scene III. Home room meeting (five weeks later) 

Committee reports 

Such a program should he of value in teaching committee responsi¬ 
bilities, orgamzation, methods, and procedures, and also in emphasizing 
the dignity, place, and importance of the home room plan. 

Visits to other home rooms, especially those more experienced, 
should also be helpful. Books on parliamentary procedures and 
allied activities should, of course, be easily available to all officers 
and co mmit teemen. 



CHAPTER VI 


SELECTION AND PLACEMENT OF HOME ROOM 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 

wThe home room is designed for definite educational objectives, and 
these can no more be achieved with an array of poorly selected, 
improperly placed, and unattractively presented material than can the 
purposes of any school subject be accomplished with a similarly loose 
selection, placement, and presentation; And the general procedures 
in the selection, placement, and presentation of home room materials 
are practically the same as those followed in like situations in the 
regular curricular subjects. First, the objectives of the home room 
are established; then the material that appears to he most appropriate 
for achieving these objectives is selected, distributed through the 
several grades, ami assigned to the various dates on the home room 
program calendar. Next, it is presented to the home room group in an 
attractive and interesting manner, and, finally, it k evaluated. The 
first of these procedure has already been discussed. The details of 
the selection and distribution of material arc the main concerns of 
this chapter. The other procedures will 1m presented in the following 
chapters. 

The proper selection and placement of guidance material represent 
two of the most troublesome problems in the entire field of home room 
activities. But these problems must be solved. Desired outcomes in 
guidance cannot be accomplished by means of home room programs 
composed of an assortment of odds and ends, interesting and even 
valuable in themselves though they may be. These outcomes may 
be achieved only by consciously directed, intelligent, and earnest 
efforts. And because of the amount of material available and the 
many and varied possibilities of placement, such efforts are all the 
more necessary in the early stages of home room development. 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that because of the present 
interest in guidance and the close relationship of the home room 
to the typical guidance Hasses, there is a real danger that home 
room guidance will become just another set of formal lessons. The 
greater the amount of required guidance material, the greater is the 
possibility of the home room program becoming hopelessly formal, 
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But there is a place for some of this definitely selected, organized, and 
placed material, and the reasons are clear. The arrangement whereby 
the central committee schedules some of the home room meetings for 
definite guidance purposes and makes appropriate material available 
for use in them is valuable for at least four good reasons: (1) the 
material is probably well worth presenting because it has been care¬ 
fully selected; (2) proper placement prevents duplication; (3) this 
plan provides suitable material for those sponsors who do not have 
the opportunity, time, originality, or initiative to “dig it out” for 
themselves; and (4) the use of uniform topics in all rooms at the same 
time brings an important “drive” element. However, it is well to 
emphasize again that even in the utilization of much of this material, 
considerable freedom should be allowed the individual home rooms 
in the presentation of it. 1 

SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

Because there are many fields of specialized guidance and in 
each of these there is an enormous amount of material available, 
a selection will have to be made; and the school itself will have to 
accept a large share of the responsibility for this selection. This selec¬ 
tion will depend on the emphases desired, the number and the length 
of the home room periods, the ages, general experiences, and poten¬ 
tialities of the students, and the competency of the sponsor, as well 
as on what is being done in guidance through the other agencies of 
the school. This important problem is not one for some author to 
settle for all schools, all situations, and all materials, because these 
will differ not only from community to community but also from 
school to school even in the same educational system where the 
schools are of about the same general type. Hence, this is a problem 
which the individual schools must solve. However, an author may 
be of assistance in suggesting basic principles and in presenting and 
discussing current practices and other possibilities. 

The following classifications will indicate a very commonly accepted 
method of grouping the main emphases in home room material and also 
a few of the more important topics in each of these classifications. 

1 Following his investigation (see footnote, p, 73) Rev. H. J. Deeny evaluates 
as a “strong feature” the fact that in four-fifths of the schools the home room 
advisers have freedom to plan or adapt their programs to their local needs. How¬ 
ever, also, he concludes, “ . . . the fact that they (home room programs) are 
planned, generally, only on a week-to-week basis would seem to be a weakness of 
these schools.” Undoubtedly there is a causal relationship between these two 
items, the obvious implication being that where advisers are given most responsi¬ 
bility, the programs are not planned very far ahead. 
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A much more detailed and comprehensive list of possibilities in each 
of these fields will be found in appropriate sections of this book. 

Educational Guidance.—Definition, elements, and values of an 
education. Orientation—school history, traditions, organization, 
procedures, and activities. Educational planning. Requisites for 
success. Methods of measuring school progress. The elements and 
the methods of the improvement of learning habits, attitudes, and gen¬ 
eral school citizenship. Curricular opportunities—curricula, courses 
of study, subjects, marks, honors, requirements, etc. Extracurricular 
activities—home room, clubs, assembly, publications, athletics, 
council, dramatics, social events, etc. Opportunities for further 
education of all types. 

Vocational Guidance.—The increasing necessity for careful plan¬ 
ning. The objectives, materials, and methods of vocational guidance. 
Sources of occupational information. Self-analysis and study. 
Selecting a vocation. Planning a career. Advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of a vocation. The place and value of education and 
training. Applying and interviewing. Growing in a vocation. Con¬ 
tinuing an education through part-time opportunities. 

Personal Guidance.—Importance of worthy personal ideals, 
attitudes, and habits. Personal attractiveness in dress and grooming. 
Elements of personality. Voice and conversation. Thrift of various 
kinds. Leisure time pursuits, activities, standards, and sources 
of material. Social customs and traditions. Personal relations 
with associates. Objectives and place of health education—physical, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual. Materials and methods. Self- 
analysis and evaluation. Methods of improvement. 

Ethical and Moral Guidance.—Importance, place, materials, and 
methods of character education. Ethical and moral relationships in 
the home, school, community, state, and nation. Self-analysis and 
diagnosis. Programs for growth and improvement. 

Civic Guidance.—Elements of good school citizenship. School, 
home, and community responsibilities and relationslups. Leadership 
and followership. Manners and courtesy in home, school, and 
community. The rights, privileges, and duties of adult citizenship. 
Contributions of famous men and women. Local opportunities for 
practical good citizenship, 

In a previous chapter it was suggested that the material of the 
home room program should (1) have both educational and inspira¬ 
tional merit, (2) be appropriate and timely, (3) emphasize the here and 
now, and (4) offer pleasing variety. Consequently, material should 
be selected that embodies these principles. For instance, while it 
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is usually held that the main emphasis on vocational guidance should 
come during the last year or two of the senior high school, yet there 
is a place for some attention being given to it before the end of the 
eighth- or the ninth-grade year (in case of the junior high school) 
for those students who are dropping out, as well as for those who are 
contemplating dropping out. And there is a place for some considera¬ 
tion of vocational possibilities in all of the other years of the junior 
and senior high school. 

Similarly, there is a place for some guidance emphases in educa¬ 
tional, moral, civic, personal, recreational, and health activities and 
pursuits in all grades of the school. However, special care must 
be used m selecting this material and in experimenting with it to 
insure that it fits in with such sound basic principles as those sug¬ 
gested above. If it does not, then it will not be sympathetically 
accepted by the students for whom it is designed. Of course, some 
of this material for the various years of the school will become broader 
and more advanced as the students progress upward toward promotion 
and graduation; and, on the other hand, some of it will become 
narrower and more highly specialized. 

Further, as was also indicated previously, care should be exercised 
that material which more properly belongs elsewhere be not included in 
the schedule of the home room Certain phases of vocational, civic, 
and health guidance are presented in nearly all schools now, in cur¬ 
ricular classes. A great deal of recreational guidance should also be 
included in the regular classes in English, music, art, etc. If all 
students are required to cover particular phases of these topics, then 
the home room should not include these in its program, except, per¬ 
haps, for purposes of integration and emphasis. Duplication of effort 
and less emphasis on its own responsibility will result if the home room 
attempts to do what is being done, or what should be done, elsewhere. 

here is little excuse for duplication, because there is so much material 
that properly belongs in the home room, particularly educational, 
social personal, and school citizenship guidance, that this setting 
should never lack for topics and activities. 


PLACEMENT OP MATERIAL 

Just where should the various selected materials be placed in order 
to be of most value to the students? Where should attention to 
vocations first be centered? Should “how to study” be placed! in 
the first, second, or all of the years of the high school? Just where 

m , a J en ^ on tte various forms of “personal analysis” he 
introduced? How much duplication of material in moral, civic, and 
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personal guidance is advisable? These questions represent another 
bothersome part of the problem of home room guidance. 

The answers to these and many similar questions must be provided 
by the individual school faculty because of (1) differences in types of 
schools and communities; (2) general educational possibilities and 
opportunities; (3) wide differences in interests, abilities, ambitions, 
and maturities of students; and (4) the enormous amount of appro¬ 
priate material available. No one universal answer will fit all of these 
varied possibilities and settings. Even when such a placement of 
material is made, it will probably have to be continually adapted and 
changed in the interest of a constantly improving program. In 
general, it is a good policy to consider all placement largely temporary. 

Placement in Typical School Schedules.—While no one complete 
and authoritative answer to these questions concerning the material 
and its placement can be given, a few illustrations of how it is actually 
done should be of help to any group interested in making such a 
program for its own school. Seven schedules will be presented, three 
each from junior and senior high schools and one from a junior-senior 
high school. It must not be assumed, of course, that all or any of 
these represent the ideal of a properly selected and perfectly balanced 
schedule. There is probably some good and some bad in all of them; 
but they do indicate how seven different schools are attempting to 
solve these two troublesome problems. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note how widely the practices of the seven schools differ. Only 
the main emphases will be shown. There are, of course, many other 
single programs used in these schools, but for the sake of brevity 
and comparability only those general fields represented by two or 
more programs during the year have been included. Moreover, 
in order to get types of materials that are more or less comparable, 
some little liberty was taken in classifying the materials of these 
schools. But, on the whole, these classifications are accurate. The 
numerals under each year refer to the number of periods, one each 
week, unless specified otherwise, which are devoted to the various 
topics. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

This school system makes use of three faculty-developed compre¬ 
hensive mimeographed manuals, “Creative and Ourrieularized 
Material for the Home Room" for the Jefferson Junior High ,School, 
and “Ourrieularized Material for the Home Room,” and “Creative 
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GLADSTONE JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Topic 

Grades 

Kl 

8 

9 

Home room organization. . .... 

. . 

8 

6 

4 

Know your school 


5 

4 

4 

Courtesy ... • • • .... 


4 

4 

4 

Good citizenship. 

• • 

4 

4 

4 

Vocational guidance 


2 

5 

5 

Patriotism 

• - 

4 

4 

4 

Tfinrlnp.flR to animals . . . 


2 

2 

2 

How to study . ... 


2 

2 

2 

Educational guidance , . 

• 

4 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous (or completion of above) 


5 

5 

7 

Total . ... 

• • 

40 

40 

40 

ANTHONY HIGH SCHOOL, ANTHONY, 

KANS. 





Grades 


Topic 






9 

10 

11 

12 

Orientation .... . . 


1 

2 

1 

School citizenship . .... 


3 

1 

3 

Football, basketball rules 


2 

2 

1 

Ethical character . . . 


2 

2 

1 

Educational guidance 


3 

2 

2 

Charm m home, school, community 





Leisure guidance. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Citizenship 

2 

2 

4 

5 

Health 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Vocational guidance . ... 

.. 

. . 

. . 

2 

Total. 

21 

20 

18 

18 


Material for the Home Room’ 7 for the David H. Hickman (Senior) 
High School. The main grade emphases are as follows: 


Seventh Orientation. How to study. Parliamentary procedures. 

Eighth. Social guidance. Friendships. Dress. Family relationships 
Ninth—Being happy in work or leisure. Attitudes. Health. Leisure. 
Tenth —School adjustments. Loyalty. Attitudes. Friendships. 

Eleventh. Mental adjustments. Fear. Courage. Personality. Habits. 
Twelfth.—Personal and social adjustments. Thrift. Etiquette. Leisure. 
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It will be seen that topics are definitely scheduled for approximately 
one-half of the periods available. The various rooms complete their 
schedules by selecting additional topics, either from those suggested 
and outlined in the manual or from other sources. 


ERIE, PA.i 


Topic 



■ 

8 




12 

Our school organization. 

a 

1 





School traditions and regulations 

9 






Student responsibility to school 

6 

m 





Objectives of junior high school . 

6 






How our school meets objectives. 

6 






These objectives applied to individuals 

G 

1 





School citizenship. ? 

D 





School, home, and student. 


« 





Relationship of school and community.. 


(5 





Community citizenship .. . 


0 





Moral and ethical relationships .... 


t> 





Study habits: planning 9th grade program 


r» 





Self-analysis. . 



g 




Personality. 



i\ 




Recreation. 



G 




Study of occupations . 



6 




Occupational interests 



ti 




Planning for vocational success ........ . 



0 




Orientation.... 




a 



Review of junior high accomplishments.. ... 




2 



Planning senior high school program .. 




4 



Other secondary schools, higher education.,... 




6 



Attitudes and ideals... . . 




6 



Developing code of honor. 




6 



Socioeconomic ideals. 




11 



Health and personality.. . . 




1 

0 


Personal appearance .. . 





6 


Friendships. 





6 


False guidance. .. ... 




I- 

0 


Consumer guidance. . . , . 




■ 

0 


Leadership and followership .. 




1 

6 


Study of occupations. 




1 


18 

Further education . .. 




1 


0 

Getting and holding a job. 




■ 


0 

Overcoming vocational obstacles .. 






0 


1 This program, one of the best the author has seen, is used in eight secondary 
schools. See footnote on p. 114. The numerals above refer to weeks, not periods. 
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An analysis of these programs shows the following grade emphases: 


Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Orientation 

Opportunities of junior high 

School citizenship 
Community citizenship 

Personal guidance 
Vocational guidance 


Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Selecting courses for long 

Personality 

Vocations 

range program 

Moral and ethical guidance 

Socioeconomic guidance 

Vocational citizenship 


GROSSE POIKTE, MICH. 

The plan of this school is somewhat unusual in that the major 
emphases of the seventh grade are also scheduled through the tenth 
grade as “continuous topics.” The Contmuous Topics of the eleventh 
grade are home room organization (scheduled in all earlier grades) 
and the senior-high-school idea Only the new topics from the eighth 
grade up are shown below. The main emphasis of each grade is also 
indicated. 


Seventh—Orientation and adjustment. Home room organization. Parlia¬ 
mentary practice How to study School routine Home room entity. 

Eighth—Exploration Occupational plays. Significance of courses Bio¬ 
graphical sketches. Character. Personal conduct 

Ninth —Tentative choice Graduation requirements. Biographical analysis. 
Vocational information. Curricular information. Cmc problems. 

Tenth.—Readjustment. The senior high school idea. Differences between 
junior and senior high school. Revision of the program of study. 

Eleventh.—Specialization. Broader view of social responsibilities. Voca¬ 
tional standards Student responsibility in the home, school, and community 
Twelfth.—Preparation Further education. Citizenship. Self-analyBis 
Job interview. 

A Comparison of the Opinions of Home Room Sponsors and 
Placement in Published Outlines .—High School Placement —In order 
to discover the extent to which experienced sponsors agreed or dis¬ 
agreed on the placement of home room materials, the author asked 
one hundred of these sponsors to indicate their opinions on five general 
classifications. Each of these classifications was carefully defined 
and explained as follows: 
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Educational: education, orientation, school a opportunities, how to study, 
further education. 

Citizenship: relationships in school, comm unity, state, ami nation. 

Personal: health, personality, thrift, dress, ami recreation. 

Moral and ethical: ideals and habits of good character. 

Vocational: occupations, self-analysis, vocational planning, education. 

To obtain a clear general picture of emphases and to insure ready 
comparability of placement*, the sponsor* were asked to place each 
item in the one year in which they thought it most, properly belonged. 
The following table shows how they voted on the placements of these 
emphases. The totals are, of course, horizontal, not vertical. 


Guidance Emphasis 

Freshman j 

.Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Educational.* • • • 

55 

22 

13 

10 

Citizenship.* * 

31 

j 

41 

10 

9 

Personal. 

20 1 

20 

37 

23 

Moral and ethical. 

10 

30 

24 

18 

Vocational ....... .. 

3 

6 

33 

58 


This table shows some little agreement on one or two emphases for 
each year. For instance, educational guidance is considered most 
important in the first year and least important in the fourth, while tho 
emphasis on vocational guidance is just the reverse. Citizenship 
is emphasized in the first and second years, personal guidance in the 
third year, and moral and ethical emphases continue fairly strong 
throughout the four years. Vocational guidance corner in strongly 
for the third year. 

Later the author studied the placement of these same emphases in 
one hundred printed and mimeographed school outlines of home room 
activities and made a similar table, computing each “vote” on the 
basis of the proportion of material assigned or suggested for a particular 
grade level. For instance, if in a certain outline more educational 
material, say, was assigned to the first year than to any other, this 
was counted as one vote for that material in that year. If more of 
it was found in the programs of tho second year, tins meant a vote 
for sophomore placement, etc. This procedure was carried out for 
all of the five guidance emphases. Although this tabulation differed 
in figures from that indicated above, the relative order of emphases 
was exactly the same. For example, tho outline's placed a majority 
of educational material most frequently in the freshman year, and 
then decreasingly into the fourth year. 
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Of course, neither this set of sponsors’ opinions nor practice as 
found in school outlines necessarily represents the final word in the 
placement of home room material. Probably in all of the schools 
represented some of these items were handled in courses or in regularly 
established opportunities outside of the home room. Moreover, most 
of the sponsors wanted to give some attention to each topic in all 
yearn, and in many of the outlines this same desire was evident. How¬ 
ever, the table does show a little agreement—not much—on the items 
to be emphasized in each of the four years. And there would probably 
be even less agreement if a study were made of the relative propor¬ 
tions of each type of material thought desirable for each of these years. 

Junior-Senior High School Placement. —Similarly, one hundred 
experienced junior-senior high school sponsors were asked to indicate 
their opinions concerning placement of emphases in all six years of 
this type of school. Their replies showed that they favored the 
following distribution of emphases. Figures are omitted in order to 
simplify the table. 


Guidance Emphasis 

Grades 

R 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Educational .. ... 

H 


89 

X 



Citizenship . . 

H 

X 

H 

X 

11 


Personal .. 

HR 



, 



Moral and ethical. 

1 

X 


X 

H 


Vocational ... 

■ 


X 

■ 

m 

X 


This table shows somewhat the same general grade emphases as 
were indicated above for the four-year high school. Educational 
guidance is emphasized during the first part of each section of the 
school, citizenship and personal at about the middle, and vocational 
during the last grades. The main difference between the opinions 
of these groups of sponsors is in the placement of ethical and moral 
guidance, the four-year sponsors placing this topic somewhat later 
than the six-year sponsors. On the whole, however, there is com¬ 
paratively little divergence of opinion between these two groups. 

A study of published material, similar to that described previously 
in connection with the four-year high school, was ma de of placement 
in forty-five junior-senior high school outlines. Here, as with the 
previous study, although the figures varied a bit, the final placements 
were exactly the same as those indicated by the junior-senior high 
school sponsors. 
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General Summary of Practice in Placement.—A glance through the 
foregoing schedules, as well as a study of other similar schedules, will 
reveal that there is really no great general agreement as to “what 
material shall go where,” as a home room committee member facing 
this task of selection and placement of material declared. There 
appears to be a more general agreement in the junior high school, 
especially the separate junior high school, than in the senior high 
school. In general, though, four more or less common emphases are 
noticeable in these and similar schedules (and they appear to be logical 
enough, too): (1) acquaintance with education and with the school 
and its opportunities is stressed in the first year; (2) citizenship and 
moral and ethical matters receive most attention in the first year or 
first two years; (3) personal interests and problems appear to come 
about the middle of the schedules; and (4) vocational affairs, although 
mentioned earlier, are usually emphasized in the latter part of the 
student’s school life, especially during his last year. But even with 
these emphases, with the possible exception of the first concerning 
the school’s opportunities and the last concerning vocational oppor¬ 
tunities, there is no great agreement. 

It is interesting to note that school outlines of today show about 
as much divergence of opinion concerning placement policies as did 
those of ten years ago. The writer compared quite a number of Bets 
of outlines issued from six to twelve years apart. In the majority 
of these the general placements of the last were the same as those of 
the first outlines. In a few instances there were very considerable 
changes, and in a very few the last outlines made no attempt whatever 
to place major emphases, apparently merely throwing together a 
miscellaneous set of topics for each year. One slight variation from 
earlier placement was somewhat evident—a slightly greater emphasis 
on vocational guidance in the earlier years of the school, especially 
in the junior, and to a less degree in the sophomore, year. 

Some time ago the National Vocational Guidance Association 
suggested that particular attention be given at such critical periods 
as the following: 

1. One year before the school-leaving age, 

2. On promotion from one school to another. 

3. On advancement from high school to college, 

4. When leaving school. 

5. When selecting courses. 

6. When meeting special problems. 

Generally speaking, the first, second, and fourth of these can be 
classed as “leaving,” and the second and fifth as “entering” periods. 
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That particular and appropriate emphases at such times are, on the 
whole, being now made is evidenced by the illustrative schedules 
presented above. On these there is more or less general agreement 
On the provisions for guidance of various kinds between the entering 
and leaving periods, there is no general widespread practice. Perhaps, 
in time, there will be. On the other hand, perhaps, in time, there 
will not be. Differences in total school opportunities for guidance 
will probably always mean rather considerable differences in home 
rodm schedules. Complete agreement is not here suggested as an ideal. 
In the final analysis, the criterion of the value of placement is not 
the extent to which it agrees with that of some other school but rather 
the extent to which it fits the local situation. 

Cycle Programing.—Although, in all of the schedules presented 
above, there is a wide divergence of practice in the selection and 
placement of home room material considered individually, there 
appears the principle of “cycle programing” that must be taken into 
account, if the selection and placement of material of the various 
elements of the guidance program are extended entirely through 
the three, four, or six years of the school, as they should be. In this 
arrangement an item, say “courtesy,” is first placed at some particular 
point, and at this time the treatment of it is elementary and related to 
simple and very definite situations. This same topic is inserted again 
for attention a term or so later, and at this time a more detailed and 
a more advanced treatment is given it. So it is continued through the 
entire schedule, each succeeding treatment being more advanced as 
the student becomes the more able to understand, judge, and apply 
it intelligently to himself. Such an arrangement of a topic in “ cycles 3 ' 
is in line with the best principles of educational psychology; the treat¬ 
ment progresses from the simple toward the more complex, reflects the 
principles of distributed and cumulative learning, and usually repre¬ 
sents timely and functional settmgs. 

Uniform Topics for All Grades.—In a somewhat different method 
of scheduling home room material, uniform topics, with suitable 
variations in emphasis and methods of presentation for different 
grades, are assigned to the entire school. The most common illustra¬ 
tion of this type of material is to be found m seasonal programs, such 
as, for instance, Washington's Birthday, Armistice Day, Thanks¬ 
giving, or days set aside for centering attention on election of officers, 
school marks, thrift, health, safety, or other general topics of interest 
to the entire school. The idea is, of course, concerted action and 
attention. 

A very natural development of this school-wide emphasis is a 
similar use of one phase of citizenship, personality, character, etc. 
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The following schedule from the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
San Diego, Calif., illustrates this second type of uniform program. 


September... .... 

October. .. 

November. 

December.... . . 

January.. .. 

February... 

March.... 

Apnl.. .. 

May.... 


Friendliness 

Cooperation 

Appreciation 

Generosity 

Courtesy 

Honesty 

Conservation 

Fair Play 

Recreation 


In a somewhat similar plan, formerly used at the Gladstone 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., the following topics were sched¬ 
uled: organization, patriotism, courtesy, good cheer, citizenship, 
happiness, and checkup. Organization was scheduled for September 
and February, Courtesy for November and April, and Citizenship 
for January and June. A gieat deal of leeway was allowed the various 
rooms in the selection, development, and presentation of the topics of 
each particular main subject. 

Responsibility for Selection and Placement of Home Room 
' Materials.—In the light of the foregoing discussion, as has been 
repeatedly suggested previously, each school must develop its own 
material and schedule. It is logical that the committee should 
prepare what appears to be a justifiable arrangement for its own 
students on the basis of a careful consideration of their ages, maturity, 
school levels, and possibilities for further education or employment. 
With such a beginning and with an established and practiced policy 
of making changes and adaptations when these seem advisable, 
such a committee should go far toward developing a home room 
schedule of guidance that will be truly beneficial. 

An excellent example of a sensible approach to this problem is 
illustrated by the procedure used by the Erie, Pa., secondary schools. 
With the warm encouragement of Superintendent C. Herman Grose, 
and under the direct leadership of H C. Gillespie, chairman of the 
Central Guidance Committee, building committees, grade com¬ 
mittees, and a central committee were appointed to “crystallize the 
thoughts of the secondary school teachers and principals and to set 
up a program.” A tentative program was drawn up and given a 
thorough one-year tryout in each of the eight secondary schools. It 
reached almost ten thousand students in three hundred and fifty 
home rooms. Throughout the year principals and teachers evaluated 
the various elements of the program and made recommendations for 
improvement The tentative program was then completely revised, 
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mimeographed, and bound in more permanent form. This material 
was then made available to all teachers and principals concerned . 1 

Should the students themselves have a part in the selection and 
placement of home room guidance material? In general, no, and for 
exactly the same reasons that they are not permitted to select or 
place material in their various academic subjects; they are young, 
inexperienced, immature, and untrained. They cannot see the mean¬ 
ing of guidance in all of its specific phases, cannot appreciate its 
importance, and they do not know the many possibilities. In short, 
they are incompetent. Probably in certain types of materials, such as 
those relating to personal affairs and relationships, they may have an 
opportunity of selecting certain phases, especially on free or open 
days when no uniform emphases are scheduled. Obviously, their 
opportunities for participation in placement are very limited. How¬ 
ever, as will be pointed out in detail later, they can have a very 
considerable part in selecting the methods by which such material is 
presented. 

1 Two comprehensive volumes were prepared, "Information Plea&e! A Pro¬ 
gram of Pupil Onentation for Secondary Schools,” Part I (for grades 7, 8, and 9) 
and Part II (for grades 10, 11, and 12). However, even then the job was not 
considered done Experimentation is continuing and changes are being made 
when it becomes evident that they are desirable Little wonder that this Bchool 
system has one of the best programs with which the author is acquainted. 



CHAPTER VII 

MAKING THE HOME ROOM PROGRAM SCHEDULE 

Before football games, concerts, dramatic performances, or curricu¬ 
lar courses are played or offered, they must be scheduled, and such 
scheduling is just as necessary and important in home room activities 
as it is in any other phase of educational affairs. A schedule of home 
room programs should be planned at least a semester ahead, in the case 
of schools more or less inexperienced with this organization, and 
probably for a year or more ahead in schools that have had successful 
experience with it. The greater the length of time for which the 
schedule is planned, the less will be the likelihood of duplication 
of material and the more balanced will be the emphasis upon the vari¬ 
ous topics. Of course, such a schedule should be flexible enough to 
allow for the introduction of excellent material that may become 
available at odd and unexpected moments, but it should be rigid 
enough to prevent a hand-to-mouth or week-to-week planning. 
Such planning requires a consideration of the types of material 
available, the emphases desired, and the program dates. 

TYPES OP PROGRAM MATERIAL 

On the basis of scheduling there are three types of program material, 
which may be designated “seasonal,” “guidance,” and “room” or 
“free choice.” These classifications are not exactly accurate, nor are 
they mutually exclusive; for instance, almost any seasonal program 
should represent guidance in some form or other. However, for our 
purposes here these classifications are satisfactory. Guidance will 
be used to refer to more or less definite and organized forms of guidance 
instruction; seasonal, to the commemoration of important events or 
seasons; and room, to the group's own selection of material. In 
addition to these, open dates, for which no programs are regularly 
scheduled, will be provided to allow for expansion. 

The first step in the making of a schedule of home room programs 
is to list the dates of all of the home room meetings for which the 
schedule is being planned and cross out the holidays, examination days, 
or any other days that must be eliminated. This will leave, in the 
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average school, if the programs are scheduled for one period a week, 
about fifteen to eighteen dates. For these dates will be scheduled the 
three types of programs suggested above, plus an allowance for 
expansion. 

Seasonal Programs.—This type of material should be scheduled 
first, at least tentatively, not because it is necessarily the most impor¬ 
tant, but because it must come at a particular time. Approximately 
one-third of the programs for any one semester will reflect seasonal 
material, to some extent. The following classifications show a few 
of the main types of material appropriate for these programs. These 
classifications are given alphabetically and not in the order of their 
importance. 1 

1. Birthdays and death days. 

2 Catastrophies and disasters- fires, floods, cyclones, earthquakes. 

3 Cultural interests: anniversaries of appearances of great works m music, 
art, and literature 

4. Days: Thanksgiving, Christmas, labor, Ground Hog, Good English, 
Election, Inauguration, Armistice, Easter, Decoration, Child labor. 

5 Discoveries' geographical, historical, scientific, industrial 

6 Feasts, festivals, and traditional celebrations. 

7 Industrial, inventions, discoveries, feats, completions, applications. 

8. Local history: events, personages, and other items. 

9 National history: inaugurations, settlements, purchases, annexations, 
openings, and other great events of national importance. 

10 Natural phenomena: echpse, moon’s phases, solstices, equinoxes. 

11. School events: report cards, games, competitions, drives, music. 

12 States: establishment, settlement, incorporation, admission, disputes and 
settlements, proclamations, holidays, election days. 

13 War- declarations, battles, events, treaties 

14. Weeks: Fire Prevention, Safety, Health, Red Cross, Education, Citizen¬ 
ship, Book, Courtesy, Thrift, Speech, Song, Cleanup, Good Will. 

In addition to these dates from which the committee may more or 
less arbitrarily select those it desires to emphasize, there are other 
types of seasonal material that will be commonly scheduled in all home 
rooms. These seasonal programs will represent “beginning,” “clos¬ 
ing,” and “marks.” A little detail will indicate some of the topics 
appropriate for these programs. 


Beginning or Term 

Welcome by sponsor or older members. 
Becoming acquainted 


_ * See the author’s “Assembly and Auditorium Activities,” Chap. XIII, for 

27 411(1 ma n ena °v fipecial days ” nearly a11 of which can be used in the 
home room as well as m the general school assembly 
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Purposes and values of the home room. 

General plan of organization and administration. 

Selection of temporary officers. 

Last term’s home room successes and failures. 

Plans for the present term. 

Mabk-ubpobtinq Tikis 

Explanation of tho school’s marking system. 

Justification of the use of school marks. 

The significance of school marks. 

Causes of failure and success. 

Plans for improvement. 

Self-analysis and measurement. 

General summary of the room’s scholarship. 

Consideration of unusual individual records. 

Computing records for scholarship competitions. 

Closing op Turk 

Final reports of officers and committees. 

General evaluation and summary of term’s activities. 

Plans for next term. 

Expressions of appreciation by sponsor and officers. 

Farewells and best wishes. 

It is not necessary that the date for which a seasonal program is 
scheduled coincide exactly with the date that is being commemorated; 
if the program is given weekly, it may represent events at some time 
within a few days of this program. These seasonal dates will be 
selected by the committee and will, as nearly as possible, be dis¬ 
tributed more or less evenly throughout the term's schedule. It must 
not be assumed that, for each of these dates, a complete full-period 
program will be presented. For some of them only one or two ele¬ 
ments of the program may reflect the item, personage, or event. 
Also, if desired, several items, personages, or events may be reflected 
on the same program. But at least the most important of these dates 
will be selected and placed in the calendar as those that the central 
committee wishes to emphasize during this particular term. Of 
Couise, the room itself may select others for its free-choice dates. 

The following part of the complete calendar shown on pages 121- 
130 will indicate some of the possibilities of the use of seasonal pro¬ 
gram material for these two home room programs, October 4 and 
November 1. Any items immediately before or after these two dates 
as well as between them may be used. It is quite probable that 
two such seasonal programs would not be scheduled so close together. 
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Further, it is advisable that the events celebrated should not be too 
far away, perhaps not more than three or four days, from the date of 
the home room meeting. 


Date of 
meeting 

mm 

Events 


Oct. 1 

Rufus Choate, James Lawrence, American Red Cross, 1881 


2 

Major AndrS (executed), 1780. Ferdinand Foch 


3 

Miles Standish (died). George Brancroft. Charles C. Saint- 
Saens William C. Gorgaa. Eleanora Duse 

Oct. 4 

4 

Jean Francois Millet. Rutherford B. Hayes. Michael I, 
Pupin 


5 

Jonathan Edwards. Chester A. Arthur. Edward L. Trudeau. 
First Cotton Exposition 


6 

Jenny Lind. George Westinghouse. United States troops 
capture St. Etienne, 1918. William Tyndale (executed). 
Helen Wills 


7 

TTnnq Holbein. James Whitcomb Riley. John W. Alexander 
Battle of Saratoga. First Provincial Congress. First rail- 
road in United States 


29 

Sir Walter Raleigh (executed), 1618. John Keats. James 
Boswell 


30 

John Adams. Morse Code patented, 1838 

Nevada admitted, 1864. Hallowe'en. Johannes Vermeer 


31 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 1 

All Saints’ Day. Benvenuto Cellini. William M. Chase. 
U. S. Weather Bureau established 


2 

Darnel Boone. Mane Antoinette. James K. Polk. Warren 
G. Harding. North Dakota and South Dakota admitted, 
1889 


3 

William Cullen Bryant Vilhjalmur Stefansson. “Great 
Eastern” launched 


4 

Auguste Rodin. Election Day. Citizenship Week (varies). 
Will Rogers 


Guidance Programs.—After the seasonal programs have been 
roughly decided upon and scheduled, the guidance emphases will be 
similarly considered and placed. The decisions concerning the 
material to be used will depend upon what particular phases of the 
fields of guidance are to be stressed and, in the case of separate empha¬ 
ses for the different grades, will include not one set for the entire 
school but as many sets of programs as there are grades for which 
they must be planned. Because this planning for individual grades 
is not different from planning for the school as a whole, the details 
will not be repeated here. The committee will be careful to provide 
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variety and to avoid duplication in its guidance programs as it did 
m its seasonal programs Scheduling guidance programs too close 
together will cause them to become tiresome and scheduling them too 
far apart will prevent them from representing continuity. The com¬ 
mittee will determine by experimental scheduling or by former experi¬ 
ence the proper spacing of these programs of guidance. 

Room or Free Choice Programs.—A number of opportunities 
should be provided in each term’s schedule for programs that may 
originate entirely within the room itself or for programs made up by 
an uninfluenced choice of the material that is offered or available. 
Some of this material, all of it, or none of it may come, or may have 
come, from the central office or committee. The room or its program 
committee decides what it wants to do on these particular dayB and 
carries out these plans uninfluenced by the central committee or any 
other groups or individuals. 

Open Bates.—These open dates are provided for the purpose of 
taking care of any expansion that may come during the course of the 
term. There often appears in any school, during almost any term, 
valuable material for programs that is then, and then only, available 
or opportune; too, there are usually some important dates or events 
that the central committee has overlooked and failed to include in 
the schedule. Providing for the inclusion of such material in a 
completely filled schedule would be entirely possible but would 
probably necessitate either a postponement of the regular program 
or a contraction of it, both of which represent decidedly bad program 
policies. Providing a few expansion dates eliminates the possibility 
of these highly undesirable postponements and contractions. If no 
program is provided by the central committee, a week or so before 
the open date the room’s program committee assumes responsibility 
for developing a special program or utilizes a reserve program on this 
date. Certainly no open date should remain open. 

THE TERM’S SCHEDULE 

The following table indicates one possibility of home room program 
scheduling for the entire term. The form is made and then each 
column is completed in order, beginning from the left. The totals 
at the bottom indicate the number of each type of program scheduled. 
It is quite probable that the first schedule planned will have to be 
adjusted and changed in several different ways before it is finally 
ready to be officially adopted. And, in case of extreme necessity, it 
can even be changed after official adoption. 
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Home Room Program Schedule 


Date 

Typea of Programs 

Sept 13 

Seasonal 




Sept. 20. 

, « , , , 

Guidance 



Sept. 27 , .... 


. 

Room 


Oct. 4:. 

Seasonal 




Oct. 11 . 



• • « • 4 

Open 

Oct. 18. 


Guidance 



Oct. 25 . 

Report cards 




Nov. 1. . .... 

Seasonal 




Nov. 8. 

• * • • . , , 

Guidance 



Nov 16 . . . .... 

• • • « , , , , 

. 

Room 


Nov. 22 ... . 

• » . , * , . 


« • « * • 

Open 

Nov. 29. 

Seasonal 




Dec. 6 , . ... 

Report cards 

Guidance 



Dec. 13 . , 

• • * - 

• * • „ s 

Room 


Dec 20.. . . ... 

Seasonal 




Jan. 3 . 

. 

Guidance 



Jan. 10 . 

« 

* * • * • • » 


Open 

Jan. 17 . 

•♦ ...... 

Guidance 



Jan. 24 ... 

* - • 


Room 


Jan 31 . . 

Seasonal 




Total .. .... 

04- 

0 — 

4 

3 


This schedule is not presented as a perfect example of' proper 
emphasis in home room program possibilities; in fact, it may be 
anything but perfect. It is offered merely to indicate the steps in a 
logical and simple method of developing such a schedule. It may be 
held, for instance, that the foregoing schedule includes too many 
seasonal programs and too many open dates and too few guidance 
and room dates. This may be entirely true. This schedule does, 
however, provide variety from week to week, distribute emphases 
somewhat equitably, and allow conveniently for any expansion that 
may be necessary or desired. 

Whether or not this is a good schedule rests upon the individual 
school, and, in turn, as has been repeatedly emphasized, upon the 
backgrounds, ages, experience, eohool levels of the students, the 
competency of the sponsor, and the extent to which these guidance 
emphases are provided for by other groups or in other ways about the 
school. It must be remembered that many of the seasonal programs 

have a guidance implication, as will some of the room’s programs 
also, and even some of the programs for the open dates. Probably, 
“ a ™ y - ***** H ^at is presented in any of these programs 
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may be, or should be, classed broadly as “ guidance.” Hence, perhaps, 
too great an emphasis upon this type of program may be inadvisable. 
Certainly it will be in those schools in which there is an organized 
program of guidance provided elsewhere in the school’s organization. 


CaI/E.VDAR 1 

September 

1 . James Gordon Bennett. Engelbert Humperdinck. 

2. Eugene Field. U. S. Treasury Department created. 

3. Labor Day (varies). Treaty of 1783. 

4. Hudson River, 1609. 

5. Cardinal Richelieu. First Continental Congress, 1774. Jacob Meyerbeer. 
Barbara Frietchie waves flag. 

6. Marquis de Lafayette. John Dalton, Jane Addams Battle of the Marne. 
McKinley assassinated. 

7. Queen Elizabeth. Eli Perkins. Buffon. 

8. Richard the Lionheartcd. Anton Dvof&k. St. Augustine settled, 1666. 
William Howard Taft. 

9. William the Conqueror (died). Luigi Galvani. California admitted, 1850. 
Leo Tolstoy. 

10. Battle of Lake Erie, 1813. 

11. Harvest Festival, Battles of Brandywine, 1777, Lake Champlain, 1814. 
Sir James Jeans. 

12. Henry Hudson. Richard Hoe. St. Mihiel, 1918. 

13 Walter Reed. General Pershing. Battle of Quebec, 1759, “Uncle Sam’* 
Wilson, 1766. 

14. Dante (died). “Star Spangled Banner" (Francis Scott Key), 1814. Robert 
Raikes. von Humboldt. Gregorian Calendar adopted in Great Britain. 
Charles Dana Gibson. 

15. James Fenimorc Cooper. Jean Sylvain Bailly. La Rochefoucauld. 

16. Tintoretto. Louis XIV. Francis Parkman, J. J. Hill. Hamlin Garland. 
Battle of Antietam. Pilgrims sailed, 1620. 

17. Constitution Day or Week. Washington's Farewell Address, 1796. Jean 
Condorcet. 

18. Samuel Johnson. Anne Hutchinson arrived Boston, 1634. Washington 
'laid cornerstone of Capitol, 1793. First Battle of Saratoga. John T. Trow¬ 
bridge. 

19. Louis Kossuth. “Dixie" first sung, 1859. 

20. Upton Sinclair. George Bird Grinnell. 

21. Savonarola. Joliet, American Advertiser, first daily newspaper in U. S. 

22. Michael Faraday. Emancipation Proclamation issued, 1862. 

23. Autumnal equinox. John Paul Jones’s victory over SerapU. First baseball 
club organized, 1845. 

1 The author is indebted to Clark Kinnaird, King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
New York City, for substantial assistance in developing this calendar. 
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24. John Marshall. Zachary Taylor. Supreme Court established, 1789. Finan¬ 
cial Black Friday, 1869. 

25. Balboa sees the Pacific, 1513 Battle of Meuse-Argonne began, 1918. 

26. George Gershwin. Benjamin Franklin first minister to France, 1776. 

27. Samual Adams Thomas Nast. 

28. Frances E. Willard Georges Clemenceau. Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mara¬ 
thon, 490 b.c. 

29. Michaelmas Day. Leif Ericson Day. Lord Clive. Lord Nelson. First 
transcontinental telephone, 1915. 


October 

1. Bufus Choate. Janies Lawrence American Bed Cross, 1881. 

2 Major Andr6 executed, 1780 Ferdinand Foch. 

3. Miles Standish (died). George Bancroft. Charles C. Saint-SaSns. William. 
C. Gorgas. Eleanora Duse 

4. Jean Francois Millet. Rutherford B. Hayes Michael I. Pupin. 

5 Jonathan Edwards Chester A Arthur First Cotton Exposition. 

6. Jenny land. George Westmghouse William Tyndale (executed). 

7. Hans Holbein. James Whitcomb Riley. John W. Alexander. Battle 
of Saratoga, 1777. First Provincial Congress. First railroad in United 
States. 

8. John Hay. Chicago fire. Battle of Perryville. Edison’s motion picture 

1889. ’ 

9. Cervantes. Fire Prevention Week (varies). Safety First Week (varies). 

10. Benjamin West. Giuseppe Verdi U. & Naval Academy, 1845. Chinese 
Repubhc, 1912. 

11. Sir George Williams. Theodore Thomas D. A. B, 1890. 

12. Columbus Day First transatlantic radio telephone message, 1915. Edith 
Cavell (executed). Ramsay MacDonald. 

13. Comer stone of White House laid, 1792 Molly Pitcher, 1744. 

14. William Penn. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 

15. Vergil. Gregorian Calendar adopted m Roman Catholic Countries. Lincoln 
Monument, 1874. 

16. Noah Webster. Ether first administered, 1846. John Brown’s raid 

17. Surrender of Burgoyne, 1777, 

18. Alaska ceded to United States, 1867. Helen Hunt Jackson. 

19. Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 

20. Sir Christopher Wren. Thomas Hughes. John Dewey. Florida ceded 
to the United States, 1821. 

21 - Battlo of Trafalgar, 1805. Inoandaarent hght, ' 

1879. Alfred Nobel. 

22. Franz Liszt. Stephen M. Babcock. 

23. Sarah Bernhardt Thomas Pinckney. 

24. Transcontinental telegraph, 1861. 

25. Geoffrey Chaucer (died). Lord Macaulay. Richard E. Byrd “Charge 

of the Light Brigade,” 1854. J S 

26. Ene Canal opened, 1825 Georges Jacques Danton. 
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27. Theodore Roosevelt. Navy Day, Captain James Cook. 

28. Alfred the Great. Erasmus. Statue of Liberty unveiled, 1886. 

29. Sir Walter Raleigh executed, 1618 John Keats. James Boswell. 

30. John Adams. Morse Code patented, 1828. 

31 Nevada admitted, 1864. Hallowe'en. Johannes Vermeer* 


November 

1. All Saints' Day. Benvenuto Cellini. XL 8. Weather Service established. 

2. Daniel Boone, Marie Antoinette. James K. Polk. Warren G Harding. 
North Dakota and South Dakota admitted, 1886. 

3 William Cullen Bryant. Vdhjalmur Stefansson. “Great Eastern" launched, 
1857. 

4. Auguste Rodin. Will Rogers 

5. Guy Fawkes Day. Chinese exclusion, 1892. Hans Sachs. 

6. Ignace Jan Paderewski. Jefferson Davis elected President of Confederacy. 
John Philip Sousa. James Gregory. Colley Cibber. 

7. Marie Sklodowska Curie. Lewis and Clark reach Pacific, 1805. 

8. Montana admitted, 1889. John Milton died. 

9 Ivan Turgenev. Home mail delivery, 1889. 

10 Martin Luther. Oliver Goldsmith. Johann Friedrich Schiller. Samuel 
G. Howe U. S. Marine Corps established. 

11. Indian Summer. Armistice Day. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Maude Adams. 
Washington admitted, 1889. 

12. Father and Son Week. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Capture of Montreal, 
1775. 

13. Thomas Chippendale. Edwin Booth. Robert Louis Stevenson. John 
Drew, Sir John Moore. liberty Party, 1839. 

14. Robert Fulton. Booker T, Washington (died). 

15. William Herscbel. William Pitt. Articles of Confederation adopted, 1777. 
Discovery of Pike’s Peak, 1806. William Cowper. 

16. Gustavus Adolphus Day. Oklahoma admitted, 1907. Sherman's March 
began. Federal Reserve opened, 1914. 

17. Suez Canal opened, 1889. American Education Week (varies). 

18. Louis Daguerre. Standard time adopted by railroads, 1883. James 
Oglethorpe sails, 1732. Congress meets first time in capitol, 1800. 

19. George Rogers Clark. JameB A. Garfield. Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, 
1863. 

20 Peregrine White bom on Mayflower, 1620. 

21. Henry Purcell (died), “Blackbeard” captured, 1718. 

22. George Eliot. Saint Ceciha. La Salle. Mayflower Compact signed, 1620. 
North Carolina became twelfth state. 

23. Franklin Pierce. 

24. Francois Voltaire. 

25 Andrew Carnegie. Ethelbert Nevin. Gaetano Donizetti. 

26 First horse cars, 1832. First "long distance" telephone call. 

27 Thanksgiving Day (varies). 

28 Anton Rubinstein. William Blake. 
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29. Giovanni Bellini (died) Wendell Phillips Louisa May Alcott. Byrd at 
South Pole 

30. John Bunyan. Jonathan Swift. Cyrus W Field. Mark Twain. 


December 

1 Lorenzo Ghiberti (died). William Homaday. Typewriter patented, 1866. 
Gas light, 1816 

2. Monroe Doctrine, 1823 

3. Francis Xavier. Gilbert Stuart. Illinois admitted, 1818. 

4. Thomas Carlyle. Washington’s farewell to officers, 1783. 

6. Martin Yan Buren Christina Rossetti. General Custer. 

6. Saint Nicholas. Warren Hastings. Joseph Conrad. E. H. Sothern. 

7. Giovanni Ber nini . Mary, Queen of Scots. 

8. Horace Eh Whitney. Joel Chandler Harris. 

9. John Milton. Gustavus Adolphus. Meredith Nicholson 

10. Thomas H. Gallaudet William Lloyd Garrison. C6sar Franck. Alfred 
Nobel (died). Mississippi admitted, 1817. 

11. Emily Dickinson. Robert Koch. Indiana admitted, 1816. Hector Berlioz 

12. John Jay. Washington, D. C., made capitol, 1800. Transatlantic wireless, 
1901. 

13. Donatello (died). Heinrich Heine. Phillips Brooks 

14. Alabama admitted, 1819. Amundsen at South Pole, 1911. Washington 
died 

15 Alexander Lambert. Nero. 

16 Ludwig van Beethoven. Jane Austen. Boston Tea Party, 1773 

17. Sir Humphrey Davy. Joseph Henry. Alexander Agassiz. John Greenleaf 
Whittier First airplane flight in America, 1903. 

18. Antonio Stradivanus (died). Carl von Weber. Edward A. MacDowell 

19 Albert A Michelson. Minnie Maddern Fiske. H C. Frick. 

20. Harvey Firestone South Carolina seceded, 1860. 

21. Forefathers' Day. Giovanni Boccaccio (died). James Edward Oglethorpe. 
Robert Moffat. Jean Henn Fabre. Shortest day of the year. Albert 
Payson Terhune. 

22. Edwm Arlington Robinson. 

23. Sir Richard Arkwright. Giacomo Puccini Joseph Smith. 

24 Kit Carson. Matthew Arnold. Georges Guynemer, Treaty of Peace, 
Ghent, 1814. 

25. Christmas Day. Clara Barton. Peter Tschaikovsky. Washington crossed 
the Delaware, 1776. Sir Isaac Newton. 

26. Thomal Gray. George Romney George Dewey. Battle of Trenton, 1776 

27. Johann Kepler. Louis Pasteur. 

28. Charles Wesley. Woodrow Wilson Iowa admitted, 1846. 

29. Andrew Johnson William Gladstone Texas admitted, 1845. First 
Y.M C A in America, 1851. Gadsden Purchase. 

30 Rudyard Kipling. 

31. Jacques Cartier Lord Cornwallis. John Wycliffe (died). First through 
railroad, New York to Chicago. 
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January 

1 . New Year'B Day. Murillo. Paul Revere. Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect, 1863. First radio telephony demonstration, 11)02 Betsy 
Ross. 

2. James Wolfe. Justin Winsor. U. S. flag first raised, 1776. 

3. Cicero. Samto Genevi&ve. Battle of Princeton, 1777. Electricity, 1746. 
Postal Savings, 1011. 

4. Jacob Ludwig Karl Grimm. Utah admitted, 1896. Sir Isaac Pitman. 

6. Stephen Decatur. Robert Morrison. Zebulon Pike. Joseph Jacques 
C&uiire Joffre. John Smith captured, 1608. 

6. Charles Sumner. Joan of Arc. New Mexico admitted, 1912. 

7. Isreal Putnam. Millard Fillmore. First transatlantic telephone, 1927. 
First flight across English Channel (balloon), 1785. 

8. Giotto di Bordone (died). Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 

9 Connecticut ratified, 1788. First shot fired in Civil War, 1861. 

10 Ethan Allen. League of Nations, 1920. First penny post, 1840. 

11. Alexander Hamilton. Bayard Taylor. William James. 

12. John Winthrop. Charles Perrault. Edmund Burke. Johann Heinrich 
Peatalozzi, John Singer Sargent. Jack London. 

13. George Fox (died). Horatio Alger. Edmund Spenser (died). 

14. Benedict Arnold. Matthew Maury. 

15. Moli&re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin). First American locomotive. Kellogg 
Peace Pact Hawaiian Islands discovered. 

16 Edward Gibbon (died). 

17. Benjamin Franklin. Thrift Week. David Lloyd George. 

18. Daniel Webster. Electric trolley patented, 1892. 

19. James Watt. Robert 1C. Lee. Edgar Allen Poe. Sir Henry Bessemer. 

20. Saint Agnes’ Eve. Josef Hofmann. Mischa Elman. Robert Morris. 

21. John C Frdmont, Stonewall Jackson, Lenin (died). 

22. Francis Bacon. Gotthold E. Leasing. Andrd Marie Ampfere. Lord Byron, 

23. John Hancock. National Election Day fixed, 1845. 

24. Frederick the Great. Dot and dash telegraph code demonstrated, 1838. 
Gold discovered in California, 1848. 

25. Robert Boyle. Robert Burns. First telephone between New York and San 
Francisco. 

26. Michigan admitted, 1837. Samuel Hopkins Adams. Bessemer steel con¬ 
verter, 1869. 

27. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Lewis Carroll. 

28. Sir Francis Drake (died). John Baskerville. Chinese Gordon. Henry M. 
Stanley. 

29. Kansas admitted, 1861. Albert Gallatin. William McKinley. Thomas 
Paine 

30. Walter Johannes Damrosch. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

3L Gouverneur Morris, Franz Schubert, Ben Jonson. 

February 

1. David Porter. Victor Herbert. Screw propeller, 1838. 

2. Giovanni Palestrina (died). Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848. Ground 
Hog Day. Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz. 
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3. Felix Mendelssolm-Bartholdy Horace Greeley. Elisabeth Blackwell. Sid¬ 
ney Lanier. Witchcraft, Salem, 1692. 

4. Mark Hopkins. Charles A Lindbergh. 

6. Roger Williams. James Otis. Ole Bull Dwiglit L. Moody. 

6. Aldus Manu tius (died). Aaron Burr. Joseph Pnesrtley (died). 

7. Sir Thomas More, diaries Dickens. Babe Ruth. 

8. John R askin . William T. Sherman. Jules Verne. 

9. William Henry Harrison George Ade. Nevada admitted, 1867. 

10. Charles Lamb. Spanish-American peace treaty. William Allen White. Ash 
Wednesday (vanes). 

11 Thomas A. Edison Papal State recreated, 1929. 

12. Abraham Lincoln Thaddeus Kosciusko. Peter Cooper. Charles Darwin. 
George Meredith 

13 Cellini (died). Bill of Rights, 1689. King Tut’s tomb opened, 1924. 

14. St Valentine's Day. Oregon admitted 1859. Arizona admitted, 1912. 

16. Cyrus H. McCormick Susan B. Anthony. Elihu Root. Sir Ernest Henry 
Shackleton Battleship Maine blown up, 1898. 

16 la Hung Chang Henry Watterson. Ernest Haeckel, 

17. Ren6 Laennec Tamerlane (died). Thomas R. Mai thus. 

18. Galileo. Count Alessandro Volta. 

19. Copernicus Ohio admitted, 1803. Adelina Patti. Phonograph, 1878. 

20. Joseph Jefferson. David Garrick First postal law in U. S., 1792. 

21. Cardinal Newman. Alice Freeman Palmer. Battle of Verdun. Washington 
Monument, 1865. 

22. George Washington. Arthur Schopenhauer. James Russell Lowell. Lord 
Robert Baden-Powell. National Song Week (varies). Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 

23 Johannes Gutenberg (died). Georg Friedrich Handel. George F. Watts. 
Samuel Pepys. 

24. George W Curtis. WinBlow Homer, 

25. Enrico Caruso. Revolver, 1836. Sixteenth amendment in effect, 1913. 

26 Christopher Marlowe. Victor Hugo. Buffalo Bill. 

27. Henry W. Longfellow. Ellen Terry. 

28 Montaigne Mary Lyon. Sir Wilfred T Grenfell. 

29. Leap Year. General Montcalm. Gioachino Antonio Rossini. 


March 

1 Fr4d6ric Chopin, William Dean Howells. Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Ne¬ 
braska admitted, 1867. First American Bank chartered, 1780. 

2. De Witt Clinton. Sam Houston. Leo XIII. Carl Schurz. Missouri 
Compromise. 

3. Alexander G. Bell. Florida admitted, 1845. 

4 Vermont admitted, 1791. First Congress under Constitution, 1789. 

6. Correggio (died). Howard Pyle. Boston massacre, 1770. 

6 Michelangelo John Stevens. General Sheridan. Alamo massacre, Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett Browning. 

7 Thomas Aquinas. Sir Edwm Landseer. Luther Burbank. Patent of 
telephone, 1876. 
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8. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Stamp Act, 1765. Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls, opened, 1855. 

9. Monitor and Merrimac, 1882. Amerigo Vespucci. 

10. Dudley Buck. Ferdinand, royal patron of Columbus. 

11. Fust daily newspaper in England, 1700. 

12. Gregory the Great. George Berkeley. Post Office established, 1789. Sun 
Yat-Sen (died). 

13. Joseph Priestley. Bible First printed. Standard time adopted, 1884. 

14. Cotton gin, 1785. Albert Einstein. 

15 Ides of March. Andrew Jackson. Maine admitted, 1820. 

16. James Madison. West Point established, 1802. Jethro Wood. 

17. St Patrick's Day. Chief Justice Taney. First glider flight, 1884. 

18. Fra Angelico (died). John C. Calhoun. Grover Cleveland. Nikolay 
Eimski-Korsakov. Smallpox vaccination, 1718. 

19. David Livingstone. William Jennings Bryan. 

20 Henrik Ibsen. Charles W. Eliot. "Uncle Tom's Cabin" published. 

21. Vernal equinox. St. Benedict. Johann Sebastian Bach. Robert Bruce. 

22 Sir Anthony Van Dyck. Rosalie Marie Bonheur Robert A. Millikan. 

23. Patrick Henry's speech, 1775. J. C. Leyemlecker. Fitch's steamboat, 1798. 

24. Saint Gabriel. William Morris. Haroun-al-Raschid (died). 

25. Gutzon Borglum. 

26. Count Rumford, Robert Frost. W. T. Smedley. Edward Bellamy. 

27 Wilhelm K. Roentgen. Ponce de Leon lands in Florida. Easter Sunday 
(varies). 

28. Johann AmoB Comenius. Pierre Laplace. Raphael. 

29 John Tyler. Joseph Guillotm 

30. Alaska Purchase, 1867. Ether, 1842, Fifteenth amendment, 1870, 

31. Joseph Haydn. Robert Bunsen. John La Fargo. U. S Japanese treaty, 
1854 Daylight saving time, 1018. 


April 

1. April Fool's Day. First railroad begun. William Harvey. Prince von 
Bismarck. Edwm A. Abbey. 

2. Charlemagne. Hans Christian Andersen. Sergei Rachmaninov. U. S. 
Mint, 1702. 

3. Washington Irving Edward Everett Hale. John Burroughs. “Pony 
Express." Reginald De Koven. Low Sunday. 

4. Grinling Gibbons. Thaddous Stevens. Linus Yale 

6. Sir Joseph Lister, Algernon Charles Swinburne. Elihu Yale. Pocohontas 
and Rolfe married, 1614. 

6. Peary at North Pole, 1000. tl. S, declared war on Germany, 1917. 

7. William Wordsworth. William Ellery Ohannmg. 

8. Lorenzo de’ Medici. King Albert of Belgium. Louisiana admitted, 1812. 
Clay-Randolph duel. Linotype, 1890. 

9. Francois Rabelais. Charles P. Steinmotz. General Leo surrendered, 1865. 
Pony Express, 1860. 

10. Commodore Perry. William Booth. Joseph Pultizer. Lew Wallace. 

11. Edward Everett. Charles Evans Hughes. 
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12 Henry Clay. Bombardment of Fort Sumter, 1861. 

13. Thomas Jefferson Edict of Nantes. Airbrake, 1869. 

14. First edition of “Webster's Dictionary,” 1828 President Lincoln assas¬ 
sinated. First antislavery society in United States, 1775. 

15. Titanic sunk. Henry James 

16. Sir John Franklin. Anatole France. Wilbur Wright. Charles Chaplin 
Firet American play, 1786. 

17. John Pierpont Morgan, Sr. Thornton Wilder. 

18 Paul Revere’s ride, 1775. Booker T, Washington. Richard Harding Davis 
Clarence Darrow. 

19. Battle of Lexington, 1775. Darwin (died). First gasoline automobile, 
1892. 

20 Daniel Chester French. Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676. Adolph Hitler. 

21. Friedrich Froebel Rome founded, 753 b.c. Charlotte Brontfe. John 
Muir. Battle of San Jacinto, 1836. 

22 Immanu el Kant. Henry Fielding. Order of Garter, 1344 

23. Saint George. William Shakespeare. Joseph Turner. James Buchanan" 
James Froude. Stephen A, Douglas. 

24. National Wild Flower Day. Boston News-Letter , 1704 Edward Cartwright 

25. Ohver Cromwell Guglielmo Marconi “Robinson Crusoe” published, 
1719. 

26. Daniel Defoe (died). David Hume John Clark Ridpath. Alice Cary. 

27 Fernando Magellan (died). Edward Gibbon Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
S F. B. Morse. Herbert Spencer. U. S Grant. 

28, James Monroe. Napoleon exiled to Elba, 1814. Canada-United States 
Treaty. 

29. Duke of Wellington. 

30 Washington inaugurated first President. Louisiana Purchase. IT. S. Navy 
Department created, 1798. 


May 

1. May Day. Joseph Addison. George Inness. Battle of Manila Bay, 1898. 
National Health Day. Rogation Sunday (varies). 

2. Leonardo da Vinci (died). Catherine the Great. Fust transcontinental 
nonstop flight, 1923. 

3 Jacob A. Riis. Niccolo Machiavelh. First medical school in United States, 
1765. 

4 John James Audubon. Bird Day. William Prescott. Horace Maim 
Thomas Huxley. Walt Mason. Bartolommeo Cristofori. 

5. Arbor Day. Karl Marx Hubert Bancroft 

6 Robert E. Peary. Langley’s attempted airplane flight, 1896. Purchase of 
Manhattan Island by Minuit, 1626. 

7. Robert Browning Johannes Brahms. Lusitania torpedoed. Peter Tchaik¬ 
ovsky. Lincoln made postmaster, 1833. 

8. Joan of Arc at Orleans, 1429 Rend Le Sage. 

9. Mother’s Day (varies). William Bradford (died). John Brown. Byrd 
over North Pole, 1926 Sir James M. Barrie. 
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10. James Bryce. Henry M. Stanley. Ottmar Mergenthaler. Ethan Allen at 
Ticonderoga, 1775. Pacific Railway, 1869. 

11 Minnesota admitted, 1858. Irving Berlin. Baron von Munchausen. 

12. Florence Nightingale. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Jules Massenet. 

13. Jamestown settled, 1607. Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

14. Robert Owen. Gabriel, Fahrenheit. 

15. Air mail established, 1918. 

16. William Seward. First transatlantic flight, 1919, 

17. Edward Jcnnrr. General Greene. Sandro Botticelli (died). 

18 World Peace Day. Bertrand ft visaed. Electric trolley, 1892. 

19. Pasteur discovers rabies remedy, 1884. 

20. John Stuart Mill. Honors de Baisae. 

21. Albrecht Diirer. De Soto (died). Alexander Pope. Red Cross founded, 
1881. Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, 1927. Glenn H. Curtiss. 

22. Richard Wagner. Kansas-Nebraaka Bill, 1854. A. Conan Doyle. Trinity 
Sunday (varies). Washington declined crown, 1782. 

23. James Eads. South Carolina admitted, 1788, Douglas Fairbanks. 

24. Queen Victoria. Carolus Linnaeus. Jan Christian Smuts. Telegraph 
demonstrated, 1844. Brooklyn Bridge opened, 1883. Nobile over North 
Pole, 1928. First steamship voyage across Atlantic, 1819. 

25. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Scotland Yard established, 1829. 

27. Julia Ward Howe. Dante. 

28. William Pitt the younger. Jean Louis Agassis. 

29 Patrick Henry. Wisconsin admitted, 1848. Rhode Island ratified, 1790, 

30. Memorial Day. Joan of Are burned, 1431. 

31. Walt Whitman. Johnstown Flood, 1889. 


June 

1. Father Marquette. Brigham Young John Masefield. Kentucky admitted, 
1792. Tennessee admitted, 1796. 

2. Thomas Hardy. Edward Elgar. Baptism of Kthelhcrt, 697 a.d. 

3. Jefferson Davis. Richard Cobden. Hobson sinks Merrimae, 1898. 

5. Saint Boniface. Adam Smith. First telegraph, Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
established. 

6. Nathan Hale. Robert F. Scott. Nathaniel Greene. 

7. Children's Day. Resolution of Independence, 1776. 

8. Robert Schumann. Admiral Porter, Robert Louis Stevenson. Mohammed. 

9. George Stevenson. John Howard Payne. Peter the Great. 

10. Benjamin Franklin and his kite 

11. Joseph Warren. Richard Strauss. 

12. John A. Roebling. New York incorporated, 1865. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

13 Maryland Charter issued to Lord Baltimore, 1633. W. B. Yeats. 

14. Flag Day. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Robert M. LaFollette. John Bartlett. 

15. Edvard Grieg. Magna Clmrta signed, 1215. Arkansas admitted, 1836, 
Twentieth Century Limited, 1902. World Court, 1922. 

16. Texas annexation treaty, 1845. Vespucci landed in America, 1497. 

17 Battle of Bunker Hill. Charles Francois Gounod. John Wesloy. 

18. Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 
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19. Sir Douglas Haig. Statue of Liberty received from France, 1885. 

20. West Virginia admitted, 1863. United States Seal and Motto adopted, 1782. 

21. Summer solstice. Daniel Carter Beard. Reaper, 1834. 

23. William Penn’s treaty with the Indians. Prince of Wales. 

24. John Hampden (died). Henry Ward Beecher. Lord Kitchener. Cabots 
land in America, 1497. John the Baptist. 

25. Custer's defeat. Battle of Big Horn, 1876. "Blood Thicker than Water ” 

1859. ' 

26. Virginia ratifies Constitution. 

27. Helen Keller. Joseph Smith. 

28. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

29. Peter Paul Rubens George Washington Goethals. Dr. William Mayo. 

30. Indian territory, 1834. First woman law graduate, 1870. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PRINCIPLES OF HOME ROOM PROGRAM MAKING 

The home room plan provide** for a great number and a wide 
variety of important types of experiences, contacts, and activities, but 
none of these is more important than the regular program which is, 
in reality, the core about which most of the other elements are centered. 
Through this device ideals are presented and made functional, ambi¬ 
tion is inspired, basic knowledges arc established, and ready participa¬ 
tion is developed. A home room plan without a home room program 
would be as useless as an automobile without an engine. Perhaps the 
program itself is not the sole motive power that makes the home room 
“go,” but certainly the home room plan would not “go” without the 
program. And, logically, the better the program, the better the home 
room. 

Obviously, then, the most pertinent question that can be raised is: 
Just what is a good home room program? A part of the answer to 
this important question— the proper selection and placement of subject 
materials—has already been discussed; the second part of the answer 
—relating to program building, presentation, and evaluation —will be 
the subject of this and the following chapters, In this discussion, 
as before, the term “program” refers to the more or less formal pre¬ 
sentations before the group during the homo mom period, and “sched¬ 
ule” refers to the entire list and arrangement of those programs. 

One method of determining an ideal procedure is to consider the 
objectives desired and the material at hand, and the possible means 
of capitalizing the latter in the direction of achieving the former, 
using logic as the fitting tool. Another method, where previous experi¬ 
ence is available, is to analyze the successful and the unsuccessful 
phases of this experience in order to discover the probable reasons for 
such success and failure. Both of those methods are represented in 
the discussions of thin chapter. 

Out of a twenty-year firsthand (and secondhand, too, for that 
matter) study of the homo mom has come a pretty clear picture of a 
successful home room program, and a dose examination of this picture 
reveals most of its important basic dements and their relationship. 
In order to present this picture to the reader, these important ele- 
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meats or relationships are presented below in the form of general 
and specific principles. The presentation of these principles sounds 
dogmatic, and it is—not because the author states them, but because 
the experience of school people with the home room plan, plus some 
logical reasoning, justifies them. 

1. Each Program Should Have a Clear, Desirable, and Reasonable 
Objective.-—Every home room program should be planned with a 
specific educational aim in view. If it is not based on, and built 
around, some very definite purpose, the program will probably result 
largely in a sort of entertainment with no particular educational or 
inspirational value. Naturally, if the group, as well as the committee 
in charge, has a clear idea of the purpose of the program, a closer 
approximation of achievement of this objective will result than if the 
members of the room had no such idea. In addition, it goes without 
saying that the purposes for which the program is presented should be 
worthy and desirable and also reasonable—not too broad or inclusive. 
Attempting to accomplish too much will result in scattered efforts. 

2. The Material of fhe Program Should Be Appropriate and 
Timely.—Extreme care should be exercised that the material of the 
program fit the age, maturity, background, experience, and general 
educational level of the group. Schools that make a practice of copy¬ 
ing, more or less in their entirety, the programs of other schools are 
the most frequent violators of this principle, and their programs are 
always less appropriate than those of the schools that attempt a more 
local adaptation of these materials. 

In addition to being appropriate, the material of the program should 
be timely. A spring flower program in October or a Thanksgiving 
program in March would not be attractive because it is not timely. 
This timeliness can be assured in only one way: by foreseeing the entire 
schedule for the semester and definitely planning for it. Designing the 
schedule for a whole semester ahead is as logical in home room activi¬ 
ties as it is in curricular affairs. Occasionally, it is true, some oppor¬ 
tunity or material not previously planned for ma y be capitalized 
by a timely program. One of the purposes of the “open” da tes, dis¬ 
cussed previously, is to provide for the utilization of material that 
is then, and then only, available and opportune. 

3. The Program Should Have Both Educational and Inspirational 
Merit. A program not specifically designed for educational benefit is a 
program that may furnish diversion or entertainment, but little else. 
The home room is an educational opportunity and should be capitalized 
as such; and it can be, without being made formal or classlike. There is 
no reason why it should be uninteresting or uninspiring. A touch of the 
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inspirational, not the gushy sentimental type, but a sensible prod 
that -will enliven the spirits and awaken ambitions by .showing glimpses 
of individual opportunities and responsibilities, will provide an emo¬ 
tional color in the program that will enhance its value. 

Should jokes and other humorous material be allowed on home room 
programs? There is probably no real reason why some of this mate¬ 
rial, especially if it concerns local individuals and situations and is 
harmless and in good taste, should not lie included, but there is a 
danger that the continued use of very much of it will lower program 
standards from educational and inspirational levels toward those of 
the entertainment type only. The author has seen accounts of, and 
listened to, quite a number of these “fun, frolic, and amusement'* 
and “gossip column” programs, usually designated as “joke” or 
“humor” programs, but he has never !>een impressed with the value 
of them. Reading or telling jokes from newspapers or humor maga¬ 
zines does not represent, usually at least, justifiable home room mate¬ 
rial, and it is probably as out of place in the home room meeting as it 
would be in a regular classroom recitation. 

4. The Home Room Program Should Emphasize the Here and 
Now.— Probably one very important reason why the average student 
does not like to go to school is hmiUHe of the continual emphasis 
upon his hereafter-his adulthood. The student, particularly the 
younger one, is far more interest**! in his present school and outside 
life and activities than ho is in his later possibilities. Some attention 
to his adulthood is, of course, mwimsary, but modem education is 
increasingly emphasizing that school activities must have values satis¬ 
fying to the student in his hero and now. Gradually, as he becomes 
older, his contacts with things representing maturity increase in 
number, scope, and meaning, anti his interest in Iris future may be 
correspondingly and opportunely broadened. But always a main, 
emphasis should be upon the present. 

6. In Cycle Programs Previous Work Should Be Briefly Reviewed. 
In types of guidance in which several programs emphasize different 
phases of a general topic or show different glimpses, say, elementary 
and advanced, or general anti specialized, of the same topic, a very 
brief review of what was presented in the previous programs should 
help the member to see the relationships of the various presentations 
and also to get a more complete picture than he could in two or more 
unrelated programs. Such a review is all the more important if the 
meetings devoted to these topics or phases of them are more than a 
week apart. A brief but adequate summary at the end of the term or 
year is similarly beneficial. 
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6. Programs Should, in General, Represent Member and Not 
Sponsor Activity.—Undoubtedly the sponsor is the most important 
single member of the room, and her influence, example, and inspiration 
are all essential to the success of its work; but if she “selects the play, 
appoints the cast, directs the production, and finally criticizes it,” 
then this program becomes merely a class by another name—another 
recitation. Naturally, the sponsor can probably do all of these things 
better than a member of the group can do them; similarly, she can 
translate his Latin, work his problems, or write his themes better than 
he, yet she does none of these because the school exists in order to 
give him these educational opportunities. If anything, this principle 
of student responsibility is even more important in home room activi¬ 
ties than it is in classwork, because in the home room the members 
voluntarily recognize, accept and discharge these responsibilities, 
while in the classroom they have relatively few such opportunities 
for individual selection. The classroom is centered for the most part 
around the teacher; the home room must not be. Where it appears 
to he necessary, the sponsor will suggest, criticize, exhort, and encour¬ 
age, but she will never “teach” in the ordinarily accepted meaning 
of the word; nor will she take the attitude of “I’d rather do it myself 
than keep after and supervise the pupils.” Further, she should take 
her turn, as a member of this group, at appearing on programs. And 
owing to her experience and training she can do her part of the pro¬ 
gram well. She will thus set a good example. 

7. Probably All Members Should Participate, Formally or Infor¬ 
mally, in the Programs.—The development, through voluntary par¬ 
ticipation, of a “we feeling” in a home room is basic to success, but 
attempting to develop this spirit by enforced or required participation 
will be detrimental. Requiring that all members of the room partici¬ 
pate in the formal program is no more logical than requiring all of 
them to play football, sing in the chorus, or play in the band. This 
idea is difficult for the average sponsor to understand. She has 
always held, and probably believed, that every student should “learn 
to express himself” and has understood and accepted this “expres¬ 
sion” to mean that he should be able to stand before an audience and 
speak his thoughts intelligently and intelligibly. She has forgotten, 
if she ever knew, that there are several types of expression; some people 
who can express themselves beautifully in writing or in private con¬ 
versation cannot, to save their lives, speak acceptably before a group. 
It is just not reasonable to expect, or even hope, that all members 
of the group will be able to acquit themselves creditably in speaking 
to an audience composed of their fellows. 
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The old-time literary society was killed by the belief of its sponsors 
that all members could and should chairman, speak, debate, recite, 
orate, and criticize; its memliers were regularly assigned these parts, 
in the making of the programs, on the basis of “who’s next” on the 
membership roll. It would bo ]ust as logical to assign the instrumenta¬ 
tion of the orchestra, or the parts in a dramatic presentation, or the 
positions on the football team, to the members on the same basis. 
Such assignment docs not take into consideration individual ability, 
experience, interest, or background and, consequently, resulting pos¬ 
sibility of success, which in these instances would be small. 

Probably most of the members will participate in the programs 
formally, being assigned and accepting regular parts. And many or all 
of them will participate satisfactorily in the general informal discus¬ 
sions, in reacting to the various programs and activities. Too, other 
kinds of participation, not in the formal programs being discussed 
here but in the administration of the affairs of the room, committee 
work, and similar responsibilities, represent expression probably )ust 
as valuable to the individual who makes a creditable showing as oral 
expression in a formally presented program. But forcing students to 
participate will probably contribute nothing to the program and 
nothing to their own development. 

Interest in a particular topic, held, or activity is basic to an ability 
to handle it satisfactorily in a program, and hence the first step in the 
development of a wide participation is to discover the individual 
interests of the various members of the room. These interests will 
probably be as numerous anti as varied m the members of the rooms 
themselves. A second step will 1 m* the dassifieation of those member 
interests, and a third step will 1 us their projH*r capitalisation and utiliza¬ 
tion in appropriate places and at opportune times. 

There are several ways of collecting this important information. 
For example, the Richard J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., makes use of the following Know Your Neighbor Blank in 
locating student talent not only for participation in home room pro¬ 
grams but also for office holding. 

Know Yoon Nnumamt IO.ank 

Since so many of you boys and girl* arc too mmiratt to reveal your own t&Ienta 
and abilities, we are asking you to tell u« alwiut the abilities and intercuts of your 
friends. 

1. Which student# do you know m Una room who have apodal ability in music? 

Please list names under* 

VoeaL 

Instrumental... 
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2. Which students have ability in art?_ _ _ 

3. Which students have dramatic ability ?_ _ . _ _ 

4. Which students have ability in debating?_ . __ 

5. Which students have ability in public speaking ?__.__ 

6. Which students have ability in athletics? List also the kinds o! athletics 

7. Which students have executive ability, ability to hold office or to manage 

things?- -- _ 

8. List other talents or interests, mechanical, scientific, commercial, literary 

etc., which you know about in your home roo m_ ___ ’ 

9. If you know teachers in our school especially gifted along some line whom 

you would like to call upon for home room programs during the year, please 
hat their names and interests below.___ 


In a somewhat similar manner, the student council of the Boeder 
Intermediate School, Bellingham, Wash., discovers the talents in the 
various grades and sections of the school, classifies these names and 
talents, mimeographs a complete report, and makes this available to 
all who might be interested in it. Many other schools make use of 
personal questionnaires, inventories, and “talent slips” for this 
purpose. 


Not all of the possessors of usable talent will participate easily 
and readily. Encouragement will often bo necessary. Too high 
standards are always discouraging, especially to beginners, and con¬ 
sequently the program committee will explain and emphasize the fact 
that participants are not expected to bo finished performers and, 
further, that the entire room is really sympathetic and interested in 
their presentations. The room will try to develop high standards of 
program material and presentation, consistent witli the ages and 
abilities of the members, yet it will not overemphasize these to the 
extent of discouraging participation. 1 

Giving publicity to programs is another responsibility of the 
program committee. Anticipation for a program may be aroused by 
means of oral announcements, posters, intriguing questions posted on 
the bulletin board, and in other ways. One illustration of the use 
ot such questions is suggested on pages 435 and 440. Such “pricks to 
curiosity, ’ if not used too frequently, will help to excite interest m 
and increase tiie Possibility of its success. 

BJi e c? 0n i! P° 0111 Program Should Not Duplicate Work That Is 
Being, or Should Be, Done Elsewhere about the School.— There are 

7.7 29 Deoembefrn?^ H ° me 1100111 Discussion, School Activities, 

UQ W i?n r ^ den> A “ Model ” *»• Discussion 

*'home ^meetmg^of sponBOTs^^ * 
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certain, types of program material, for example, phases of educational, 
aocial, personal, and school citizenship guidance, that quite properly 
belong in the home room; hut certain other types, for instance, phases 
of health, recreational, citizenship, and vocational guidance, may just 
as properly belong elsewhere, A duplication of classroom material 
by the home room is not only uncomplimentary to those classes or 
departments whose work is being duplicated but is probably a loss 
of time and effort that should be devoted to the home room's own 
responsibilities. It may under certain circumstances emphasize and 
integrate these other emplmscs. A more complete discussion of this 
general idea will be found at the loginning of Chap, XX and on 
pages 272-274. 

9. The Program Should Reflect All of the Various Activities of the 
School.—No student can become a true and worthy school member 
or school citizen until he m fully acquainted with the many and varied 
opportunities his school offers him. He mu«t know his school from 
basement to roof, both its curricular and its extracurricular activities 
and organizations. He must know what courses he may take, to what 
organizations he may belong, to whom to go for particular information, 
the rules and regulations and the traditions anti customer he is expected 
to follow and honor, the details of a coming interscholastie competition, 
the action of the student council on some school matter. Ho will need 
to experience a happy reaction toward some particularly meritorious 
school activity, to have an understanding appreciation of the struggles 
for an education on the part of those less fortunate than he. These 
facts and many more he must know, appreciate, and feel if he is to be 
a fully enlightened and intelligent school citizen. Borne of these 
facts he will learn in classes and some in general associations about 
the school, but many of them he will learn easily through the home 
room program. And, further, such home room learnings represent 
accuracy, which some of the others do not. 

10 . The Program Should Include Material from Members, Spon¬ 
sor, Teachers, and Administrators.—Kvery individual, every office, 
eveiy subject, every teacher, and every student, in short, everybody 
and everything about the school is a potential source of good home room 
program material which should he diligently discovered, cultivated, 
capitalized, and used. The ad ministration, specially assigned com¬ 
mittees, or guidance director will be largely responsible for the material 
and the emphases in general and specialized guidance, and also, per¬ 
haps, to some extent for seasonal programs, but the memljers and the 
sponsor will be largely rwponsiblo for much of the material of their 
room programs, and even though some of this may be suggested by the 
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central c ommit tee or office, the room will select from it. But in 
any case the group will never stop its search about the school for 
suitable material. Good use may be made of the more advanced 
students in certain phases of the school's life, ideals, and activities. 
Finally, all of these students or teachers from other rooms should be 
treated most courteously as guests. Here is another possibility for a 
functional lesson. 

11. The Program Should Represent Pleasing Variety in Both 
Materials and Methods of Presentation.—Another important reason 
why some of the traditional school subjects lack appeal is because their 
material is quite similar throughout and consequently each successive 
lesson becomes really “a little more of the same thing." If the home 
room material is of the “little more of” type, then it, too, will be 
uninteresting. That there should never be any such lack of attrac¬ 
tiveness of program material is evident when it is considered that such 
material represents an unrestricted field and may—probably should— 
include glimpses of just about everything in the lives of members. 

Of course, this does not mean that there shall be no sameness of 
material throughout the schedule and its many programs. On the 
contrary, there will be many topics of various types, particularly 
in organized guidance, that will appear again and again in these 
programs; but even with this somewhat similar material, interesting 
variety may be obtained by proper distribution and by the utilization 
of different methods of presentation. In short, assuming consciously 
or unconsciously that the home room meeting is but a class by another 
name and that all home room material is of the same general type 
and is to be assigned in the manner of the classroom will be fatal 
to the plan. 

Pleasing variety in methods of presentation is as essential as 
pleasing variety in materials. Another reason why classroom proce¬ 
dure is dull to the average student is because of the monotony of it. 
The same old questions, same old assignments, same old examinations, 
same old “recitation” in the same old way, day after day. No wonder 
it is uninteresting This uniform and monotonous presentation, same 
old debate, same old current events, same old general talks, same old 
critic's report, all of them always done in the same old way, helped 
to kill the literary society, and it will kill the home room, too, unless 
intelligent steps are taken to prevent it. 

Because the home room lacks the hindering traditions and the 
cold formality of the classroom, it can have and should have intriguing 
variety in its presentations, and a glance through the list of devices 
described in Chap. IX should convince even the most skeptical that 
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there is really no excuse for any home room program’s ever being 
offered in an uninteresting manner. Variety in presentation is not 
only possible, hut easily passible. 

12. The Program Should Fit the Time Allotted to It.—It is prac¬ 
tically impossible to “out” or to “stretch,” arbitrarily, a home room 
program in the manner that the recitation tain be cut or stretched, 
bo this program will have to \m planned, very definitely, to fit a period 
of a particular length. This is especially important in the schools in 
which study or other activities are not allowed in the homo room period, 
in case the program fails completely to fill the period. If the program 
is too long, probably little can be done except to cut it when the meet¬ 
ing closes and perhaf>H schedule the omitted or ineompleted parts for 
the next meeting; this has serious disadvantages. If the program is 
too short, an informal discussion of it will help to fill the period; also, 
often, good use may be made of “reserve” material. On the whole, 
while there may be some occasions when the program will not fit the 
period exactly, yet then* should be little excuse for a program's being 
too long or too short. A practical object lesson Buck as the following 
might help to prevent “short” programs. 

In one school tin; author saw a program completed fifteen minutes 
before the end of the period. With a silly smile and an apologetic 
manner the chairman said to the sponsor, M That's all we have.” The 
sponsor took charge of the meeting ami said, “All right, we have 
fifteen minutes left, so well just sit.” She very properly would 
not allow the members to study their lessons, visit, or do anything 
but just “sit.” So they Hat for the entire fifteen minutes, doing 
nothing, and this was probably the longest fifteen minutes that any 
of them had ever spent in any manner. The reader can imagine what 
happened, after the meeting adjourned, to the memliers of the program 
committee responsible. The principal told the author, a year later, 
that this room thereafter had the best programs in the whole school. 
The reason is clear: the president, the sponsor, and the room insisted 
that the committee 1 ms efficient and accept entire responsibility for 
the period of the program; they could not use a part of it only and then 
throw the res;xmsibihty for the remainder on the president, sponsor, 
or other members of the room. 

Of course, one mourn for the committee’s inability to judge exactly 
the length of the program is the fact that it is usually not rehearsed 
completely in its final form. Rehearsing programs in their entirety 
not only is impossible, usually, but also is unnecessary with much 
of the material, because of the si act of the group, the more or less 
informal program situation, and the lack of emphasis on perfection 
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and “polish” such as are required, for instance, in the assembly 
program. But the various elements can He timed and the total of 
these times will indicate somewhat accurately the length of the 
program. 

13 , Parliamentary and Business Matters Should Be Handled 
Efficiently.—Handling general business matters in a more or less formal 
manner speeds up the meeting, insures the development of a knowledge 
of and an appreciation for the importance of the simpler forms of 
such methods, and makes for efficiency, definiteness, and dispatch. 
However, as was suggested before, too much time may easily be spent 
in getting a knowledge of parliamentary practices and procedures. 
Incidentally, many printed and mimeographed homo room outlines 
give entirely too much space to this topic, describing all sorts of con¬ 
fusing and complicated procedures that are never necessary in the 
home room. Some knowledge is necessary, but too much emphasis 
upon this more or less rigid and formal part of the program will cause 
a dissipation of interest. 

The order of events that is usually followed in an adults’ regular 
business meeting is also appropriate for the home room program. 
There are numerous variations but, in general, tins order is somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Meeting called to order. 

2. Reading of the minutes. 

3. Old business 

a. Any unfinished business. 

6 Reports of committees, officers, or others. 

4. New business. 

а. Report by council representative. 

б. Any matters concerning the group’s interests. 

5 The formal program. 

6 Adjournment. 

Other items, such as calling the roll, repeating the dag salute, 
the code, or the creed, or singing the school song, may be inserted 
where they do not interfere with established routine or with the pro¬ 
gram to be presented. They are usually placed at the beginning or at 
the end of the meeting, 

14, Matters of School Routine Should Be Reduced to a Mini¬ 
mum. Most of the routine matters of the school, reports, bulletins, 
announcements, etc., belong to the report room, yet some of them, 
such as an explanation of a new regulation, description of some new 
educational opportunity, an emphasis on some phase of the school 
work that requires attention, and similar items, may belong in the 
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home room also. But an extensive amount of formal bulletin reading, 
exp laini ng of rules, or exhorting will be devastating to the patience 
and ideals of the home room. And it is very easy to have an excessive 
amount, especially if the programs do not entirely fill the period or 
if there is some difficulty in scheduling or in preparing the programs. 
Unnecessarily expanding explanations of routine matters represents 
inefficiency in handling them and also evidences failure on the part of 
the program committee. 

15. There Should Be Little Sermonizing by Sponsor, Officers, or 
Members.— A little sermonizing and lecturing will go a long way in 
the home room program—and will probably result in a relatively 
small improvement, if any. The main weakness of such material is 
that in its attempt to set ideals and inspire to worthy acceptance of 
them, which are its main objectives, it frequently antagonizes the 
members and is therefore not successful in eliciting the proper responses 
from them. Improper ideals and wrong habits should, of course, be 
corrected, but often this is a slow process, and further, although it 
may be suggested from without, such correction must really come 
from within. The member himself must be gradually led to see, 
appreciate, accept, and practice proper ideals and right habits, hut 
this will not be accomplished if he is antagonized by a long and 
futile sermon by sponsor, officers, or roommates. A few logical ideas 
that the member appreciates and helps to establish are worth a 
hundred sermons or lectures. 

16. A Family Spirit, Free and Informal, Should Prevail.—This 
principle relates especially to the informal part of the program. 
Opportunity for free discussion, friendly disagreements, and construc¬ 
tive criticism not only will help in showing up weaknesses, teaching 
toleration of the ideas and rights of others, but will assist in develop¬ 
ing an open-minded reception that will lead the member to base bis 
opinions on logic and not on personal bias or prejudice. Expressing 
his reactions to the program, for instance, is an opportunity that the 
member does not have in his regular classes, and a wise sponsor and 
cabinet will encourage constructive criticism, not mere faultfinding, of 
the room’s policies, programs, and activities. Here again, participa¬ 
tion means added interest. 1 

17. Standards for Home Boom Programs Should Be Developed 
and Approximated,—“Not only is ho idle who d<x*s nothing but also 
he who might bo better employed” runs an old adage that is as true 

1 For a very interesting account of one home room’s policy of providing oppor¬ 
tunity for "oppressed” students to air their grievances, see R, W. Hallett, The 
"Gripe” Session, Clearing Route, 16:108-202, December, 1041. 
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with home room program time as it is with individual activity. The 
final real test of the worth of a program is not only that it has educa¬ 
tional and inspirational value, but that it has more of these than any 
other program that might have been used instead. Obviously, this 
is an ideal that may be difficult to attain. However, any attempt to 
attain it should mean improvement. 

The total student time spent on any one home room program is 
rather considerable; for instance, a three-quarter-hour program in a 
room of forty students means thirty hours of members' time alone. 
Consequently, it is reasonable to demand that this time be invested as 
well as possible. And this wise investment of time implies the develop¬ 
ment of standards and an approximation of them. Because we are 
for the most part, relatively inexperienced with the home room, we 
have not as yet developed much of an ability to estimate the values of 
its various programs and activities. At least we do not have objec¬ 
tive measures. But we do have subjective measures—opinions—and 
these are helpful, “scientific testing experts” to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. Of course, the worth of these opinions varies directly with 
the competency of those expressing them. 

An informal, frank, and open discussion of the day’s program in 
all of its phases is probably the first natural step in the direction of 
standards setting. This must, of necessity, be somewhat personal, but 
it should not be so personal that further participation is discouraged. 
There will always be elements in any program that are deserving of 
commendation. Clearness of main objectives and success in achieving 
these, timeliness of material, attractiveness of presentation, and 
general educational and inspirational merit are always important 
elements in program evaluation. 


There are several other possibilities in program evaluation. The 
sponsor may comment upon and criticize the program. While her 
comments and criticisms may be more competent than those of the 
members of the room, yet there is a distinct possibility that they may 
be less acceptable to some students. Moreover, the room members 
should accept responsibility for the evaluation of the programs and 

i ? t0 S6t tiie standards by which they are evaluated. An 
otncial student critic may make the evaluations, although it must be 
remembered that the most inane and useless part of the old-time 
nteraiy program was the critic’s report. Another possibility is for 

!n^> + rman ° f program t0 critlcize or this may ho done by a 
“ tee a PP°^ed. Or, in addition to the general dis- 

mfiri+s ® ugges above, the members of the room may vote on the 
ments of the elements of the program or fill out detailed reports of 
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their reactions to it. Still another device is for each program partici¬ 
pant to evaluate his own contribution, either in writing for himself 
confidentially, or in oral expression to the group. 

Out of these more or less simple comments and criticisms there 
should develop a more formal, complete, and searching analysis of 
the program’s strong and weak points. If there is competition between 
rooms—and competition represents a very real and important method 
of developing a set of program standards—some definite device must 
be designed by means of which permanent records and ratings may be 
made and kept. In addition to evaluating the entire program and its 
elements, there is also a possibility of rating individual improvement 
in participation. 

Probably all of these types of evaluation should be utilized at 
one time or another. Estimating the value of programs must not be 
done in such a manner that it becomes a mere formality, and this is a 
real danger when the type* of methods used are so similar that they 
become monotonous. Then, too, care must be exercised so that the 
members are not discouraged from further participation. In the long 
run, probably the most important accomplishment of any evaluative 
procedure is self-evaluation and improvement. A more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this topic, together with illustrative devices, will be found 
in Chap. IX. 

18. Appropriate Recognition Should Be Given for Meritorious 
Work.—The home room member who does fine work in a program or 
activity is as deserving of honor m the football player, actor, musician, 
or other student who reflects credit on himself and his school. This 
recognition may be of several types: in the form of a statement placed 
in the minutes of the mooting on the recommendation of the program 
committee or the program critic; a formal report to the principal 
or council; a posted recognition on the room blackboard or the bulletin 
board, or on a special program honor roll; publication in the school 
newspaper; and proper listing for possible exchange with other rooms 
or for presentation in the school assembly. In the case of younger 
students this recognition may be in the form of certain privileges in the 
room or by assignment to “honor” positions or tasks. A number of 
other recognitions suggested under Competitions in Chap, X might 
also be utilized. 

In an interesting device used at the bevi F. Warren Junior High 
School, Newton, Mass., the homo room member who “takes most 
interest in home mom work and contributes most to it” receives a 
“ commendation card ” at the end of the year. The homo room sponsor 
decides which members am most deserving of this honor. Such an. 
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award is not confined to participants in the program only but includes 
those who do well their parts as officers or committeemen. 

Miss Mercer found in her investigalion of the home room in 3lo 
schools the following methods of crediting home room participation. 
The figures are percentages. 


No credit given. ...... - .... 37 

la citizenship award*..... 21 

TowardcitiMnatiipgrade .. .. .....,..,,13 

Toward school emblem... . .. ......10 

Grade oa report card ... . . .... . 9 

Report on guidance record ....... 4 

Miscellaneous recognition.. . ... © 


From this study it will be wen that more than one-third of these 
schools give no credit or official recognition for home mom participa¬ 
tion and that nearly one-half of them allow credit toward a recognition 
in school citizenship. A few srhrwd* allow credit in English and public 
speaking for good work on the home room program, hut this policy of 
giving academic recognition is rarely found. 

A question that always arises when standards am discussed is, 
Should members be marked in home room activities? In general, 
although setting standards and rating the mender*’ approximation of 
these is essential to any home r«mm prugrw**, yet marking on the 
basis of the customary system used in regular class work is probably of 
doubtful value because there is too much risk for ton little gain. Such 
marking would undoubtedly def ini lose aiui dignify threw activities aad 
help to set standards by means of which they might \m improved; and 
it would also emphasize the importance of approximating these stand¬ 
ards. But, on the other hand, such evaluation would tend to formalize 
the program and activities and might even make “mark chasers" out 
of the room members. In such cases attention would be withdrawn 
from the educational values involved and centered or the rewards of 
such participation. Care should ise taken to prevent home room 
activities from becoming so formalised and classiike that the member 
carries over into his home room the same attitude toward marks and 
credits that he so frequently has in his regular rlarvm On the whole, 
there is probably little to commend the policy of formally marking 
home room participation. 

19. Suitable Programs Should Be Exchanged between Rooms and 
Presented in die Assembly. Three promhmw were briefly justified 
and discussed in Chap. HI but both are important enough to be men¬ 
tioned again. Exchanging home room programs will help not only to 
raise the standards of material and presentation but also to develop 
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pleasant and profitable social relations between rooms. In this con¬ 
nection it should be stressed that an exchange is not a one-way “bor¬ 
rowing/' No room should be permitted to borrow a program without 
returning the favor. The programs of the upper-grade or higher- 
ability rooms will probably be better than those presented by younger 
or slower students, and there is a consequent danger that the 
latter may feel their inferiority to such an extent that they will hesitato 
to offer programs themselves. There is also a danger, in ease they do 
present programs before the older students, that there may result a 
somewhat unconcealed fending of superiority or condescension on the 
part of the latter. Education of all students as to the purpose of 
the exchanges and care in arranging them should obviate these two 
dangers. Exchanging programs between schools is also possible 
although, for obvious reasons, it may be a bit difficult administratively. 

“Promoting” or “graduating” home room programs, or elements 
of them, into the school assembly in another way of honoring rooms and 
individuals and promoting romijeteney in program activities. There 
is little difference between the home room and the assembly program 
except in size, and to some extent in stage and equipment. And, in 
one way, the home room programs offer more opportunities than those 
in the assembly, because in t he homo room the student members can 
discuss and participate informally in them, while in the assembly they 
cannot take part to any great extent. But, in any ease, the home 
room is a most excellent training ground for the development of 
assembly programs. That this opportunity has not been capitalized 
so much as it should Iks is shown by Miss Mercer’s study: home room 
programs were used in the assembly as follows: “frequently,” 28 per 
cent; “occasionally,” 52 per cent; “rarely,” 13 per cent; and “never,” 
7 per cent. There is room for improvement here. 

20. Reserve Program Material Should Be Developed and Kept 
Available.—Often program elements do not materialize because the 
participants are absent, and sometimes the complete program is too 
short to fill the entire period; in such cases reserve material ready for 
presentation at almost a moment’s notice will save the day. This 
material may bo in the form of talks, debates, discussions, demonstra¬ 
tions, and simple dramatizations; in fact, almost any and all types of 
materials and presentations may be used. In the interest of cer¬ 
tainty and success, the various elements of this reserve material 
should be centered largely in single individuals only, rather than in 
casts or groups that require several members. Naturally, it will bo 
prepared and held in readiness by those members who participate 
most easily, freely, and successfully. Some home room committees 
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have a general policy of providing one or two “substitutes” for every 
program “just in case.” 

21. The Room’s Program Committee Should Have the Responsi¬ 
bility for Developing the Programs.—Much of the material of the home 
room programs, particularly of seasonal and guidance programs, will, 
of necessity, come from the central office, but the room program 
committee will, with the assistance of the sponsor and probably of the 
president of the room, select where selection is possible and assign 
material to the various members of the room for preparation and 
presentation. Other sources of program material that this committee 
will discover and capitalize are the interests and activities of the 
group, both teacher and students, curricular and extracurricular, and 
even the interests and activities of individuals in the community. 
"When occasion demands, the committee will enlist the aid of the 
librarian, other teachers, clerk, and any other individuals, even stu¬ 
dents outside the room, who because of their competence can be of 
specific help in the planning and the preparation of particular pro¬ 
grams. This committee is also responsible for the evaluation of all 
programs, in the interest of continued improvement. 

22. The Program Committee Should Keep a Complete Pile of All 
Program Material,—Because this committee is really a group of 
qualified experts in the planning and preparing of programs, it should 
have at hand at all times an extensive supply of all types of material 
that may be beneficial to it in its work. Such a file will include printed 
and mimeographed outlines and suggestions from other schools, 
appropriate books, and suggestions from students, as well as the usual 
material sent out by the central committee, guidance director, or 
activity director. The use of a “question box” into which questions 
for discussion or program suggestions are dropped is another possible 
source of material. Classifying and indexing this material and filing 
it in a box or other appropriate place will assist in making it the more 
useful to the room and its members. When a new committee is 
appointed, this file is passed along to it After a few semesters it is a 
good plan to study carefully the entire file and discard material that 
is no longer valuable. Topics, ideas, devices, and other material that 
can still be used or, later, used again, should be put into condensed 
form and retained. 



CHAPTER IX 


presenting and evaluating the home room 
PROGRAM 

No program is really a program until it is presented in its final 
form to an audience, which is another way of saying that its success is 
as dependent upon methods of presentation as it is upon material and 
organization. Often, presentation may even he more important than 
material. The reader has probably seen dramatic and musical per¬ 
formances in which the materia! itself was pure drivel, but in which 
striking presentation made it successful. An opera is a good example: 
the words, if read by themselves, may sound downright silly; the 
singing, acting, and general string, far more than the text, "make the 
show.” 

Even in programs in which there is more of an intellectual and less 
of an emotional appeal, presentation is very important. Interesting 
topics can he made uninteresting by being staged unattractively and, 
vice versa, seemingly dry subjects may be made appealing by being 
presented in novel ways. The well-known trio of the old-time literary 
society—"talk,” "debate,” and "criticism” - must give way to a 
wider variety of methods. And them* methods are available. A glance 
through the list of devices suggest**! later in this chapter should 
convince anyone that there is no excuse for any program’s ever having 
to be criticized as lacking variety in its presentation. 

Obviously, there is in home room programs a distinct danger that 
must be avoided, the danger that, because of lack of stage, equipment, 
settings, costumes, scenery, and other/ 1 properties” commonly avail¬ 
able for use in the assembly program or the dramatic performance, 
there will result a formality that will make this program rather like 
a class by another name, a recitation composed of talks, reports, 
answers to questions, and readings, all more or less artificial and dry. 
Consequently, except in cases where they are necessitated by the type 
of material being utilized, formal methods should be replaced by 
informal devices that make for directness of appeal 

In general, the restricted space of the home room and its lack of 
settings and scenery prohibit the use of much in the way of stage 
effects. However, many of the topics discussed can be illustrated 
by means of demonstrations and exhibitions on the desk, table, black- 
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board, stand, or on a string stretched across the front or the sides 
of the room. The current from the light fixtures may also be utilized 
in presenting certain kinds of experiments and demonstrations. 
Probably little costuming for these programs is necessary or even pos¬ 
sible, although in the case of particular dramatizations with younger 
children some of it may be used to advantage. Of course, the use of 
any suitable material or equipment adds to the naturalness of the 
situation and thus makes the program more interesting and valuable, 

A good illustration of novelty is a program which the author once 
saw in a large city junior high school. The subject of this program 
was “pets,” and all of the pets represented in it—dog, cat, white 
rat, canary, pigeon, goldfish, chicken, rabbit, and duck—were exhibited 
to the group. Following each presentation the members of the room 
were allowed to get a close look at the particular pet before the next 
number on the program. The reader can imagine the thrill and the 
education these city boys and girls received from examining a duck 
at close quarters, stretching its toes apart to see the web, stroking its 
feathers, examining its eyes, feeling its bill, and peering down its 
throat. The dog was put through his repertoire of tricks, and the 
cat did a “cat dance,” a very laughable performance in which it 
attempted to shake off paper boots into which its feet had been thrust. 

DEVICES FOR PRESENTING HOME ROOM PROGRAM MATERIAL 

Auction Sale .—This is a fine vehicle for the exhibition of various 
articles, particularly those made by the students of the school. Art 
projects of all kinds are especially suitable. Little time is spent in 
bidding; most of the time is given to the history and importance of the 
item and to an exhibition and description of it. 

Audience Participation .—In this device the audience is invited and 
encouraged to participate in the program by free or open discussion; 
voting by show of hands; taking a short examination; showing prefer¬ 
ence between two or more items or plans being discussed; or judging 
or criticizing programs. Wherever possible, ample time for discussion 
from the floor should be allowed on all material presented in the 
program. 

Banquet .—This is a foodless and imaginary banquet at which the 
school’s teams, heroes, officers, teachers, etc., are honored. Or the 
banquet may be in honor of some well-known local, national, or inter¬ 
national figure. Naturally, after the banquet “he” is appropriately 
introduced and then modestly recounts his exploits. 

Charades .—This old-fashioned game is still interesting and may be 
used in presenting, especially to younger students, the names of great 
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historical characters: statesmen, explorers, settlers, presidents, etc.; 
literary material: authors, books, poems, locations, settings, etc.; 
geographical data: cities, countries, states, rivers, mountains, capitals, 
races, languages. The game may also deal with material from any 
of the regular subjects: algebra, arithmetic, chemistry, physics; and 
a lg 0 with athletics and with other forms of extracurricular activities, 
such as animals, pets, hobbies, great buildings, bridges, monuments, 
etc. (see Convention, Conversation, ami Debate). 

Circus—The circus is a somewhat more elaborate and boisterous 
type of dramatic pageantry that is usually staged by the entire school, 
with each home room being responsible for a side show or other feature. 
However, even in a room program some simple adaptations of the 
circus may be occasionally utilized. One go«l form of the home room 
circus is a program on pets. These pets are exhibited, described, and 
put through their tricks and stunts. If some of the members of the 
room are especially good at gymnastics, the meeting may be held in 
the gy mnas ium or other suitable place, and these gymnasts, acrobats, 
or stunt artists stage the show. 

Competition .—Variations of the old-fashioned “spell-down” may be 
used with many kinds of material. Contests in arithmetic, vocabu¬ 
lary, history, typewriting, short hand, geography, and other curricular 
subjects, as well as with room numbers, locations of rooms, “whom to 
see in case of,” teachers' anti students’ names, etc., are appropriate. 
These competitions may be either written or oral, or both, and may be 
scheduled between individuals, teams, sexes, groups, rooms, or floors. 

Convention. —This is a most excellent type of dramatization for the 
presentation of a number of famous characters. These characters 
gather and convene in formal or informul session and discuss their 
various accomplishments or contributions, often illustrating them, 
demonstrating their procedures and practices, and exhibiting their 
material. Conventions may center around such groups as athletes, 
artists, musicians, composers, poets, teachers, tradesmen, lawyers, 
dentists, physicians, authors, historians, inventors, business men, engi¬ 
neers, aviators, automobile racers, sportsmen of various kinds, explor¬ 
ers, editors, policemen, confectioners, milliners, dressmakers, etc. 
The same type of device may be centered around well-known edifices, 
buildings, monuments, or bridges. Each tells what it is, where it is, 
its history, etc,, and “some things I have seen. 1 ' A similar convention 
of library books, automobiles, airplanes, ships, trains, tools, stars, 
rivers, trees, and rocks may be used. A convention of “ school marks" 
makes an interesting topic with valuable opportunities for local 
applications. 
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Conversation .—This is between friends on any topic. One enlight¬ 
ens the other, who assists in the dramatizations by asking the questions 
that would naturally arise. It is a good way to present familiar 
men or topics, such as Columbus and Lindbergh, Lincoln and Washing¬ 
ton, Pershing and Napoleon, Teacher and Parent, My Report Card 
and I, Democrat and Republican, Guide and Traveler, Musician and 
Artist, Insect and Animal, Horse and Cow, Automobile and Airplane, 
Coach and Football Player, etc. Two telephones may be used if 
desired. For home room programs, make-up is not necessary. Equip¬ 
ment of certain types may be utilized. A good variation is “Now Y ou 
Ask One.” This is an excellent device for explaining and emphasizing 
certain school activities, attitudes, or ideals. 

Crystal Gazing —For a “pep stunt,” a necromancer or fortune¬ 
teller may read, from his crystal, the result of an approaching game 
or other event. He answers questions written by the members and 
handed to him by his assistant. 

Debate —Debate is another of the old-time methods of presentation 
that is most excellent for presenting the two sides to any question or 
item. The discussion may center around relative greatness, achieve¬ 
ments, and place in history and civilization of men and women; rela¬ 
tive importance of devices, inventions, traditions, customs, events, 
pictures, compositions, books, poems, educational pursuits, profes¬ 
sions, locations and places, foods, clothing, languages, wars, years, 
trades, businesses, grades, subjects, weathers, climates, discoveries, 
buildings, works of art, etc. If a prepared debate is staged, the group 
may decide the winner. Or, after the debate, any member of the 
group may challenge statements of either opponent. A variation is 
to allow a few minutes for silent consideration of the question and then 
divide the group, the affirmative sitting on one side of the room and the 
negative on the other side. All students may debate. Another varia¬ 
tion is to separate the boys and the girls and have them debate against 
each other. The learning and not the winning should be emphasized. 

Demonstrations .—This is a most natural method of showing and 
expl ainin g processes and procedures. Voting, first aid, interviewing, 
tying knots, methods of creating various projects, showing tricks and 
short-cut methods on the blackboard, sketc hing , use of office equip¬ 
ment, appliances, and other mechanical devices, such as the telephone 
and check protector, are appropriate activities. 

Dialogue .—This is qne form of the conversation described pre¬ 
viously. It may be used to present the two sides of a question; two 
different authors, characters, rivers, aviators, explorers, musicians, 
soldiers, animals, trees, flowers, bridges, churches, cities, states, etc.; 
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or to present any of these with one representing any of the other 
groups (see Convention, Conversation, and Debate). 

Dramatization.— A very natural method of presenting material 
is acting it. This device is especially good for illustrating procedures 
of various kinds, conwt forms of etiquette, examples of courtesy, etc. 
“Mock motion pictures ” represents an interesting use of this device. 
Actors dramatize on “screen” while operator turns handle of “pro¬ 
jector” Meetings, such as student council, club, class, or faculty, 
may be dramatized easily. 

Examining the Group—Tim home room members may be examined, 
using the new types of tests, on recognitions of birds, music, authors] 
heroes, characters, books, flowers, pictures, etc. The simplest and 
perhaps the most effective type of test on recognition is to display 
the numbered item and then let each student write his guess as to 
its identity opposite the number on a sheet of paper provided for 
that purpose. Rules and regulations, procedures in courtesy, general 
moral and ethical behavior, school traditions, and thrift arc other 
topics for examination. 

Exhibition .—.This is usually accompanied by explanations. The 
home room bulletin board is a very proper place for much material 
which can be cither explained or merely indicated. Other material 
may be exhibited on a string across the room, on a stand, or on the 
desk or tabic. Conversation represents an excellent accompaniment 
for the exhibition of pictures, slopwork, sewing, handwork, pottery, 
collections of various kinds, hobby projects, etc. In this device, one 
individual explains the item to another. Opportunity for questions 
and discussion and perhaps actual handling should bo allowed. 

Explanation. —This form of “talk” is appropriate for enlightening 
the group about school traditions, new regulations, procedures, or 
rules, etc. New football rules, for example, is a most appropriate 
topic during the football season. It should be illustrated, if at all 
possible, and opportunity given for questions and discussion. Often a 
short test at the end is desirable. An excellent device for explaining 
is the Conversation suggested above. 

Expression of Preference .—This is another device which permits 
the entire group to participate in the program. It may be used in 
contrasting two types of manners, music, literature, and also the 
general relative quality of the various parts of the programs. Popu¬ 
larity contests on such items as flowers, pets, hobbies, birds, books, 
heroes, sports, gaim*s, colors, etc., may Ihi conducted. Written, dis¬ 
play (show of hands, rising, etc.), and oral expression of preference 
may be utilized. 
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Faculty Presentation.—Any faculty group is a source of material 
suitable for borne room programs. Stories of vacation travels or trips, 
education, visits, hobbies, and other interests and experiences are 
appropriate. 1 

Family Album .—Interesting events and personages from history, 
and matters of personal attire, hairdressing, and adornment may be 
suggested and discussed with the old-fashioned album or other book 
as the starting point. 

Family Circle .—This is a natural setting for the dramatization of 
personal likes or preferences in poems, recitations, readings, books, 
authors, music, pictures, places, magazines, pets, hobbies, recreations, 
etc. Each member in turn presents his likes and gives his reasons for 
them. Much of this material, such as short poems, for instance, may 
be recited or read. Other types of material may be exhibited, demon¬ 
strated, or explained. 

Father Time .—The world’s great men and women, kings, queens, 
generals, musicians, authors, composers, athletes, scientists, artists, 
etc., may be called from the “shades” by Father Time, who 
introduces them and requests each one to tell, briefly, of his life and 
accomplishments. 

Installation .—This may be not only an actual installation or com¬ 
missioning of the room’s officers and committees but also a dramatiza¬ 
tion of the inauguration and installation of local, school, state, and 
national officers of various kinds. Naturally, it is most effective if it 
is timely. 

Interview .—This is somewhat similar to Conversation. The inter¬ 
viewer calls on an artist, teacher, business man, dentist, physician, 
composer, author, librarian, aviator, general, explorer, scientist, mayor, 
judge, banker, architect, lawyer, etc., and interviews him for the 
purpose of enlightening the audience about his particular field of 
activity. One very appropriate type of illustration is that in which 
an employer interviews a prospective employee. 

Introductions .—Famous “characters”—men, women, cities, rocks, 
rivers, vocations, books, pictures, animals, etc.,—may be introduced or 
presented to the group by the chairman or other member. Their talks 
will be based on some of the possibilities suggested under Conversation. 

Living Pictures .—While this is better for the general school assembly 
because of the costuming and equipment necessary, yet a simple pres¬ 
entation of the more famous pictures, with an appropriate explanation 

1 While faculty presentations and outside talent (p. 153) represent sources of 
material rather than devices for presenting material, they are more easily classified 
here than elsewhere. 
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by one who knows the artistic principles involved, may be utilized 
in the home room. Good form in athletics—track, football, basket¬ 
ball— may be illustrated and explained, also good form in dancing; 
advertisements, poems, and songs may be similarly illustrated. 

Look It Up .—This device is especially appropriate for use in connec¬ 
tion with material to lie found in the handbook. The chairman reads 
a question, the answer to which may found in the handbook. The 
member who locates the item first rises to his feet. The secretary 
notes the order of the first ten, or other number, who rise and keeps 
ecore on the board, ten points for first, nine for second, eight for third, 
etc An explanation or discussion of this item is, of course, the tnain 
purpose of the game. 

Music .—Various types of musical instruments may be described, 
exhibited, and played for the group. In a similar manner, vocal music 
may also be presented by individual members or by groups, or be par¬ 
ticipated in by the entire room. Another type of music program may 
be based on the radio or vietrola. In such programs, some real attempt 
to educate the group should be made, but too much of such education 
■will likely result in a formalization that may be deadening. The 
vietrola may be used to good advantage in the “examining” type of 
presentation discussed previously. 

Now You Ask One This is a form of dialogue and conversation 
and may be used with or without the telephone. Its material may be 
that indicated in Charades, Convention, Conversation, or Debate sug¬ 
gested above. Ripley’s “ Relieve It or Xnt,” Hix’s “Ht range As It 
Seems,” Edgren’s “Miracles of Sport,” Clark's “More Mistakes Wo 
Make,” Wigg&m's “Horry But You’re Wrong about It,” Scott's 
“Scrapbook,” and Ferguson’s “This Curious World,” as well as any 
compendium of useful and interesting information, may be used as 
sources for other material. Such radio and movie programs as 
“Information, Please,” and “Quiz Kids” may be easily and effectively 
imitated. 

Outside Talent .—While the use of such material should be rare, 
yet there are fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, alumni, and others 
about the community who can bring interesting and worth-while 
material to the students. 

Pantomime .—A characterization or an interpretation of poems, 
individuals, events, or of moral, safety, and health material may be pre¬ 
sented by this device. High dramatic ability is required to pantomime 
successfully. 

Planted Discussion - This is an excellent and novel device for 
bringing out the other side of some question that is being presented. 
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The “discusser,” at the opportune moment (or one of them, if there 
are several), may rise and with some little display of enthusiasm or 
heat disagree most heartily with what is being said. After some little 
argument or disagreement he sits down u convinced.” This individual, 
in order to make the program the more real, usually takes the wrong 
or the weaker side of some program question or situation. Frequently 
he has “missed the point” through lack of attention or for some other 
reason. A request that a new member who has been introduced to the 
group tell about his former school, city, or country is a fine type of such 
discussion that helps to assimilate this newcomer. Such a number 
may be attractively introduced by some member rising, addressing 
the chair , and stating, “I notice that we have a new member with us 
today. I am sure that every one of us is interested in learning more 
about him. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would be in order for him 
to tell us something about himself.” Of course the new member 
should be “tipped off” beforehand so that he will not be embarrassed 
by this sudden request. In addition to planted discussion, planted 
questions may also be used. 

Pledging .—Important principles may be emphasized through the 
usual “reciting in concert” of creeds, pledges, oaths, slogans, etc. 
Having the members write out and correct their written versions of 
these creeds and pledges will be valuable in ensuring that they know 
them accurately. 

Presentation .—Imaginary presentations are made to noted local 
and national heroes represented by students. The presenter, natur¬ 
ally, must outline the reasons for the award. Presentation of school 
awards, trophies, pins, certificates, arm bands, insignia, letters, and 
similar honors may be made, or pictures, flags, books, or similar items 
may be presented to the group, room, or school. 

Puppet Show .—Because the group is small and close to the actors 
or the miniature stage, the puppet show not only is an appropriate 
device for presenting dramatizations of famous stories, scenes, or 
episodes, but also is valuable in presenting lessons in courtesy, and 
in showing football and basketball plays and simple principles of 
dramatization. 

Questions .—The usual form of “ question and answer” game may be 
utilized to good advantage in the home room. Questions are prepared 
in advance and may he asked of the entire group. A competitive 
variation is for the members to be handed two slips, on each of which 
is a question. One member is designated by the chairman to begin 
the questioning. He asks one of his questions. Those who are able 
to answer raise their hands, and he chooses the one to answer. If 
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the answer is correct or satisfactory, he awards the slip to the answerer. 
The member with the largest number of slips at the end of the game 
is the winner. Although questions may concern any topic, the easiest 
and most natural material is that which concerns the school, its organi¬ 
zation, activities, officers, history, traditions, building and equipment, 
etc. An illustrative program will be found on page 236. The old- 
fashioned "chain questions” may also be used with this type of 
material. 

Radio.— a! radio programs may be presented or, for a "pep 
stunt,” the coming game may he "broadcast” into the room. The 
announcing, static, yelling, etc., may ho burlesqued by having the 
broadcasters hidden from view, or in another room. In the latter 
case a funnel, length of hose, and a "loud speaker” comprise the 
equipment. Too, an actual broadcast of the program may be 
simulated. 

Reading.— This form of presentation may be uninteresting if used 
too frequently, but it is appropriate with poems, short descriptions, 
humorous articles, letters or other correspondence from absent mem¬ 
bers, foreign friends or alumni, reports, bulletins, and similar material. 

Recitation and Reading.- Thin may be used with either memorized 
or read material. It should be relatively short. A variation of this 
is for one student to read and the others to "act out” the material. 

Shadowgraphy. -Although this is better adapted to the assembly, 
a variation of the shadow man and his show may be arranged for the 
home room. Because of its possibilities of exaggeration, it is espe¬ 
cially valuable in dramatizing forms of discourtesy. 

Slides and Motion Picture#, - 8mnll and portable "magic lanterns,” 
stereopticons, and motion picture projectors may be used. Often the 
slides are made by the students themselves in their science classes 
or clubs. Increasingly now it is possible to take and show motion 
pictures of people, animals, local settings, etc. 

Storytelling,— Traditions, history, myths, and legends may be pre¬ 
sented by this device. It is especially appropriate for younger chil¬ 
dren. A “ continued story,” told by several students, one telling a little 
of it and then calling on another to continue it, may bo used for a 
stunt. This is an old party game. 

Talk.™ I his is the oldest anti simplest form of presenting program 
material of any type, and it will probably fm utilized more in home 
room programs than any other device. Hence, there is a danger 
that it may become tiresome and monotonous. A description, plea, 
report, explanation, or discussion of an item should, if at all possible, 
be illustrated in some way. 
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Unpacking a Trunk.—ThiB medium may be used for telling the 
story of a trip while the baggage that was carried is being unpacked. 
Clothes, souvenirs, pictures, and other articles are taken out and dis¬ 
cussed briefly. A program on antiques may be built around the 
unpacking of grandmother's old trunk. An exhibition of sewing, toys, 
shop projects, art, etc., may be presented as these are “unpacked” 
from their shipping case. 

What Would You Dof —This device is especially valuable in pre¬ 
senting material on courtesy or in problems involving moral issues. 
The situation is described, pantomimed, explained, or dramatized up 
to the crux or point, and then the group is asked, “What would you 
do?” After the members have been allowed time to think, the 
answers are called for. They are given orally or dramatized, or a 
vote is taken and the answers or the possibilities of the various answers 
are discussed. Finally, the program members settle the point by 
dramatization or explanation. 

EVALUATING THE HOME ROOM PROGRAM 

It has already been pointed out that (1) the program is the most 
important single activity of the home room; (2) exceedingly intelligent 
efforts must be made to ensure that it represents an educationally 
profitable time for the room members; (3) because of the possible 
influence of traditional classroom methods, loose organization, and 
a lack of experience with materials and methods, it is very easy to 
waste time and efforts on the program; and (4) evaluation, though 
difficult, is absolutely necessary to the improvement of this instruc¬ 
tional setting. 

It is very easy to prove the enormous amount of time that can 
be wasted in any school on weak or unjustifiable home room activities. 
For instance, a weekly half-hour program for forty weeks in a school 
of 600 students requires the amazing total of 720,000 student minutes, 
or 12,000 hours—the equivalent of 1,500 eight-hour days. Now," if 
only five minutes of each of these programs are educationally unprofit¬ 
able to the members, there is a total waste of 120,000 minutes or 
2,000 student hours Consequently, it is perfectly reasonable to insist 
that the time of this program be invested as well as possible. And 
intelligent evaluation is basic to wise investment. 

Just how can the home room program, or the various elements of 
it, be evaluated? What devices for measuring success or failure can 
be utilized? Which of these are preferable? How, when, and by 
whom should they be used? To answer these and similar related 
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questions as completely as possible* considering our limited experience 
with the home room plan, is the purpose of the present section. 1 

Critic’s Report.—Probably the oldest and simplest program evalua¬ 
tion device is the “critic’s report”—& never omitted item on the 
program of the old-time literary society. However, in this setting 
the device was usually inane and worthless because: (1) of the adverse 
nature of nearly ail the criticisms; (2) of the lack of worth-while 
constructive and acceptable comments; (3) of the frequency, formality, 
and mechanicalness of the report; and (4) of the incompctency of the 
critic. Naturally, this device will always he a useless formality as long 
as these weaknesses are present. They can and should he overcome. 

Competency of the critic is basic to the success of this device, 
and students rarely or never are gotnl or sufficient critics of it. 
Certainly the old policy of passing the critic’s job around in order that 
all members may get educative experience is an exceedingly flimsy 
basis upon which to attempt to develop improvement in programs. 
But even the report of a competent critic may often be somewhat 
unacceptable to the group because of the group’s attitude toward her. 
In a word, the critic must be both competent and acceptable, and her 
report must be fair, sympathetic, ami constructive. 

In general, the points coverts! by this report are (1) material— 
appropriateness, timeliness, quality, interest bigness, and organization; 
(2) presentation- -attractiveness, suitability, sincerity, expression, 
and speech; (3) extent and distribution of participation; (1) mechanics 
of program handling, introducing numliers, etc.; (5) parliamentary 
procedures observed and violated; am! (t») general variety or unity of 
the entire program. 

The Home Room Weekly Report Blank on page 158, from the 
Keokuk (Iowa) Senior High School, represents a typo of critic's 
evaluation which is made directly to flu* administration. The perti¬ 
nent features of such a report can, of course, also In* made to the group 
itself. It will be vulualdo here, especially if t he criticisms or comments 
are specific and detailed 

Informal Discussion of the Program.--A free and frank discussion 
of the various elements of the program by those for whom it was 
designed is a most logical starting point for any plan of meaauroment. 
Some of the questions that may be considered in such a discussion arc 
the following: 

1. Did the* program dmw sign* of cnr**f*il jdaimiug awl preparation? 

2. Was the them** worth po**ei»tmg? 

l For a distmtitm of the evaluation of the entire home mom setting, nee Chap. 
XII. 
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3 Did the program show evidence of having a definite objective? 
4. Did the program appear to achieve its main purposes? 

5 Were the various parts well assigned? 

6. Were they well handled by the participants? 

7. Did the participants show real interest and sincerity? 
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8. Did the program move smoothly or did it drag? 

g. Was the program well timed? 

10. Did the program bring out new talent? 

11. Is the program worthy of an outside n whence? 

12 Was there auitable member participation in the program? 

13. Was opportunity given for free di«mw<inii of the program? 

14 Did the members of the group re*pom| freely? 

15. Did any of the member* eoioider it a loafing jMriwl? 

16. Was the room free from disorder during the program? 

17. Was the program too solemn or serious, or the opposite? 

18. Did the reaction from the members justify the effort expended? 

19. Did the program “go over,” “click.'' or “get across"? 

20 Does this program reprenent progress over previous programs? 

21. Is it worthy of assembly presentation or room exchange? 

Home Room Program Evaluation Report.—A more personal and 
formal appeal for an evaluation of the program may he made by the 
use of the form indicated Mow. This Wank is mimeographed and a 
copy given to each member, who, after the program, indicates his 
reactions to it. He is encouraged to be perfectly frank by being asked 
not to sign his report. It is true that many of the opinions returned 
on this blank will be worthless because of the ineompeteney of the 
judges, but at the same time some of the judgments will be valuable 
and will represent contributions to the program committee’s work. 
In addition, the ideal of worth-while programs will continue to be 
upheld whenever any attempt is made, in any manner, to rate a 
program. Because of the time required for tlu* idling out of this form, 
itshould not be used too frequently. Parts of it can, however, be used 
more often. 

Bosk Room Buooham Kvai.iatiun Hkihirt 

We are trying to make our home room programs m valuable to you m possible. 
We cannot look at a frog amt tell him far he can jump; we cannot look at a student 
and tell how well lie can do his arithmetic, n«r can we look at a group of home room 
members and tell hmv good our program h. After the frog has jumped, we can 
measure the length of lit* hop: and after the student 1ms taken an examination in 
arithmetic, we can tell how nint h he know* altout it, Similarly, we can measure 
the quality of the home room program only by asking what you think of it. 

Will you read tie* following Mittenicuts and write your answers in the blank 
spaces? Ik perfectly frank. Heim mber we ran improve these programs only if 
we know wherein they are weak, 14*+ tint w rite your name on this sheet. We are 
interested only in knowing your **o«im* ut« and «ntietsius and not at all in knowing 
who wrote them Then* report* w til lo used by the program committee in improv¬ 
ing our programs 

1. Did you like today’* program? Why? (Why not?),.,___ 

2. Winch part* did you like the beat? „ „ „ „ ___ 

3. Why did you like these parte the l test 7 . ., 

4. Which parts did you like the leant? „ . „„__ . 
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5 Why did you like these parts the least?---- 

6. What was the mam purpose of today’s program?- - 

7. Do you believe that this purpose was achieved?---- 

8. Give reasons for your answer—-.--—— 

9. In general, was the material of the program suitable or appropriate?__ 

Why? (Why not?). .. .——- - 

10. Do you that some parts of the program were not suitable or appro¬ 
priate ?_Which parts?, ____Why do you think that 

these were not suitable?—-—-—--—-— 

11. How might the material of the program have been improved ?„-- 

12 In general, was the program presented in an interesting and attractive 

manner?_Why? (Why not?)-— 

13 Do you think that some parts of the program were not presented in an 

interesting and attractive manner?-Which parts?-- 

Why were you not interested in these?-- 

14. How might the presentation of the program have been improved?_ 


15 Do you believe that the time you spent in listening to this program was 
time well spent?_Give reasons for your answer_ 


16 If you think that your time might have been used better in other ways, 
whom do you blame?_Why do‘you blame him (her or them)? 


17. What other suggestions do you have for the improvement of our home room 
programs?_ 

Home Room Program Rating Card.—Ultimately, from these more 
or less informal reports and discussions a more formal and comparable 
survey should be made of the strong and the weak points in the pro¬ 
gram, especially if there is competition between groups within the 
room or between different rooms. One possible form is illustrated 
on page 161. The main value of this type of record is that the pro¬ 
gram is broken up into its various elements and each of these is 
rated more or less as an entity. From this evaluation the strong and 
the weak points of a program should be quite evident. If desired, 
figures (5, 4, 3, 2, 1) may be used and these totaled for a single com¬ 
parable score. Previous to the rating the various items should be 
explained and illustrated. 

Home Room Participation Improvement Chart.—Individual im¬ 
provement is highly important, and this can be evaluated by some such 
form as that shown below. All participants are rated at tho “ middle ” 
for their first performance and then in each additional participation 
are rated up or down the scale, better or worse. They may be rated 
by the critic, committee, sponsor, or themselves. Probably the last 
plan is the best because the student will be far better able to recall 
how successfully he participated than how any other individual 
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Home Room Program Rating Card 
Place a check mark in the column that indicates your judgments. 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very Poor 

Material. 

Appropriateness 






Timeliness... 






Attractiveness . 






Unity or variety 






Quality.... 






Presentation. 

Preparation. 






Attractiveness 






Originality .. 






Characterization 






Timing. 







Would you be willing to exchange this program or send it to the assembly? 
_Why? (Why not?)_ 

or group participated. The records are kept by the secretary or 
the committee and given to the participants just before the program. 
After the participants have made and entered the ratings, the papers 
are collected and filed until those members are scheduled to appear 
again. 


Home Room Participation Improvement Chart 

Directions .—You are, of course, interested in doing your part m a home room 
program better each time. The following chart will help you to see whether or not 
you are improving. 

After you have presented your part of the program for the first time, place the 
date and any comments you care to make about your efforts or material following 
the ratings on line 1. Place an X opposite this in column 5. 

Following your second participation, in a program, ask yourself whether you did 
your part “about the same," “better," or “worse" than you did it the first time. 
If you think that you did it “about the Bame," place an X after the date m line 2 
under 5. If you think that you did it * ‘just a little better," place an X mark under 
column 6 If you think that you did it “ considerably better," place an X under 7. 
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If you thin k that you did not do quite so well as you did the first time, place an X 
under 4, etc The following definitions will help you to decide what your new 
ratings should be. 


0 Complete failure. 5. Same as first. 

1. Very much worse. 

2. A great deal worse. 

3 Considerably worse. 

4. Not quite so well. 


6. Slightly better 

7. Considerably better. 

8. A great deal better. 

9. Very much better. 

10. A perfect performance. 


Remember that you are not rating the program—you are rating only your pari 
in it These ratings will not be used in any way by anyone except you, so be per¬ 
fectly honeBt with yourself. 



Date 

Ratings 

Comments 

1 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


2 














3 














4 














5 














6 














7 














8 














9 














10 















N ame-Room. 


It must be emphasized that the students should not make these 
ratings on the basis of their conceptions of “marks ” It will be easy, 
for instance, for the student, and the teacher, too, for that matter, to 
confuse these ratingB with percentages, marks, or other similar more 
or less absolute measures. Such a confusion must be prevented. 
The purpose of the chart is to estimate relative progress, and the 
member should understand that he is rating only his own part of the 
program. The statement that these are confidential records and will 
not be used either for or against him in any way will help him to feel 
that he has the sole responsibility for his own improvement. 
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The main emphasis should be upon the member’s own honest feel¬ 
ings about his efforts: whether or not, considering his competency, he 
did the best work of which he was capable. If he is an excellent 
debater, for instance, and performs only partially up to his standard, 
then he should rate himself lower than before, even though his appeal 
to the group was more successful than in his previous presentation, 
in which he had little competency but in which he worked to the limit 
of his capacity. 

There is a possible criticism of the chart that all of the types of 
participation or presentation—“debate,” “talk,” “conversation,” or 
“demonstration,” for instance—are rated equally, and that a member 
who is strong in debate, say, and weak in demonstration will have to 
rate his efforts in demonstration as of lower quality than for debate 
in which he excels. This may be true, but the average member will 
have relatively few participations of the same general type during the 
term or year and consequently he will hardly be able to rate himself 
several times on debate, or conversation, or demonstration, each by 
itself only. Consequently, only one general rating, applicable to all 
types of participation and presentation, will be practicable. Probably, 
too, there is a high correlation between his ability in one type of 
presentation and his success in the various other somewhat similar 
types. 

Further, it is entirely possible that use may be made of these 
records in later programs. For instance, the committee might make 
a summary of the ratings and present these impersonally to the 
group to indicate the results being obtained and the progress being 
made. Such use will also emphasize, in one more way, the importance 
of efforts for continued personal improvement. Here again, names 
should not be mentioned. If the records are placed on the board, 
each paper should be indicated only by a number. 

To repeat, the use of this chart can be valuable if it centers the 
member’s attention on improvement and emphasizes, first, that 
he should improve, and, second, that this improvement is his own 
responsibility. 

Possible Dangers of Program Evaluation.—Although the home 
room program must be evaluated if progress is to be achieved, yet 
at the same time it is well to remember that such evaluation may, 
unless very careful and deliberate preventive steps are taken, result 
in undesirable attitudes, reactions, and habits. Six potential 
dangers that must be recognized and avoided are: (1) that the par¬ 
ticipant may be discouraged by adverse criticism and hesitate or 
refuse to accept responsibility; (2) that he may be made conceited by 
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too much favorable comment; (3) that lie will tend to participate only 
in what he does best and miss a broadening education in those things 
at which he is more inept; (4) that, especially in the more public 
activities, he may get the idea that “the show’s the thing,” thus 
overemphasizing the importance of a pleasing performance and under- 
emphasizing the significance of a properly capitalized educational 
opportunity; (5) that, because of personal reactions to particular types 
of materials, methods of presentation, or participants, evaluations 
may be biased and inaccurate; and (6) that a proper capitalization 
of the results will not be made. Naturally, a good program of 
measurement recognizes these dangers and attempts to avoid, decrease, 
or eliminate them by appropriate education. 



CHAPTER X 

OTHER HOME ROOM ACTIVITIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


From the point of view of organization and education, the program 
is the home room's most important element because with this are 
bound up all of the group’s varied interests and activities. The 
activities of officers and committees, both inside and outside the 
room, the school at large, and parents and outsiders will be reflected 
in this program. However, there are a few activities, relationships, 
and responsibilities which are more or less separate from the weekly 
programs, although, of course, they too, to a lesser degree, are reflected 
in these. A brief discussion of the most important of these will com¬ 
plete the picture of the home room as a functional organization. 

Home Room Responsibilities.—Some schools have a plan whereby 
each home room becomes a sort of committee responsible for a very 
specific duty about the school. Sometimes these responsibilities are 
assigned by the administrative office or central committee, and some¬ 
times they arc assigned by the student council of the school. The 
following schedule of Home Room Administrative Duties from the 
Lowell Junior High School, Flint, Mich., is a good example of this plan. 

Room Responsibility 

105 Lawn and snowball patrol. 

Ill Corridor directors, third hour 

113 Neatness of boys’ lavatories, third hour. 

115 Charge of display cases. 

125 Game and gymnasium supervisors, fourth hour. 

135 Automobile parking, fourth hour. 

137 Lowell publicity. 

201 Lost and found. 

202 Lost and found notebooks. 

203 Piomoters of attendance—ninth grade. 

204 Corridor directors, fourth hour, 

205 Distribution of tickets and activity stamps. 

207 Charge of school songs and yells. 

209 Bicycle parking. 

210 Library assistants, third hour. 

212 Organization of lunch rooms, third hour. 

213 Promoters of attendance—eighth grade. 

217 Library assistants, fourth hour. 

165 
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Room Responsibility 

221 Auditorium ushers, third hour. 

301 Keeping driveway free of glass and stones. 

302 Lunch hour guardians. 

303 Promoters of punctuality. 

304 P.T A and child study group attendance, 

305 Posters—publicity for school. 

306 Organization of lunch rooms, fourth hour. 

308 Orderliness of lavatories, first floor, third and fourth hours 

309 Magazines for notebooks. 

310 Auditorium ushers, fourth hour. 

311 Orderliness of lavatories, third floor, third and fourth hours. 

312 Promoters of attendance—seventh grade. 

The policy of holding each room definitely responsible for a par¬ 
ticular task should not only ensure that job's being well done but also 
provide educational opportunities for those who do it and for those 
who witness the doing of it. If the school has a more or less completely 
organized student council, many of such responsibilities rightfully 
belong to it, and there may he a consequent danger of duplication or 
friction. A careful analysis of the local situation, with, if necessary, 
a “staking out” of areas of responsibility, should help to prevent 
trouble. The main objective is that these activities shall be efficiently 
and educatively performed; a minor consideration is what organiza¬ 
tions shall do them. As might be expected, these responsibilities, both 
in activity and room assignment, vary somewhat from year to year. 
Usually, a new schedule is made up each year. 

Home Room Initiatives.—A variation of the above plan is that in 
which each home room, instead of being assigned a responsibility, 
originates and plans an improvement, or “initiative,” and caries it 
out after being duly authorized by the council or other central body. 
The home room discusses various possibilities, decides upon one, com¬ 
pletely plans it—outlines, organizes, and finances—and the project is 
then taken into the council meetmg by the room's representative or 
senator. If more than one room plans the same initiative, the one 
first proposing it, other things being equal, is credited with it. The 
council considers the initiative and accepts, rejects, or postpones it. 
The room has the right to withdraw it if such a procedure appears to 
be wise. The following partial list of the initiatives of some of the 
home rooms of the Havermale Junior High School, Spokane, Wash., 
will illustrate the plan. The numeral within the parentheses indicates 
the number of the initiative; for instance, home room 11 offers as its 
first project that one designated; the initiative of room 18 is the 
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second one it has suggested. Disposition of these projects is also 
indicated. 

Room Initiative 

11 (1) That the lineB and numbers on the gymnasium floor be repainted. 

Accepted Work completed Nov. 14. 

12 (1) That two tennis courts be installed at the southeast end of the grounds, the 

expense to be paid from the activity funds as each section of the work ia 
completed. Rejected. 

10 (1) That the tables in the library be refinished. Accepted. Work being com¬ 
pleted as fast as possible 

13 (1) That curtains be placed in the reference room, between it and the library. 

Accepted. Work completed Nov 1. 

(2) That a girls' volley ball tournament be held. Accepted. 

6 (1) That lighting fixtures be installed at the two north entrances of the school 
expenses to be met by activities funds Withdrawn. 

4 (1) That a Papoose be issued every semester. Withdrawn 
18 (2) That curtains be provided for the library workroom. Accepted. Work 
completed Dec 20 

Home Room Competitions.—Competition does at least three 
important things: first, it emphasizes and helps to establish desired 
ideals and habits; second, it motivates and adds zest and enthusiasm 
to the project; and, third, it helps to set standards by means of which 
achievement and accomplishment in the activity may be judged or 
evaluated. It may be used to good advantage in promoting interests 
and activities in home room affairs. 

However, in all competition there is the possibility of danger or 
weakness that the purely incidental matter of winning will be over¬ 
emphasized and so become the main end, while the real objective is 
underemphasized and largely forgotten. An intelligent program of 
education of all competitors before, during, and after the competition 
should assist in eliminating or decreasing the erroneous conception 
that if the competition is lost all is lost. Further, several places or 
opportunities for winning honor are, of course, preferable to only one. 

Home room competitions may be of two main kinds: within the 
room and outside the room. Within the room, competitions may be 
arranged between individuals, rows, sexes, ages, sections of the room, 
etc. Competition outside the room may be between rooms, floors, 
sexes, ages, classes, sections of the building, geographical distribution 
of homes, etc. There is probably a place for all of these competitions. 
Some competitions may continue for a semester or so, and some for 
only a week or two. Variety in extent, as well as variety in type, will 
help to make the competitions program successful. 
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In the interest of doing as complete a job as possible and of eliciting 
the attention and cooperation of the students and teachers, a central 
committee, made up of representatives of the rooms and faculty, 
should accept the responsibility for initiating and developing the 
competitions. Attempting to force a ready-made plan upon the rooms 
will usually be unsuccessful because these rooms will not have “given 
of themselves ” in the making of it. This central committee develops 
the plans, the standards, the organization for evaluating or judging, 
adjudicates and interprets in case of misunderstandings or disagree¬ 
ments, instructs the participants, announces the winners, and selects 
and presents the awards. 

In a variation of this plan, one room challenges another, or all 
of the other rooms, in some particular activity. Disinterested indi¬ 
viduals or other rooms not in the competition do the judging, inspect¬ 
ing, or evaluating. If only one or two rooms participate, the losers 
may “treat” the winners, give them a party, banquet, or picnic, or in 
some other way do them good-natured honor. All members of com¬ 
peting rooms participate in this event. 

Judging competitions may be done in a number of ways, and the 
organization for it will depend largely on whether the judgments or 
ratings are objective or subjective. Contests that require the use 
of the former, such as, for instance, spelling, arithmetic, athletics, 
banking, recognitions, and marks, will be easier to handle satisfactorily 
than those that require the use of more or less subjective opmions. 
The more subjective the rating, the more competent must be the 
judges, and in this, teachers, experts, and other disinterested indi¬ 
viduals will be found most valuable. Another plan is for the entire 
school to vote on the relative merits of competitors. In a poster or 
scrapbook contest, for example, all of the students of the school may 
view the exhibition of unidentified posters or scrapbooks and vote for 
those they like best. A program of education of such voters is an 
essential part of the procedure. The elements to be considered must 
be explained and emphasized and personal friendships must be 
minimiz ed. Even though the exhibits are unidentified, the students 
will, in all likelihood, soon know who is responsible for them. Hence, 
an important part of this program of education should be designed to 
obviate the influence of personal friendship, or the opposite. 

Events for Home Room Competitions.—The possibilities of events 
for home room competitions are as extensive and varied as the activi¬ 
ties of the home room. Just about everything that may be done in 
or through the home room represents potential material for competi¬ 
tion, The following list will indicate some of the activities in which 
competitions may be held. 
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Arithmetic 

Geography 

Recognitions 

Art 

Giving 

Art 

Assembly programs 1 

Grammar 

Biography 

Athletic contests 

Health 

Characters 

Baseball 

Absence 

Events 

Basketball 

Colds, etc. 

Geography 

Golf 

Safety 

History 

Swimming 

Teeth 

Local 

Tennis 

Housekeeping 

Music 

Touch football 

Lockers 

School, etc. 

Stunts 

Loyalty 

Respect 

Track events* 

Maimers 

For individual 

Volley ball 

Assembly 

For property 

Attendance 

Cafeteria 

Room 

Banking 

Classroom 

Blackboards 

Bulletin board 

Corridor 

Closets 

Care of property 

Gymnasium 

Clothes hooks 

Cheering 

Office 

Desks 

Citizenship 

Outside school 

Doors 

Cleanliness 

Playground 

Floors 

Collections 

Washroom 

Walls 

Christmas cards 

Marching 

Windows, sills, i 

Junior Red Cross 

Marks of all kinds 

Saving 

Old clothing 

Music 

Scholarship 

Shoes 

Instrumental 

Service 

Valentines 

Recogmtion 

Slogans 

Construction projects 

Singing 

Special projects 

Cooperation 

Neatness, personal 

Speech 

Courtesy 

Clothing 

Spelling 

Current events 

Face 

Sportsmanship 

Debating 

Hair 

Subscriptions 

Donations 

Hands 

Thrift 

Dramatics 

Shoes 

Ticket selling 

Essay 

Teeth, etc. 

Traffic 

Exhibitions 

Original projects 

Use of library 

Art 

Participation, extent of 

Welfare activities 

Constructions 

Penmanship 

Writing 

Needlework 

Poetry 

Essay 

Notebooks 

Posters 

Letter 

Penmanship 

Posture 

Play 

Posters 

Programs 

Poetry 

Scrapbooks 

Punctuality 

Song 

Forensic events 

Reading 

Story 


Friendliness 

1 At the Anthony (Kan ) High School, home room programs are presented at 
the school assembly every two weeks. They are judged by a special faculty com¬ 
mittee. The itemB considered, and the possible points for each, are. entertainment 
value (20), educational value (20), preparation (10), representativeness of group 
(10), presentation (20), and originality (10) An attractive trophy is awarded the 
home room with the highest rating 

2 See A. W. Clark, Home Room Track Meet, School Activities, 12:318, 320, 
Apnl, 1941. 
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Standards for Rating Competitions.—The standards by means of 
which efforts in any competition are rated will be devised by the 
committee in charge. In order to obtain all possible ideas for the 
rating scale, as well as further to interest the groups and their indi¬ 
vidual members in it, the committee may appeal for assistance to 
all of the home rooms. There is even a possibility of a competition 
on a rating scale for a particular competition. Any scale will, of 
course, be based on the main purposes or objectives of the activity 
and its most important elements. An explanation to all participants 
of the bases on which they are to be judged is essential. Plans 
already in use in the home rooms may be expanded and refined to fit 
interroom competitions. Self-rating and tryout are important 
devices that may be used to establish standards and have them truly 
acceptable. Once designed, a rating plan should be tried out on a 
group of students in order to check its clarity and usefulness. The 
specific items within it can, of course, be changed for the final event. 

Competition must be judged as objectively, impersonally, and 
fairly as possible. One instance of apparent favoritism, however 
slight, either intentional or unintentional, will be detrimental to 
further competitions. In any competitive event there is a nervous 
strain on competitors and spectators and a consequent real danger 
of emotional reactions that are unintelligent and irrational. A whole¬ 
some attitude from beginning to end is an important ideal in any 
competition. 

One of the most natural competitions between home rooms, and 
hence one of the easiest to arrange, is that concerned with the general 
appearance and condition of the room itself. At the Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin Junior High School, Uniontown, Pa , the desks in all home rooms 
are inspected, once each week, by the home room’s officers. At 
irregular times, and without previous announcement, a special detail 
of school inspectors likewise inspects desks in all home rooms. If 
these inspectors find an untidy desk, they leave a mimeographed 
slip call in g the student’s attention to the disorder. Following the 
inspection, the number of untidy desks is placed on the board. The 
teacher’s desk is also included in this inspection. 

The following form can also be used in this type of competition. 

Propehty Inspection Report 

■Room-Date_Hour_ 

Seat nearest front of room is Beat I, row nearest door is row 1, window nearest 
front of room 19 window 1 , etc. 
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Desks not approved: desk row desk row desk row desk row 
desk row desk row desk row desk row 

Clothespresses-Blackboards-Windows_ 

Window sills-Door-Floor_Walls_ 

Furniture-Closets__ 

Teacher’s desk_Contents_Corridors__ 

O.K indicates approved, X indicates not approved. 

General rating. 

__Perfect _ 

__Satisfactory __ 

__Unsatisfactory Inspectors 

Recognitions for Competitions.—Various kinds of prizes, awards, 
or trophies may be used to stimulate competition. Penalties, for¬ 
feits, and the like might be used for those rooms that have especially 
low records, but honest and serious attempts at improvement should 
never be catalogued as “failure.” Giving a room a designation such 
as “booby room” or “poor citizens” might help some very undesirable 
conditions but would probably antagonize or discourage a group and 
might, in some cases, even be instrumental in having a room, in order 
to show its feelings, fail all the more. It is better to emphasize the 
good rather than the bad side of a competition. The following list 
will indicate some of the possibilities of giving recognition. 

1. Assembly announcements and publicity. 

2. Badges, nbbons, buttons, and medals 

3 Banner or pennant. 

4. Books and magazines. 

5. Bulletin board announcement and publicity. 

6 . Certificates of merit, cards and papers, individual or room. 

7 Choice of rooms. 

8 Commencement publicity 

9. Cup or similar trophy. 

10 Door plaque, cards, colors, and insignia. 

11 Flag and flag stand 

12 Inscriptions for blackboards, walls, or doors 

13 Letters, room or school citizenship 

14 Newspaper and publications publicity. 

15 Party, picnic, banquet, or similar social event. 

16. Pictures or other room ornamentation. 

17 Plants, flowers, goldfish, etc 

18 Special privileges m assembly, cafeteria, gymnasium, playground, traffic, 
library. 

19 Special honor activities—guides, information, office and library assistants, 
care of flag, raising and lowering of flag 1 

20. Window signs, cards, colors, or insignia. 

1 In the junior high school at Selma, Ala, at the beginning of each school year 
a formal flag-raising ceremony, attended by both faculty and student body, is 
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Other Home Room Activities. 1 —In addition to the extra-program 
activities indicated in the previous sections, the following may be 
suggested. 2 

Assisting in the library, office, cafeteria, bookroom, etc. 

Assuming charge of fire drills and traffic police. 

Caring for, and raising and lowering, the flag. 

Caring for room supply cabinet; making inventories and requisitions 

Collecting phonograph records, books, magazines, stamps, games, toys, cloth¬ 
ing, Valentine, Christmas, and greeting cards. 

Compiling scrapbook or yearbook of the room’s programs and activities.* 

Designing and making room emblems, colors, pins, scrapbooks 

Developing and administering a student loan fund. 

Developing and publishing a home room newspaper or magazine. 

Entertaming mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and other guests. 

Exchanging books, magazines, stamps, games, toys, or establishing a “loan” or 
“exchange” committee to do this. 

Exhibiting collections of curios, stamps, scrapbooks, manual training, or sewing 
projects 

Giving publicity to worth-while school enterprises of all types. 

Holding or conducting social, party, picnic, trip, hike, swim, game period 

Initiating, organizing, and promoting drives and campaigns of all types. 

Managing candy counter, book exchange, or supply store. 

Organizing and administering a lost and found bureau. 

Planting and caring for shrubs, trees, plants, flowers, bulbs 4 

Promoting welfare activities; distributing clothing, Bhoes, baskets, milk, books, 
magazines, etc ; visiting shut-ins 5 


observed The home room of boys which has the highest monthly median in 
scholarship is given the honor of selecting two of its members to raise and lower the 
flag each day for the next month. 

1 A rather unusual activity is to be found in the Lowell Junior High School, 
Hint, Mich,: a hearing test, requiring about fifteen minutes, is given through the 
home rooms. A record containing a list of numbers is played over the school’s 
sound system. Each pupil writes on a form these numbers as he hears them. The 
papers are then collected and corrected by means of a key. Pupils who may have 
deficiencies are retested with an audiometer. This plan provides for proper place¬ 
ment in classrooms of those pupils who have deficiencies. The home room sponsor 
is responsible for the arrangement of such pupil placement. 

3 See also the description of committees m Chap V 

1 The home rooms of the Andrew G. Curtain Junior High School, Williamsport, 
Pa., compile, each year, attractively covered loose-leaf “yearbooks” containing 
complete records of programs, activities, honors, etc, as well as photographs of 
members and officers. 

4 School gardens are now very popular. Descriptions of four of these projects 
will be found in School Activities, 10.339-340, April, 1939; 11:161-162, December, 
1939, 12:304, April, 1941; and 13.361-362, May, 1942. See also Garden Tool 
Exchange, School Activities, 14-273-274, March, 1943. 

6 Collecting, repairing, and distributing broken or discarded toys and tools is 
always an excellent Christmas project. 
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"Adopting” a foundling, providing it with clothing, food, care, etc. 

Supplying such equipment and materials as the following for the home room, 
library, office, comdors, playground, or other parts of the school : 1 


Athletic equipment 
Birds and cage 
Bookcases 
Bookends 
Books 

Fish and bowl 


Flag and stand 

Games and game boards 

Magazines 

Pencil sharpeners 

Penants and banners 

Pictures 


Plants and flowers 
Scrapbooks 
Slides and films 
Stage equipment 
Statuary 

Traffic badges and belts 


Taking charge of playground, study hall, gymnasium, class, assembly. 

Teaching games, stunts, scouting, etc , to other children 

Working as substitutes for boys and girls who are sick. 

Taking fingerprints and getting bnth certificates 2 

War relief activities, selling war bonds, collecting scrap, soliciting for funds, 
promoting gift-box projects. 3 

The Home Room and the Student Council.—One of the most 
important of the extracurricular activities, and one concerning which 
there is an amazing extent and array of illogical misconceptions, is 
the student council 4 Proof of these misconceptions can be found in 
almost any school and in much of our professional literature. Councils 
that are inefficient and unrespected; councils that function only on 
paper, or when the pictures for the yearbook are being taken; councils 
that antagonize students, disgust teachers, and worry sponsors; coun¬ 
cils that exist in name only and accomplish nothing—these are some 
of the evidences of failures. And there are many of them. “ Self- 

1 In Piano Chickens, School Activities, 14108, November, 1942, William 
O’Shields describes how a Georgia rural school financed the purchase of a piano. 
Each family in the community was asked to name two of their spring clucks “piano 
chickens.” These were turned over to the school on a specified date in the fall, at 
which time they were sold and the proceeds used to purchase a piano The preced¬ 
ing year this plan was a “woodshop-chicken” project, the proceeds, thirty- 
five dollars, being used to equip the school shop. In some communities this 
plan could be used by home rooms to provide the school or rooms with certain 
equipment or materials. 

2 See N Mann, Civil Identification Project (fingerprinting), and E. K Bill- 
brand, A Time Project for the Home Room (birth certificates), School Activities , 
14 325-326, 337, 349, May, 1943 

3 How the home rooms m one school collected keys and locks (for brass) is 
described by D E. Wills in Undertake a Wartime Project and Know Your Home¬ 
room, School Activities, 14:171-172, January, 1943. 

4 See H. C McKown, “The Student Council,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc, New York, 1944, for a complete and practical discussion of the purposes, 
organization, administration, procedures, and activities of student participation in 
school government. Another pertinent reference is E B. Brogue and P, B Jacob¬ 
son, “Student Council Handbook,” rev. ed., National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1944. 
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government,” "self-discipline,” “giving the council a constitution,” 
“telling the council what to do,” “safeguarding the council,” and 
similar expressions are a few of the evidences of loose thinking. And 
there is much of this. 

Every year the author receives from school teachers, sponsors, and 
administrators about the country copies of plans for “our student 
council organization.” The usual letter that accompanies these plans 
runs somewhat like this: 

Dear Dr McKown: 

I am planning on. establishing a student council in our school and am enclosing 
a copy of my organization for your criticism. I took the general plan from a hook 
on extracurricular activities and wrote the constitution myself. 

As soon aB I hear from you, I will take this material to the students and ask 
them to adopt it. 

By next semester we should have a real student council 

Sincerely yours, 


Such a beginning does not, in any manner, represent the way in 
which democracy develops, and it will, needless to state, result in 
failure, either relative or absolute. 

democracy develops slowly, very slowly, because it is dependent 
on education, and education is an exceedingly slow process. To 
illustrate, in America our democratic form of government has been 
developing for more than a hundred and fifty years, and yet there are 
flagrant violations of “paper” democracy on every hand. And there 
are not a few well-trained, intelligent, and competent individuals who 
seriously question the “ great experiment, ” as a Federal judge recently 
termed it We are not expressing skepticism about democracy; but 
we are expressing skepticism that any plan of democratic organization 
in school or out of school can be handed down, ready made, and 
function satisfactorily immediately. If the school develops, within 
five years after making a start toward it, a student council that is 
accepted by the students and is pretty fairly successful in its activities, 
that school, its students, and its faculty deserve commendation and 
congratulation. They have made real progress. 

A democratic form of government comes only in response to a very 
definite demand for it, and an intelligent demand comes only after 
an appreciation of rights, duties, and responsibilities. There will 
never be a democracy without an intelligent consent of the governed, 
and such a consent must be slowly and painfully developed In the 
school, the best place for this education is the home room. The 
home room is the smallest administrative unit of the school; its ideals 
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are more or less common throughout the school; its members are more 
or less naturally grouped; its opportunities for presentation, discussion, 
and acceptance or rejection are real and vital; its settings and situa¬ 
tions for the practice of the habits required in a democracy are natural. 
The home room is the logical starting point for the development of a 
plan of participation in school control. 

After home room groups have been trained to understand, appre¬ 
ciate, accept, and discharge their obligations in a creditable manner, 
there will, naturally, come a demand for a somewhat similar oppor¬ 
tunity for democratic participation in the affairs of the school as a 
whole And in response to this felt demand should come additional 
and broader responsibilities that will be the better discharged because 
of previous experience in a smaller but similar situation. An intelli¬ 
gent “we feeling,” basic to democracy, will be developed in no other 
way. 1 

In the same way that states are natural units for representation 
in our national organization, home rooms are logical units for repre¬ 
sentation in the student council. 2 Representation of classes, clubs, 
or other organizations about the school has all the evils of petty ward 
politics, with each representative striving to please his own group and 
losing sight of the larger purposes and values of council organization, 
which frequently are at variance with the aims of the individual 
specialized groups. The home room has no special favors to demand 
because it is an unspecialized democratic cross section of the school. 

The councilor is elected at the time of the election of the other 
home room officers, represents his group, and more especially his 
school, at the council meeting, and carries back his report for further 
discussion or action. In some schools the president of the home room 
is an ex-officio member of the council. Such an arrangement would 
be similar to a national congress composed of the governors of the 
various states. Providing an additional opportunity for education, 
developing a specialized type of officer for a highly specialized type of 
position, and lightening the work of the president are arguments in 
favor of a representative other than the president of the room. If 
the school is not large and the number of home rooms comparatively 
small, two councilors may be elected. In such instances, perhaps a 
requirement that one of these be a boy and one a girl would forestall 

1 See O. B. Hartshorn, A Study of Pupil Participation in Iowa High-school 
Government, School and Society, 38: 379jf.,Scp. 16, 1933 

* The central student organization of the Manhattan (Kan.) Junior High School 
is called the Home Room Federation. This is composed of sixteen members, one 
from each home room, who are elected for one-year terms. 
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any possible claims of favoritism and would also interest both sexes 
more than if two boys or two girls were elected. Normally, a restric¬ 
tion on the basis of sex is inadvisable. 

In the section “Responsibilities of the Home Room” at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter, there was suggested the possibility of conflict 
of authonty between the council and home rooms assigned particular 
duties such as those indicated If the council is organized with a 
rather complete list of committees, such a conflict is quite probable. 
However, if these home room assignments are made or at least approved 
by the council, as they most certainly should be, the possibility of 
trouble and embarrassment will be reduced to a minimum. A good 
policy is for the council to be responsible for the initiation, organiza¬ 
tion, and promotion of all general school or interroom activities, such 
as drives, campaigns, competitions, ete., as well as desired emphases 
to be made more or less uniformly in all home rooms—the broader 
interests of the school at large—and each home room to be responsible 
for its own particular interests. 

The Home Room and the Administration.—The home room is 
usually an administrative as well as an educational unit of the school, 
and consequently there will be many contacts between it and the 
principal, activity or guidance director, librarian, health department, 
and the faculty There will be countless matters of routine, announce¬ 
ments, rules, regulations, marks, reports, etc., that are necessary, and 
while this material should be kept to a minimum or looked after, for 
the most part, in the “report” period, yet some of it belongs—and 
properly so—in the home room, and the officers of the room will see 
to it that such routine is handled promptly and efficiently. 

Certain types of material that are more educational than adminis¬ 
trative in nature, such as, for instance, guidance programs and mate¬ 
rial of all kinds, will be provided by the appropriate office in proper 
form and with definite directions or suggestions for presentation or 
utilization Reports on some of this material will be asked of the 
room, and the president, secretary, or other proper officer will accept 
any and all responsibilities attendant on it 

In short, the home room must be recognized as an administrative 
and educational subdivision of the school and not as an independently 
functioning institution or organization. Uniformity in a dminis tration 
is essential, but just as essential is uniformity in the case of educational 
drives, campaigns, or important emphases in the various phases of 
instruction and guidance. Because of her relations and contacts with 
the administration and faculty, the home room sponsor will be largely 
responsible for explaining, interpreting, and insuring that directions 
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are followed. She will be the school's representative in her home 
room. 

The Home Room and the Assembly.—Developing programs for the 
general school assembly is not a major objective of the home room, 
but it may be one of the more or less incidental values of it. As has 
been previously indicated, there is little difference between the home 
room program and the assembly program except in general size, 
caliber, and equipment. Although the home room program lacks the 
spectacular and “showy" elements of the assembly program, it has its 
advantages: it provides opportunities for more reactions by those 
witnessing it and may be, as a result, more personally applied. Fur¬ 
ther, the fact that the material is “pointed"—designed for a particular 
purpose with a particular age group—makes for effectiveness. 

However, the possibility of developing worth-while assembly pro¬ 
grams from the excellent training ground of the home room should 
not be overlooked. Competition between home rooms on assembly 
programs is one valuable method of improving both of these types of 
programs. In addition to entire programs, there are frequently ele¬ 
ments and numbers on home room programs that are suitable and 
appropriate for assembly presentation Moreover, frequently there 
are home room numbers that can be rearranged or reorganized and 
polished for the assembly. And often home room program elements 
suggest other assembly possibilities 

Obviously, the promotion of home room programs or elements of 
them to the school assembly will not only, as was suggested above, 
tend to encourage improvement of programs but will also increase 
interest in both of these activities or opportunities. Whether a direct 
participant in the program or not, any home room member will be 
thrilled by the fact that the program is from his room. If the program 
is of superior quality, he mil be delighted; if it is inferior, he mil be 
disappointed. In either case, he will express his feelings, and this 
reaction will be valuable in helping the room to maintain high standards 
if the program was good and to develop such standards if the program 
was poor. Whether the program was good or poor, but especially if 
it was good, the home room member is given one additional opportunity 
for using and further developing his “we feeling,” without which there 
is no home room. 1 

1 A description of one plan will be found in M. K. Edwards, Coordination of 
Home Room Assembly Programs in. Tallassee High School, School Activities, 9:15- 
16, September, 1937. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOME ROOM SPONSORSHIP 

Education, the sole objective of the school, requires justifiable 
ideals, appropriate materials and equipment, good teachers, suitable 
methods, and an organization and administration that capitalizes 
abilities and situations, coordinates efforts, recognizes successes and 
failures, and continuously endeavors to promote progress. In short, 
a school is organized and administered in order that it may be -well 
taught. Similarly, with the home room, a small but very definite 
part of the school; it too must be organized and administered in order 
that its members may achieve success in the objectives for which it 
stands These processes, procedures, and methods represent sponsor¬ 
ship. The discussions of this chapter will center around the three 
main divisions of this topic: (1) the importance of sponsorship; (2) 
the principles underlying successful sponsorship; and (3) the responsi¬ 
bilities of the sponsor. 

The Importance of Sponsorship.— Although ideals, materials, 
equipment, organization, and administration are basic, in the final 
analysis the success of a school depends upon teaching, and this, in 
turn, depends upon the teacher herself. “As is the teacher, so is 
the school,” runs a well-known and oft-quoted saying that represents 
this idea. Similarly in the home room; ideals, materials, and equip¬ 
ment, although essential, do not necessarily guarantee successful 
home room activity. Sponsorship, in the final analysis, determines 
success or failure, and this, in turn, depends upon the sponsor herself. 
Hence, this variation of the above quotation is just as true, “As is the 
sponsor, so is the home room,” 

Many quotations, from both theoretical and practical writers, 
which suggest the place and importance of the home room sponsor 
and her work might be offered. However, the following five will 
suffice, 1 

The sponsor’s skill in guiding pupils finally determines the success of home 
room activities. The purpose of the home room may be philosophically 
accepted, sufficient time may be provided in the schedule, the principal may 

l See also pp. 25-26, 73-74, 192-193 
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have done what he should do, the pupils may be eager, but in any specific 
room the success of the work is finally determined by the sponsor. 1 

After all, probably the most effective guidance is accomplished by the 
home room teacher. Though much good work is being done by counselors 
with, their efficiently organised officers, many home room teachers are exceed¬ 
ing them in the actual influence they have on the lives of their pupils. The 
home room teacher is undoubtedly in the most advantageous position to 
develop the teacher-pupil relationship.* 

The first agency, and the most fundamental of all, in the guidance program 
is the home room adviser.* 

But the value of the individual teacher to this all-important service of 
guidance will show forth most plainly in the capacity of home room counselor 
since it is the home room counselor of each student group whose duty it is to 
gather all the threads of influence and weave them consistently into the fabric 
of character. This is by far the teacher’s most important task, even as it is 
the most difficult. The home room counselor must be able to be to each of her 
student group an intellectual guide and stimulus, a refining influence as regards 
the amenities of life, an upholder of the aims and ideals of the school, and an 
inspirational force in strengthening moral fiber. 4 

Standing strategically between pupil and teacher, pupil and administra¬ 
tion, teacher and parent, pupil and pupil, pupil and curriculum, and pupil and 
activity, the home room teacher holds a position of unusual significance. 8 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING SUCCESSFUL SPONSORSHIP 

Successful sponsorship of the home room, like successful adminis¬ 
tration of the school, does not “just grow up.” It must be gradually 
developed on the basis of a justifiable philosophy and sound principles. 
The following principles, some of which have been indicated before in 
connection with other phases of home room activity, appear to have 
ample justification for their inclusion. 

1. The Position of Sponsor Should Be Designated by an Attrac¬ 
tive, Dignified, and Accurate Title.—Although in a way the title or 
official designation of the individual in charge of a home room group 
may appear to be an insignificant matter, yet it is not; it is really a 
most important concern, because the title will help to suggest to the 

1 E. K. Fretwell, "Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools,” pp. 
40-41, Houghton. Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931. 

J "Junior High School Handbook,” vol, I, New Jersey Junior High School 
Teachers Association, Trenton, 1931. 

* "Guidance Manual,” p. 2, Grosse Point© (Mich.) Public Schools, Gross© 
Point, 1936. 

4 E. V. Thomas-Tindal and J. D. Myers, "Junior High School life ” p. 16, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 

* H. Spears, "Secondary Education in American life,” p, 178, American Book 
Company, New York, 1941. 
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student and the community, as well as to the sponsor herself, the main 
responsibilities and the penetrating spirit of the position A very 
brief consideration of the titles in current use will not only indicate 
the possibilities but also evaluate these in terms of attractiveness, 
dignity, and accuracy. 

Some of these commonly used titles or designations are: “report 
room teacher,” “session room teacher,” “home room teacher,” “roll 
call teacher,” “guidance teacher,” “advisory teacher,” “register 
room teacher,” “counselor teacher,” “guidance officer,” “home room 
adviser,” “home room administrator,” “home room trainer,” “ses¬ 
sion room adviser,” “report room adviser,” “counselor,” “school 
parent,” “big brother” or “big sister,” “home room dean,” “home 
room director,” “adviser,” and “home room sponsor.” 

Because the term normally denotes one engaged informal classroom 
instruction, any title including the term “teacher” cannot be fairly and 
accurately employed. This fact will eliminate such designations as 
“home room teacher,” “guidance teacher,” “counselor teacher,” “re¬ 
port room teacher,” “advisory teacher,” “session room teacher,” “roll 
call teacher,” “register room teacher,” and “home room trainer.” 
A consideration of the relative value and accuracy of the expressions 
“report room ” and “home room ” (see pages 55-5G) will similarly elimi¬ 
nate any title with the expression “report room” in it, such as “report 
room teacher,” “report room adviser,” and “report room sponsor.” 

“Adviser” is commonly used, but it is-probably too formal and too 
suggestive of the unpleasant, and anyway it is frequently used in 
connection with the positions of the school’s guidance officer and the 
dean’s office. “Dean,” “director,” “administrator,” and “guidance 
officer,” in like manner have recognized connotations and are not only 
inaccurate when applied to the home room but also unattractive when 
used in this connection “School parent” is formal and stilted, 
although, m a narrow way, it fits in with the idea of the “home room.” 
“Big brother” and “big sister” are not attractive for older students 
and these, too, have well-established meanings in school activities. 

By far the most widely used designation at the present time is 
“home room sponsor,” and it appears to have deserved the recognition 
it is receiving. The expression does not suggest the unpleasant; it is 
a new term with a pretty generally accepted meaning in extracur¬ 
ricular activities; and it is dignified without being formal. * 

Moreover, this expression implies, by the very nature of its deriva¬ 
tion (Latin, spondere), “to vow or engage one’s self,” just what the 
home room sponsor really does. She engages herself with the home 
room, its ideals, members, material, and methods, and as such is 
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herself really an enthusiastic member. Its problems are her problems; 
its successes, her successes; and its failures, her failures. Some more 
attractive and appropriate title for this position may, in the future, be 
developed, but at the present time the designation of “sponsor" 
appears, on the basis of both logic and experience, to be the best name 
that has been suggested. 

2. Home Room Sponsors Should Be Carefully Selected.—-As was 
indicated in Chap. IV, if all of the teachers in the school are used in 
sponsoring home rooms, there can be no wise selection but there can, 
of course, be wise assignment. However, in many schools, not 
all of the members of the faculty are needed for sponsorship (often, 
even, the principal combines groups and staggers home room schedules 
so that assignment of all teachers will not be necessary), and in these 
instances in which there are more teachers than home rooms a selec¬ 
tion of sponsors becomes necessary. 1 

This is a truism usually recognized in theory by administrators, 
but not always in practice—not all teachers are capable of being 
efficient home room sponsors. Some teachers are so engrossed with 
the idea of “getting their subject across” that they have little time 
or concern for anything else, and indeed some of them recognize 
little else as the main purpose of the school. They do not understand, 
appreciate, or accept the modern guidance point of view Other 
teachers, because their personality is not attractive enough to make 
them accepted members of a home room group, should not be assigned 
to such an important duty, depending, as it does, so much on the 
sponsor’s personality. Some are uninformed, others lack adminis¬ 
trative and executive ability. Some teachers are too inexperienced 
and immature, irrespective of their age, to be able to act as competent 
sponsors, and still others, even though they have fine ideals, lack the 
interest in personal work that is essential to the success of the organiza¬ 
tion. And, of course, even acceptable sponsors vary in degrees of 
interest, ability, personality, experience, and competency. 

Quite obviously, it is not within the province of this book to place 
the blame for any of these deficienees. Undoubtedly, some of the 
blame lies with the teachers themselves, but most of it lies with the 
educational system that emphasizes the extreme importance of subject 

1 Rev. Fr. Deeny’s investigation (seo footnote on p, 73) shows in an all-school 
grouping that an average of only 30 per cent of the teachers were assigned home 
rooms. Only in the largest schools and the four-year high school groupings do as 
many as one-half of the institutions use as much as three-fourths of the faculty for 
this purpose. In only 8 per cent of the 124 schools answering this question were 
all faculty members assigned to home rooms. 
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matter and forgets the far greater importance of the student himself 1 
Some good teachers may—and probably do—make poor sponsors, and 
some poor teachers may—and probably do—make good sponsors 
However, here we are interested in merely stating two facts that should 
be self-evident: (1) not all teachers are competent to Bponsor home 
rooms and (2) selection must be made. 

The procedure in the selection of home room sponsors is exactly 
the same as that which was used in the selection of the teachers origi¬ 
nally, a serious consideration of each member of the faculty on the 
basis of such qualifications as ideals, personality, leadership, patience, 
judgment, enthusiasm, responsibility, age, experience, maturity, ambi¬ 
tions, initiative, originality, imagination, sympathy, dependability, 
and tact. From this study comes a list of those who, on the basis 
of these or other similar traits, are considered eligible for sponsorship. 
From this eligibility list the administration selects those who are 
needed. However, even such selection should never be considered 
final; removals from and placements on this list should be made as 
occasion demands. 2 * * * * * 

In this connection it is pertinent to stress the principle that home 
room sponsorship should be considered a part of the teacher’s regular 
duties and not as an extra responsibility added to an already full 
schedule. If all teachers of a school are assigned home rooms, prob¬ 
ably there will be no problem. However, if not all teachers are 
assigned home rooms, unless appropriate steps are taken to prevent 
the development of such a feeling, those teachers who are assigned 
may easily feel that they have this assignment as an added responsi¬ 
bility, while those who are not assigned may just as easily feel relieved 
that they have “escaped” it. Naturally, detrimental attitudes are 
certain to grow out of such a situation. The logical way to prevent 
the development of such undesirable attitudes is for the administrar 
tion to assign to those teachers who have no home rooms some other 
school responsibility requiring approximately the same amount of 
time and effort 8 

1 Twenty-nine years ago when the home room idea was m its early mfanoy, 
N. C. Hierommous pleaded “to require as definite attention to thin phase of the 

teachers' work as to any other, and to consider their qualifications and success here 
equally with teaching ability when employing or re-employing them.” The 

Teacher-Adviser in the Junior High School, Educational Administration and Super¬ 

vision, 3:91-94, February, 1917. 

1 A good reference, descriptive of actual practice, is C Froelich, Fargo Selects 

and Trains Teachers for Individual Guidance, Clearing House, 17:290-293, Jan¬ 

uary, 1943 

8 Two references are: P. L. Garland, The Extraournoulum and the Teacher’s 
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3. Sponsors Should Be Carefully Assigned—This principle is as 
important as that discussed above. Certainly an indiscriminate 
assignment of a sponsor is no more logical than a similar indiscriminate 
original selection. It is possible, for instance, for a sponsor to be a 
brilliant success with one type of student and a miserable failure with 
another type. This is true especially if the groups are segregated in 
any one or more of the ways before suggested, such as, for example, 
on the basis of class or ability groupings. One teacher might fit in 
well with a group of students representing a low degree of maturity 
but might not be acceptable at all to a group with a high degree of 
maturity. In fact, some teachers might even prefer to have a group 
of younger or slower students. Whether it takes more ability to 
sponsor a group of slower than of faster students, no one knows; pos¬ 
sibly it takes a better sponsor to handle the slower. But, in any 
case, as much care should be taken in assigning sponsors as was taken 
in selecting them. 

Further, the sponsor should have some considerable say in the 
selection of her particular sponsorship task. Not only will this 
privilege help in conserving her interest and thus increase the possi¬ 
bility of her success with the group, but it will also add to her feeling 
of importance and self-respect, because sbe recognizes the fact that 
the administration appreciates her interests and desires. She will 
feel happier if she is given some preference in her assignment than if 
she is assigned arbitrarily without her wishes in the matter being 
given consideration. Probably, too, she is better qualified to assign 
herself than the administration is to assign her. 

Naturally, all assignments—especially the first—should be made 
tentatively, because of the possible necessity for readjustments. If 
a good attitude prevails, the sponsor who, after a fair and energetic 
trial with some particular group, realizes that she is not accomplishing 
what she has a right to expect to accomplish, will feel no hesitancy in 
talking it over with the administration and perhaps asking for a 
reassignment. And the administration should, of course, be as inter¬ 
ested as she is in any such possibilities for better adjustment and more 
successful activities, programs, and contacts. 

4. In General, Home Room Sponsors Should Be Assigned Perma¬ 
nently.—This principle means that the sponsor is assigned to a group 

Load, Clearing House, 19:82-84,122, October, 1944, and A. B. Rothwell, Spreading 
the Teacher Extra-curricular Load, Bulletin, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 25 57-60, April, 1941. Although both of these references con¬ 
cern the entire extracurricular program, some of the details are equally applicable to 
home room sponsorship. 


i 
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and continues with it as long as it stays in school or until, owing to 
administrative expediency, it is combined with another group. If 
learning to know the home room members intimately is essential to an 
adequate and competent program of guidance, and, if other things 
being equal, the longer the sponsor-member relationship the more 
intimate it becomes, then it appears logical that the assignment of a 
sponsor to a group as long as it continues in school is preferable to 
the plan of assigning her a brand new group each semester. In short, 
not only is permanency of the group desirable, but also permanency 
of sponsor-group relationships. 

In the discussion of the temporary and permanent plans of home 
room organization (Chap. IV) it was suggested also that a permanent 
assignment helps to avoid duplications of materials and gives con¬ 
tinuity to a program and, too, that it places, very definitely, complete 
responsibility for the failure or success of that particular room. 
Naturally, as soon as the sponsor realizes the implications of this 
responsibility, she will take more interest in the success of the group 
than if she had it for only one semester and then passed it along to 
another sponsor 

Probably the most important objection to this plan of permanent 
assignment is that the sponsor must command some competency in 
the affairs and interests of all of the three or four years of the student's 
life in the school. It may be held, for instance, that all sponsors are 
not equally fitted for freshman sponsorship or senior sponsorship, and 
that a teacher who specializes in the affairs of first-year students, 
say, should be more competent because of her practices and experi¬ 
ences with this group than she would if she had first-, second-, third,- 
and fourth-year groups consecutively. There may be some little 
truth in this argument, for certainly the interests of a first-year stu¬ 
dent are not those of a fourth-year student. And it is entirely possible, 
as suggested above, that a teacher who might be very successful with 
a first-year group might be just as unsuccessful with a fourth-year 
group. This is all the more possible where particular teachers are 
assigned in their regular academic schedules more or less to particular 
school levels. A teacher who teaches only fres hm en in her regular 
classes would probably be more content to handle these in her home 
room than she would to handle seniors. On the other hand, that it is 
entirely possible for a sponsor to become competent in all of the three 
or four years is proved by the extent to which such an organization 
is commonly found 

Another frequently raised objection to this plan of permanent 
assignment is the possibility of the sponsor’s and home room member’s 
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tiring of each other. This, of course, is not a weakness of the plan 
but a weakness of the sponsor herself. Here again must an added 
sense of responsibility be felt if the teacher realizes that any such 
boredom is a sure sign of her failure as a sponsor of that particular 
group. And the intelligent sponsor will not only realize this failure 
but do something about it. 

Although there appears to be some logic to the arguments on the 
opposite side of this question, it is the opinion of the author and many 
school people that the advantages of the permanent plan are much 
greater than its disadvantages and that the disadvantages of the 
temporary plan are greater than its advantages. There will be excep¬ 
tions, of course, and cases in which adjustments are necessary, and 
wise administration will see that these are made. But, in general, 
the permanent assignment of home room sponsors appears to be the 
more logical policy. 

5. The Sponsor Should Be an Enthusiastic Member of the Home 
Room but Not a “Teacher.”—One of the most difficult things that a 
sponsor has to do is to fit satisfactorily into the two dissimilar situar 
tions of the classroom and the home room. These two settings are 
almost antithetical in objectives, materials, spirit, and methods. All 
or nearly all of the teacher’s practice has been in domination—assign¬ 
ing, requiring, ordering—not one of which can be done successfully 
in the home room A class, even in personal, vocational, moral, social, 
or recreational affairs, cannot represent what the home room stands 
for, and any attempt to make the home room like a class will result 
in the usual apathetic attitude taken by the average student toward 
his regular classroom work. Such an attitude will spell disaster for 
any home room. 

At the present time perhaps it does take a rather rare individual 
who can slip easily from a situation in which she is a dominator into 
one in which she is a member and fill b oth satisfactorily. And perhaps, 
as Brewer says, “The so-called home room teachers in most junior 
and senior high schools are merely subject teachers in disguise.” 1 
Possibly this statement is true in “most” schools, but the author 
doubts it. He knows that there are many teachers who do very 
successfully make this change from one situation to another. Further, 
he knows that with a continued emphasis upon the necessity for such 
a change and a provision for proper education and inspiration, such 
a change will become increasingly possible as we advance in our knowl¬ 
edge and experience with home room work, and especially as new 
teachers who have been through home rooms as students replace the 

1 “Education as Guidance,” p 135. 
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older teachers who have not had such home room experience. The 
outlook is not at all dark or unpromising. 

6. The Sponsor Should Come to the Home Room Free from Any 
Bias or Prejudice.—Another question that is always raised when 
assignment of sponsors is being considered is, Should the students be 
assigned to the sponsor who has them in their regular classes? It is 
possible that in nearly all schools except the largest, each home room 
sponsor will have some students in her home room who are in her 
regular classes, but the consideration here is whether or not there 
should be a definite policy of assigning students and teachers on this 
basis. This is a troublesome problem that experience must finally 
solve. Both plans are used and probably successfully so. However, 
the main final test is not that a plan is successful but rather that it is 
more successful than any of the other plans might be. There are 
good arguments on both sides of this question of assignment. 

The main justification of a teacher's being assigned home room 
members that she has in regular classes is that she already knows them 
in a more or less formal situation and by learning to know them in an 
informal situation of an entirely different nature she can supplement 
her knowledge of them gained in the former setting with what she learns 
in the latter. In this way she has two “slants” on them, and this 
combined opinion is more valuable than either of the two by itself. 
Consequently, she can be more helpful to them. - 

The most important objection to this plan is that there is a great 
and real danger that the teacher will not be able to forget that she is 
her home room members 7 teacher and because of this will carry over 
into the room the attitudes she has toward them in regular class. 
Further, there is a correlative danger that the members themselves 
will also feel this carry-over in the same way that the sponsor feels 
it, and the resulting atmosphere will be that of a formal class instead 
of a home room.i- 

On the other hand there is, of course, the possibility, perhaps to a 
less degree, that a reverse of this transfer may occur; the sponsor 
may carry back into her regular class the feelings, favorable or other¬ 
wise, that she has developed in her home room. Such a tran sf er might 
not be very harmful. In fact, if the teacher discovers latent talent 
in the home room that she has not discovered in the class, this carry¬ 
over might be very beneficial, as might also a carry-over of the home 
room spirit and attitude. However, this possible reversal of carry¬ 
over is not the one being considered here. 

An important element of the implication of this carry-over is the 
danger that the teacher will “catalogue” her memb ers on the basis of 
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their regular classroom work and that her relationships with them 
will not be unbiased. If this is true, then the plan is decidedly bad, 
for certainly the member and his sponsor should start from “scratch,” 
each with a slate clean of prejudice or personal bias of any sort. 

We lack the knowledge on which to base an unqualified, competent, 
and final answer to this question. In general, the plan of assigning 
different students to the sponsor has theoretically less to commend it 
than the opposite, but practically, considering the great possibilities 
of the carry-over suggested above, the plan of assigning different stu¬ 
dents is perhaps the more advisable. Experience with both plans 
is probably desirable in any school in the interest of determining which 
plan is the better and to what extent it is possible to educate teachers 
so that classroom attitudes will not be transferred into home room 
situations. Opinions of sponsors and members experienced under both 
plans might well be capitalized in answering this question. Probably, 
too, in the final analysis, the answer will reBt with the individual 
sponsor herself. 

7. Home Room Sponsors Should Be Continuously Trained for 
Their Duties.—The following quotation from a high school principal’s 
letter to the author is typical of many that he has in his files: “I find 
the greatest difficulty in securing teachers trained for home room 
work All teachers try to do a good job of it but special traimng in 
home room work and guidance seems to be essential.” Without ques¬ 
tion this principal is right. The home room idea is new and its 
implications are so exceedingly numerous and so broad that no teacher 
or sponsor, experienced or inexperienced, can be expected to have 
attained all that may be required for successful sponsorship. Because 
of the rapidity with which this field is growing, even the more success¬ 
ful sponsors will have to continue their education in order to keep 
abreast of modern developments. Three main divisions of this educa¬ 
tion in “home-roomology” may be broadly termed ideals, methods, 
and materials. Each of these will be discussed in turn. 

Often a teacher, because she does not appreciate the importance 
of the home room idea or because she already has a heavy teaching 
load, feels that the assignment to a home room is “just another 
responsibility” and takes it as such, without enthusiasm, and makes 
no special preparation toward discharging it successfully. Instead of 
feeling that such assignment is a high honor and an important respon¬ 
sibility, she may consider it somewhat the opposite, or feel that it 
is just her “hard luck” to get it. She may believe that the home room 
plan is all right—if some one else is responsible. 

This harmful attitude is most common in schools in which the 
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administration takes the position: “We know that you don’t like home 
room sponsoring but some one has to do it, and yon are ‘it’ this time. 
Next time we’ll pass it along to someone else/' 1 It is most uncommon 
in schools in which the administration emphasizes the home room as 
about the best single educational opportunity around the school. It 
is reasonable to believe that the teacher will eventually come to mirror 
the attitude taken by the administration. Consequently, a constant 
and intelligent emphasis by the administration, as well as by the more 
enlightened and successful sponsors, upon the place and the possibilities 
of the home room is a first important step in the development of a 
desirable attitude toward it. Without this attitude there will be no 
home room worthy of the name. 

The methods of the home room represent a second phase of the 
education of the sponsor. These methods are so different from those 
that she has always used and practiced in her regular curricular 
work that care must be taken to prevent her from carrying over into 
the home room the formal, dogmatic, and artificial procedures that 
often characterize the classroom. The more she makes her home 
room into a sort of formal class, the more she is wasting the time of 
the students in it and the more she is vitiating the entire program of 
the school. 

The materials of the home room represent the third phase with 
which the sponsor must be familiarized. There are not many suitable 
books yet in this field, but there are a few, and there are chapters and 
sections in all of the general books in extracurricular activities and 
some in guidance books, magazine articles, and a wealth of printed 
and mimeographed material available from schools that have attained 
some little proficiency in home room affairs. All of this material 
should be made available to the sponsors. Other material may be 
obtained through visits, correspondence, and conferences with those 
more experienced—or even less experienced, for that matter 

This education of the home room sponsor may be accomplished by 
a number of agencies, the first of which is the faculty meeting. A 
school in which the faculty meetings do not represent a most serious 
and intelligent study of the home room field need never expect to have 
a program worth the time given to it It is well known that in any 
school those things that are given serious consideration in faculty 

1 The author recently read a statement to the effect that from. 75 to 90 per cent 
of a sponsor’s “home room trouble” is due to her own attitude of “loathe and loaf”; 
that she is "licked” even before she begins The percentage may be a bit high, 
but certainly this all too common attitude is responsible for many home room 
failures. 
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meetings are the things that are given serious consideration by the 
members of those faculties. Reports of committees and individual 
teachers and general discussion should be utilized to supplement 
what the principal may have to say. Friendly disagreement is basic. 
Naturally, any such discussion should result in at least somewhat 
definite ideas, conclusions, or programs. 

The following topics, used at the Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will illustrate one method of centering attention on 
the home room. Eight meetings were devoted to a discussion of the 
general topic “Extracurricular Activities in the Junior High School.” 
Of these, four meetings concerned the home room, three, clubs, and 
one, the assembly. Two teachers presented each topic, while a third 
led the discussion. The four home room subjects were as follows: 

1. The home room period as an opportunity for self-development on the part 
of pupils. 

2 The home room as an opportunity for participation in the solution of school 
problems 

3 A demonstration of a home room meeting. 

4. The home room period as an opportunity for getting acquainted with the 
group. 

One such faculty meeting, in which a definitely organized, well-pre¬ 
pared, and thought-provoking presentation is made, is worth a thou¬ 
sand meetings in which the home room is only incidentally mentioned 
or sneeringly dismissed. 

Another excellent device for the further education of the home 
room sponsor, and teacher, too, for that matter, is the evaluation of 
her own work by the sponsor. The main topics in the Teacher’s 
Annual Report , used at the Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind., will 
illustrate. 

1 Your objectives for the school year. 

a Classroom or departmental objectives. 

6. Home room objectives 

c Extracurricular objectives. 

2. Accomplishments. 

a Classroom 

6. Home room. 

o Extracurricular activities. 

3. Professional report 

а. List professional books that have helped you most. 

б. List professional magazines that have helped you most 

c. List articles you have written for magazines or newspapers. 

d. List books you have read in field of mental hygiene 

e Name student and describe one of your problem cases. 

4. Suggestions for improvement of Reitz High School for next year 
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Such a report helps to locate, define, and place responsibility and 
in so doing requires the teacher to examine carefully and evaluate 
her own record. In our regular curricular work we test and diagnose 
students in order to find “high” and “low” spots and also encourage 
them to test and diagnose themselves. A similar self-examination 
by the sponsor is just as logical. 

Some of the other means of educating the sponsor are special 
bulletins and material from other schools, visits to and from other 
home rooms both inside and outside the school, correspondence, con¬ 
ferences, demonstrations, books, magazines, and courses on guidance, 
extracurricular activities, and home room activities. Courses in this 
last-mentioned field are becoming more common. 1 

It is quite apparent from the above discussion that the interest and 
enth usiasm of the principal are of paramount importance. And that 
principals are, on the whole, interested and enthusiastic about the 
educational opportunities of the home room is well known. For 
instance, one large-city junior-high-school principal, in a letter to the 
author, states, “In my own experience, I believe that I give more 
thought and attention to this phase of my administrative duties than 
to any other.” Little wonder that the home room in this school has 
been developed to such an unusually high degree of excellence. Other 
letters showing a similar attitude, and records showing correlated 
success, might be offered. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HOME ROOM SPONSOR 

The activities and duties of the home room sponsor are, in general, 
all of those suggested and implied in the main purposes and objectives 
of the home room plan as discussed in Chap. II of this book. The 

1 In Rev. Mr. Deeny’s investigation, considering all sizes of schools together, 
conferences, bulletins, and suggested readings ranked highest as a means of educat¬ 
ing sponsors, faculty meetings ranked next highest, and demonstrations ranked 
lowest. Concerning the prospect of educating teachers to "be better home room 
sponsors, one principal wrote, “There couldn’t be a college course worth a tinker's 
damn. As with red hair, you have to be bom with it ” We wonder if he takes the 
same attitude towards courses for teachers, or, pardon us, for school administra¬ 
tors? Incidentally, possibly the first university course devoted entirely to this 
topic was developed and taught by the author. 

Four articles on the training of student teachers in guidance are R. B. 
Embree, Jr, and C Eggertsen, Participation in Guidance for Student Teachers, 
Education, 59 620-623, June, 1939, and A Plan for the Induction of Student 
Teachers into the Training School Guidance Program, Education, 60'247-251, 
December, 1939, W Hagen and H. Shafer, A Personnel-work Practice Laboratory 
for Student Teachers, Education , 60.296-301, January, 1940, and J. A. Hicks, 
Preparing Teachers for Guidance, Education, 56'234-238, December, 1935. 
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range and extent of these responsibilities are, as can be readily seen, 
boundless. While it is not to be assumed that the sponsor will perform 
all of the activities that are designed to achieve these aims, yet she 
does have, in the last analysis, the final responsibility for them or for 
the degree to which they are accomplished. She will submerge her 
own individuality and initiative in favor of the cabinet, committees, 
and members, but at the same time she will be a real full-fledged 
member—the most important single member of the room. A brief 
discussion of a few detailed responsibilities will indicate the range of 
her obligations 

1. Educating the Group in the Main Objectives and the Spirit of 
the Home Room Plan.—A most serious and intelligent attempt must 
be made to introduce the student carefully and sympathetically to the 
home room idea. If the whole home room plan is new to him, he 
must be shown by the sponsor just what its main purposes are and 
, how it differs from a regular class in its ideals, materials, spirit, and 
methods, A short description of the history, development, and place 
of the home room in a modern school would serve as a fine background 
for such a discussion. The sponsor must convince the member of her 
deep interest in him and his welfare and also reveal to him his own 
responsibility for himself and for the success of this, his room. Even 
if the group is more or less experienced m home room affairs, the 
sponsor should certainly emphasize at this first meeting her interest 
in the members and her desire to assist them in any way whatever. 
Needless to say, if the sponsor herself does not have a proper attitude 
toward the home room, she is a failure before she even begins to work 
with it; and it will fail, too. 

The sponsor will probably do most of the talking in the first meet¬ 
ing, but having members of the more advanced rooms appear on the 
program and relate a few of their own personal experiences with the 
plan, how it helps them, how they participate, etc., will bring a desired, 
desirable, and immediate response that a sermon by the sponsor will 
not. A first meeting that is cluttered up with a number of routine 
matters relating to school rules, regulations, and organization is a 
meeting that is probably wasted as far as giving the new member an 
attractive first impression is concerned. Some of such routine may 
be necessary, but it should be kept to a minimum. Sermonizing, as 
emphasized earlier, either by the sponsor or the students, is another 
handicap to the development of a proper appreciation of home room 
opportunities. 

Further, while it is desirable that the student begin his acquain¬ 
tanceship with th,e home room ideas as soon as possible, yet it is reas- 
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onable that this educational project cannot be completed at the first 
meeting, or, for that matter, during the first few meetings. Such 
instruction will continue as long as it appears to be a wise investment 
of time and effort. One important reason why many students are not 
overenthusiastic about the traditional subjects of the school, Latin, 
history, algebra, etc., is because their values to him have been but 
rarely emphasized. Similarly, a “required” home room, unjustified 
to the member, will be just as dry and barren as a “required” unjusti¬ 
fied subject. The member must feel that the home room is designed 
for him personally. The sponsor is, then, a salesman for the home 
room idea, and she must sell the plan continuously by her words and 
her actions. She cannot, in the firBt meeting or two, sell it so that it 
“stays sold.” 

2. Developing Desirable Personal Relations with the Members of 
the Room.—There can be no real guidance without intimate contacts 
and there can be no intimate contacts without personal friendship 
between the sponsor and the home room member. The mam respon¬ 
sibility for the development of this friendship lies with the sponsor 
and not the student. Of course, this relationship need not be and 
should not be such that it causes the sponsor to lose her dignity 
and thus forfeit the respect of the member for her. A cheery greeting, 
a pleasant smile, a sympathetic question at an opportune moment 
concerning some personal matter, will show the member that the 
sponsor is interested m his activities, problems, and general welfare, 
and will help to develop an “honest-to-goodness” friendly spirit 
between the two that will return high dividends in guidance. In 
short, it is just as important that the sponsor be acceptable to the 
group as it is that the group be acceptable to the sponsor. Mutual 
acceptance is essential. 1 

A few years ago McClusky and Chapelle made an interesting and 
significant study of the “Talk Contacts of Adolescent Pupils with 
Their Teachers,” listing and describing the topics, times, situations, 
reactions, etc. 2 Two quotations from this study are pertinent. 

It is probably significant that so many boys and girls at adolescence want 
to talk to their teachers. . . . These apparently inconsequential contacts 
undoubtedly influence the attitudes of pupils in many important ways and 
probably build the confidence of the pupils on which unforeseen critical 
adjustments may later have to be made 

1 How the Davis High. School, Mount Vernon, N. Y , begins its promotion of 
desirable relationships with a sponsor-given luncheon in the cafeteria, is described 
by Grace T Lewis in Friendliness through Home Room Advisers, School Review, 
48:55-59, January, 1940. 

8 Clearing Home, 5:303-310, January, 1931. 
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Concerning the teacher’s ability and responsibility these investi¬ 
gators conclude: 

The data of the investigation also indicate certain lacks in the teacher’s 
equipment as a counselor. . . . Finally the investigation demonstrates 
clearly the opportunity of the high school teacher as a counselor for adolescent 
boys and girls The writers make the suggestion therefore that teachers 
should be trained for this opportunity and that a considerable number if not 
all of the teachers of a high school staff should be selected on the basis of their 
qualifications for the understanding and guidance of adolescents as well as 
on the basis of skill in stimulating the acquisition of skills and information. 

3. Making Desirable Contacts with the Administrative Officers, 
Guidance and Activity Directors, the Member’s Family, His Teachers, 
and Others.—In his life in the home, school, and community the home 
room member comes into contact with many individuals, and a knowl¬ 
edge of his relations with these will help his sponsor to understand and 
guide him the more intelligently. The sponsor consults with his other 
teachers, assists him in making adjustments with them, if exigent, 
champions his cause when it is justifiable, and when necessary, 
attorneylike, presents his interests before the administration, faculty, 
or other groups or individuals. 

Increasingly schools are getting back to the policy and practice 
of the good old days of home visitation by the teachers. Many schools 
now have a regulation that the home room sponsor shall make either 
‘ 1 door calls” or “visits” to the homes of her home room members at 
least once each semester or year, usually on school time during the 
last period of the day, in the interest not only of learning to understand 
and appreciate the member the better, but also of educating his 
parents, informing them of his progress, and enlisting more intelli¬ 
gent efforts m his behalf. Written reports of such visits are usually 
required. These visits must be kept on a high plane and absolutely free 
from the taint of “snooping,” faultfinding, or talebearing. Neither 
the teacher nor the home should be put on the defensive. Sending 
congratulatory notes and letters is another type of teacher-home 
contact. 1 

4. Developing a Properly Functioning Internal Organization of the 
Room.—The home room, finally, is a miniature democratic setting, 
but in the beginning to the sponsor will fall the responsibility for 

1 In Visit Their Homes, Clearing House, 16:210-211, December, 1941, Grace 
Bruckner describes the practice which for several years has been an established 
policy at the Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colo. See also pp. 241-242 of 
this book for other definite suggestions. 
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initiating and encouraging the development of the proper internal 
organization, election of officers, appointment of committees, assign¬ 
ment of duties, and building the necessary related policies. The dis¬ 
covery and capitalization of latent leadership and the development 
of worthy and intelligent followership are tasks of major importance. 
The sponsor can, through her contacts with the officers and committees, 
without being a dictator or political boss, keep a guiding hand on the 
organization, and she can and should bring experience, maturity, and 
good judgment to any cabinet meeting, or committee meeting if 
desired. 

5. Guiding the Members in All Phases of Their Interests and 
Activities.—Two quotations, from twenty-eight that lie in front of 
the author, will indicate the practical-minded educator's evaluation 
of the guidance possibilities of the home room sponsor. “The home 
room teacher is in a most favored position to do a good job in group 
guidance.” 1 “The teacher and his attitude may be considered the 
focal points of the whole guidance program.” 2 Complete all-round 
guidance involves assistance in the many and often complicated 
phases of the student’s life, personal, educational, social, physical, 
vocational, moral, and civic, and the sponsor must accept the main 
responsibility for this instruction because of the incompetence of the 
other members of the home room group. She is a guidance officer 
and a most important one beoause she has the personal contacts with 
the individual that are basic to effective guidance. By careful 
observation, wise use of available records, and personal conferences 
she can study and diagnose individual members, enlist their coopera¬ 
tion, help them to plan their lives, and, if necessary, recommend meas¬ 
ures for improvement. 8 She will cooperate with the administration, 
the guidance office, other members of the faculty, and the parents in 
the interest of the members’ complete welfare and happiness. 

6. Developing Standards for Home Room Programs and Activi¬ 
ties.—Time and effort can probably be more easily wasted in home 
room activities than in any other phase of school life because the home 
room lacks the definite organization and the established traditions of 
curricular and extracurricular activities. Hence, one responsibility 

1 H. C Gillespie, Chairman of the Central Guidance Committee of the Erie, 
Pa, schools See p. 114 for a description of how this school system most carefully 
and intelligently went about developing a program for its eight secondary schools. 

3 Prom the “Guidance Manual” of the Wheat Ridge (Colo.) High School. 

3 In many schools the students’ records are kept in the home rooms, the sponsors 
being responsible for their maintenance and utilization. An article describing one 
plan is H. D EachardBon, An Individual Guidance Record for Home Room Advis¬ 
ors, School Activities, 10:245-247, 283, February, 1939. 
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of the sponsor is to see that the time and effort used in the home room 
shall represent a profitable educational investment. To this end she 
will encourage the development of standards for programs and activities 
and lead the group to insist that these standards be approximated as 
nearly as is necessary or possible. She will not be the sole critic of the 
program but will rather encourage self-appraisal and constructive 
criticism so that these activities may continually improve in general 
caliber, dignity, and value in response to member demands. She 
will feel that she has an important part in any failure as well as in any 
success. 

7. Encouraging Wide Participation in Programs and Activities.— 
Self-development through actual participation is a most important 
aim of the home room plan, and in order to achieve this the sponsor 
will help to recognize, discover, classify, and capitalize individual 
abilities in all possible ways, in programs and activities. Encour¬ 
aging those who are backward and discouraging those who are in¬ 
clined to overparticipate, developing plans for self-appraisal, and 
constructively criticizing inferior efforts, as well as properly recognizing 
superior efforts, are other duties that she will help the cabinet and 
committees to assume and fulfill. 

8. Making Material and Sources of Material for Programs and 
Activities Available to the Members of the Room.—Materials for pro¬ 
grams and activities of all types are essential, and the sponsor, because 
of her contacts, maturity, experience, and influence, will be responsible 
for seeing that these are made easily available to the group, its officers 
and committees. Much of this material is in book, magazine, and 
pamphlet form and should be provided by the central committee and 
made available through the school library. Perhaps some of it might 
be obtained directly by the room itself and made permanently available 
for its own individual use. 

9. Supervising the Handling of Routine.—The spirit of the home 
room should be cheerful, friendly, and informal, but in the handling of 
matters of routine it should be businesslike. In any home room there 
are many matters of routine—announcements, bulletins, reports, 
records, registrations, and similar items—that must be handled effi¬ 
ciently, and some of these may be assigned, with educative profit, to 
committees and officers of the room. The sponsor must be the super¬ 
visor of them because she is responsible to the administration for 
them Allowing the members of the room to participate in these 
duties is not for the purpose of lightening the load of the sponsor (it 
may and it may not do this) but rather for extending the scope of 
participation in home room responsibilities. If these activities offer 
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educational opportunities, the members may help to do them; if not, 
the sponsor should handle them herself. 

10. Promoting the General Activities of the Room.—There are, in 
any school, many activities such as drives and campaigns of all sorts 
and uniform program emphases that require sponsor as well as member 
promotion. Most of these activities require justification, explanation, 
organization, and initiation, and these the sponsor can help to provide. 
Sometimes some of these school-wide activities, especially competi¬ 
tions, “get out of control and run away,” and in such instances the 
sponsor can provide the brakes that slow them down and get them 
back under control. And there will probably be social, athletic, and 
other types of home room activities that will require promotion and 
support. Here again, the sponsor is an enthusiastic member and a 
sensible supervisor, but not a “teacher.” 

11. Developing Home Room Spirit and Morale.—It will be the 
responsibility of the sponsor to ensure that her group becomes a closely 
knit working unit, a harmonious family achieving well-understood 
common aims and ends, accepting common challenges, developing 
common interests, and taking a justifiable pride in room and individual 
accomplishments. There will be ample opportunity for individual 
variations and a proper appreciation of these variations, but personal 
bickerings, bad emotional reactions, petty prejudices, or other anti¬ 
social feelings and actions will not be allowed to develop and mar the 
life of the group. If, in caseB of serious misfit or maladjustment, 
reassignment or readjustment becomes necessary, the sponsor will 
lead her group in seeing that it is made. The main emphasis here is, 
of course, upon the “we feeling.” 

12. Cooperating with the Administration, Faculty, Central Com¬ 
mittee, Guidance Officer, and Activity Director.—The home room is 
not a complete and separate unit of the school but really a decentral¬ 
ized portion and as such must be a well-coordinated part. In many 
activities, such as, for instance, registration, emphases on particular 
phases of guidance, drives, campaigns, and seasonal programs, there 
must be a unified and common participation by the entire school 
The sponsor will be the room’s contact with the sources of coordinating 
effort, will provide whatever material is necessary and available, and 
will see that her room plays its part in such a united endeavor of the 
school She will emphasize the importance and teach the methods of 
Intelligent cooperation. Not only will the sponsor cooperate and 
■spmote cooperation but often she will seek it directly from others, 
{plequently, a bit of counsel or information or pressure from someone 
® will help her to solve a difficult problem. Naturally, if she coop- 
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erates easily with others she will not hesitate to ask others to cooperate 
easily with her. 

13. Representing Her Group “before the World.”—The sponsor 
will act as attorney or representative for her group before the school, 
administration, faculty, or other teachers or individuals. She will 
be jealous of its records, activities, and general reputation because 
she feels that as long as she is a member any reflection on it is also a 
reflection on her personally. She will demand for her group, in the 
same way that she will demand for individual members of it, whatever 
recognitions or rights properly belong to it. 

14. Acting as Missionary in Spreading the Gospel of the Home 
Room.—As has been emphasized repeatedly, because of the newness 
of the home room idea and the consequent lack of accurate and com¬ 
plete knowledge concerning it, there are many students, teachers, 
administrators, and community patrons who are not m sympathy 
with it. A program of education is necessary to counteract the influ¬ 
ence of uninformed and unfavorable attitudes, and the sponsor should 
consider one of her main responsibilities that of assisting to educate 
those who know less about the home room to a proper understanding 
and appreciation of its ideals, materials, spirit, and methods. The 
starting point of such a program is the room itself. Acting as a 
missionary for the home room will have value not only for the person 
who is being educated but also for the missionary herself, because such 
justification will help to clarify her own ideas about it and most likely 
strengthen her belief and faith in and her support of it. In short, 
such missionary work will be of benefit to all concerned, directly or 
indirectly. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EVALUATING HOME ROOM ACTIVITIES 


The evaluation of an educational routine, or any other procedure, 
is necessary in order to discover the extent to which this procedure is 
effective or successful—or the opposite. And such evaluation always 
represents a comparison of achievement with known, accepted, or 
hoped-for standards. Often evaluation is relatively simple; the suc¬ 
cess of a track athlete, for instance, is easily measured by means of a 
stop watch or tape. Similarly, a speed test in typing or a test in 
spelling is readily and accurately evaluated. On the other hand, some 
evaluation, such as the results of a course in citizenship or moral 
instruction, is difficult, because the qualities or outcomes desired are 
somewhat numerous, indefinite, and complex, some of the results 
cannot be immediately seen, and other influences than the course 
might have been operative . 1 

One of the fields in which objective measurement is difficult is 
the home room, an educational setting in which the purposes are broad, 
numerous, and somewhat distant. However, if progress is to be made 
and recognized, and support is to be desired and continued, such 
evaluation of home room objectives, materials, methods, and accom¬ 
plishments is necessary. Suggestions concerning the evaluation of 
the formal home room program were made in Chap. IX, There now 
remains but to indicate some of the means by which the success of the 
entire idea, materials, and activities of the home room may be similarly 
estimated. And, here again, these methods will, of necessity, be 
largely subjective. However, they will be valuable. In fact, they 
will have to be valuable, because very few objective methods are 
possible 2 

1 An excellent article on the theory, weaknesses, and improvement of educa¬ 
tional evaluation is R. W. Tyler, The Place of Evaluation in Modem Education, 
School Review, 41:19-27, September, 1940. 

* Very little literature on the evaluation of home room activities is available, 
and nearly all of this is in the form of a paragraph or two in typical books on extra¬ 
curricular activities. Probably the best single article on the evaluation of extra¬ 
curricular activities, one that summarizes and reflects practically all of the other 
articles published to date, is P. R. Grim, Evaluating the School Activities Program, 
School Activities , 8:19&-200, 20&-213, January, 1937. A good doctoral disoussion 
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Because, as indicated above, any type of evaluation represents a 
comparison of accomplishments with known, accepted, or hoped-for 
standards, the most logical method of estimating the success of the 
home room is to discover the extent to which it apparently achieved its 
objectives. The home room is justified on the basis of several pur¬ 
poses, each of which is somewhat different from the others; conse¬ 
quently, the question, To what extent did the home room accomplish 
its objectives? must be asked concerning each of these purposes indi¬ 
vidually: to what extent did the home room acquaint the teacher 
and the student with each other, guide the student, develop desirable 
ideals and habits of citizenship, and expedite the handling of routine 
educatively? 

Naturally, the values of the answers to these questions will depend 
upon the competency of the individual or individuals giving th^m, and 
also upon the freedom and frankness with which these individuals 
respond. Not all replies will be carefully made, nor will all of them 
be accurate or free from personal bias, but probably a majority of 
them will, especially if they are made anonymously, or without fear 
of teacher or administrative reprisal. Further, the greater the number 
of replies received, the greater will be their collective validity as a 
good average cross-section estimate of the home room plan. It is 
well to remember that any criticism, biased or unbiased, is “pure 
gold” because there is some basis for it; and it should be remembered, 
too, that criticism or comment that one individual expresses is very 
probably also held by several, or many, others who do not express 
or have not expressed it. In short, any comment or criticism has 
value. 

Then, if it is desirable that the various phases of home room 
activity be evaluated, the question naturally arises, By whom? The 
most logical answer is, By all individuals who have direct contact 
or relations with it; and they will include members, sponsor, activity 
or guidance director, and principal. It is reasonable to believe that 
the more varied the point of view of the critics, the more accurate 
and complete will be the final evaluation. True, there will be dis¬ 
agreements, but undoubtedly there will be far more agreements. 
And these will easily show the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the plan. 

In this connection it is well to stress again the possible dangers of 
evaluation as listed on pages 163-164, all of which apply to the evalua¬ 
tion of the entire setting—organization, administration, sponsorship, 

is J H. Wise, “An Evaluation of Extracurricular Activities m Large Southern 
High Schools,'’ George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn , 1935. 
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activities, etc.—as well as to the material and presentation of the 
formal or informal program. Here again, a good program of evalua¬ 
tion will recognize these distinct possibilities and seek to avoid, lessen, 
or eliminate them entirely by appropriate education. And the core 
of this education will be an emphasis upon strengthening weaknesses 
instead of upon a showing off of abilities and competencies already 
well developed. 

HOME ROOM EVALUATION BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

The most logical first step in estimating the value of the home room 
is to ask the members of the room to evaluate its influence upon them 
personally, because they are in a better position to realize this influ¬ 
ence than the sponsor or principal. The validity of their responses 
will vary all the way from high to low, but there will be discernible, 
in the average room of twenty-five to forty members, general trends 
or emphases that will be indicative of high and low spots, at least, 
in the room’s success. The following Home Room Evaluation Scale 
for Members will suggest some of the pertinent items that should be 
considered in such measurement. 

Home Room Evaluation Scale 

We are attempting to make our home rooms as attractive and as beneficial to 
the members as possible. One important method of determining their value is to 
discover what their members received from them. Consequently, we are asking 
that you give us your honest, and unbiased, opinion of the values that you received 
from your home room membership. 

Do not sign this sheet We are not interested m knowing who you are, we are 
interested only in improving our home rooms. So be perfectly frank in your 
answers. 

Directions. —Each of the mam headings below represents an important aim or 
purpose of the home room—something it should do for its members. Under each 
of these headings are some questions that will help us to discover whether or not, 
m your opinion, this aim was accomplished or achieved. Read each question care¬ 
fully, decide fairly and honestly how you should answer it, and write your answer 
in the proper space. 

Remember that we are interested in knowing only about the effects of your home 
room, so give it credit only where you are sure that it should be given credit for any 
help to you. 

I. Student-teacher relationships. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe that: 

I. You know your sponsor better?- 

2 You like her better?™- 

3 She knows you better?- 

4 She likes you better?- 

5. You have profited from this relationship with her?- 
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6, You want to be in this sponsor’s home room next term?_Why or 

why not?__—-—— 

7 You like to belong to a home room?-Why or why 

not?----- 

8. Prove one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

II. Student guidance. 

A. Educational. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You become acquainted more easily with your roommates?_ 

2. You understand and appreciate the importance of the home 

room ?_, 

3 You learned to know your school better?_ 

4. You selected your courses more wisely?_ 

5. You planned your school career more intelligently?_ 

6. You planned your school career more easily?_ 

7. You appreciate more the importance of education?_ 

8. You choose your extracurricular activities more wisely?_ 


9. You know how to study more effectively?_ 

10 You are more successful in your school work?_ 

11. You understand the purpose of marks better?_ 

12. You feel your own responsibility more?_ 

13. You are more successful in your extracurricular activities?_ 


14 Your parents are more interested in the school?_ 

15 You were encouraged to plan for further education?_ 

16. You know more about opportunities for additional education? 


17. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

B Personal. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You are more courteous?_ 

2 You are more careful of your dress?._ 

3. You are careful of your hair, nails, etc.?_ » 

4 You speak more correctly and more clearly?_ 

5. You are better liked by your friends?_ 

6. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

C. Health. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You are more careful of your health?_ 

* 2. You select your food more carefully?_ 
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3. You have a better posture?_ 

4. You practice “safety first" more?_ 

5. You keep yourself and your clothes cleaner?_ 

6. You know more about what to do in emergencies?_ 

7. Your mental health is better, you worry less, are happier, are 

less of a faultfinder, etc.?_ 

8. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

D. Thrift. 

Because of your home room's programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You have earned more money 7_ 

2. You have used better methods of earning it?_ 

3. You have saved money more regularly?_ 

4. You know more about ways of investing it?_ 

5. You will be more careful about future investments?_ 

6. You understand the advantages of hfe insurance?_ 

7. You are able to buy more intelligently?- 

8. You do not buy quite so hastily?- 

9. You give more carefully?__ 

10. You plan and keep a budget?- 

11. You are more punctual at school?- 

12. You are more punctual outside school?- 

13. You are more saving of your time?- 

14. You are more saving of the school’s material?- 

15. You are more careful of school equipment?- 

16. You are more careful of your clothes?- 

17. Prove any of your answers with a personal illustration. 

E. Recreation. 

Because of your home room's programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You appreciate more the importance of wholesome fun?_ 

2. You have learned more about your particular hobbies?_ 

3. You have improved in skill in your hobbies?_ 

4 You have become interested in new hobbies?_ 

5. You benefit more from your recreational interests?_ 

6. You select better movies, magazines, books, etc.?_ 

7. Prove one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

F. Manners and courtesy. 

Because of your home room's programs and activities do you believe 
that you are more mannerly and courteous: 

1. In the classroom?_ 6. In the auditorium?-— 

2 In the corridors?_7. At your parties?- 

3. In the cafeteria?_ 8 In your correspondence?- 

4. In the office?_ 9 Outside school?_ 

5 At the games?_10. At home?- 
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11. You know better “what to do” in social situations?_ 

12. You feel more “at ease" with people?-- 

13. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

G Ethical and moral. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You are more honest with yourself?-- 

2. You are more honest with others?----- 

3. You are more truthful?_4. More courageous?-- 

5. More obedient?_6 More respectful?_ 

7. More cooperative?-8 More kind?-- 

9 More tolerant?_10 More appreciative?__ 

11. More reliable?_12. More persevering?- 

13 More loyal?_14 More fnendly?_ 

15. More thoughtful?_16. More self-controlled?_ 

17 You have a better disposition?- 

18. You are more careful of your good name and reputation?_ 

19 Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration 

H. School citizenship. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You are more interested in improving your school?_ 

2. You know better how to select leaders?_ 

3. You are more careful m selecting officers?_ 

4. You practice good sportsmanship more?_ 

5. You are more careful of your school’s reputation?_ 

6. You are more careful of school property?_ 

7. You have “fought" for your school more?_ 

8. You are more careful to follow rules and regulations?_ 

9 You like your school better?_ 

10. You are a better school citizen?_ 

11 Your school is better because you are in it?_ 

12. Prove one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

I. Citizenship. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You know more about your community?_ 

2. Your state?__3. Your nation?_ 

4. You are more interested in your community?_ 

5. In your state? ft. in your nation?_ 

7. You have more pride m your community?_ 

8 In your state?_9. In your nation?_ 

10 You are more interested in serving your community?_ 

11 Your state?_12 Your nation?__ 
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13. You recognize your own responsibility for improving your 

community?_14. Your state?_15 Your nation?_ 

16 Your world?_ 

17. You are a better citizen of your community?_ 

18. Of your state?_19. Of your nation?_ 

20. You honor more those who have sacrificed for you?_ 

21. You appreciate more the importance of world friendship?_ 

22. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

J Home membership. 

Because of your home room’s programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You have greater Tespect for your family members?_ 

2. You are happier m your family relationships?_ 

3. You feel more your own responsibility to your family?_ 

4 You are attempting to improve family relationships?_ 

5. You are more careful of family property?_ 

6. You are a better family member?_ 

7. You have better ideas about your own future marriage?_ 

8. You are better prepared for having your own home?_ 

9 You appreciate the importance of life insurance?_ 

10. You know more about the types of life insurance?_ 

11. Prove any one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

K. Vocational. 

Because of your home room's programs and activities do you believe 
that: 

1. You are more interested in planning your career?_ 

2. You have a better attitude toward hfe careers and work?_ 

3 You feel more your own responsibility for your success?_ 

4. You are able to select your vocation more wisely?_ 

5. You know more about vocational requirements?_ 

6. You know more about your own capacities and abilities?__ 

7. You know better how to learn about vacancies?_ 

8. You know better how to apply for a position?_ 

9. You are more interested in being very successful in your voca¬ 
tion?-- 

10. You have a greater appreciation of the importance of educa¬ 
tion ?_____ 

11. You will be a more intelligent, successful, and happy worker? 


12 You know how to continue your education once you are in a 

vocation ?_ 

13. Prove one of your answers with a personal illustration. 

III. School and home room routine. 

In your home room were: 

A Announcements, rules, etc., well read and explained?_ 

B Supplies, tickets, etc., well handled and distributed?_ 
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C. Campaigns, drives, and competitions well handled?- 

2). Do you believe that too much, time was spent on these matters? 
_.Why or why not?-- 

IV. General suggestions on your home room. 

A. Did you like your home room group ?-"Why or why not?_ 


B. Did you feel that you were a real part of your home room?__ 

Why or why not?—--- 

C. Should you like to be with this group another term?-- 

Why or why not?--- 

ZX Did you like your sponsor?_Why or why not?- 

E Did you like most of the material of the programs?-Why or 

why not? , - -. ... 

F. Did you like the way most of the programs were presented?_ 

Why or why not?- 

0. Did you participate in the programs as much as you wanted to? 
_Why or why not?_ 

H. Did you have opportunity for discussion in your meetings?- 

I. Did you participate in the activities of your room as much as you 

wanted to? Tf not, why not?_ 

J. What items, programs, or activities of your home room did you like 

the best?_-Why did you like these best?_ 

K. What items, programs, or activities of your home room did you like 

the least?.—Why did you not like these?_ 

L Can you recall items, programs, or activities that you thought were 
a waste of time?.——If bo, list one or more_ 

M. last programs, materials, items, or activities that you should like to 

see presented or earned out in your home room_ 

N. Did you like the officers of your home room?_Why or why 

not?_ 

O. What office did you hold?_ 

P. Which, of your officers were good?—.Which poor?_ 

Q. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of your home 

room? _ __ 

R. In general, do you believe that your home room was helpful, valuable, 

or beneficial to you?—_ 

S. Do you believe that our home room plan should be abolished or 

retained ? _ 

It can be easily seen, that this scale is entirely too long and detailed 
for successful use in any one home room period. Particular sections 
of it, might, however, he used from time to time. The scale might 
even be briefed, although this would probably decrease its value, 
because obviously the greater the number of possibilities mentioned 
the more completely will the member be able to estimate the home 
room's value. If other purposes or items are emphasized, these could 
be treated similarly. In any case, care should be taken to make 
certain that both the sponsor and the member recognize and appreciate 
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the main purposes of the scale: (1) to emphasize improvement only; 
(2) to emphasize improvement resulting from the home room only; 
and (3) to ensure free, frank, and honest replies. Any such scale 
should be tried out on a limited number of students first before it is 
placed before all of them. Carefully checking replies and making 
the necessary alterations will mean that the questions will be better 
understood and answered more clearly. 

Pretests are being used increasingly in many school subjects and 
settings. These not only indicate what the students know and do not 
know but, more important, if properly given also indicate approxi¬ 
mately what the student will be expected to know after he has had 
the particular course or unit. There is as much logic in giving such 
a pretest in home room activities as giving it in subject activities. 
Such use of the above scale will be valuable in showing the members, 
particularly those to whom the home room idea is new, the many 
and varied educational opportunities this setting offers. Of course, 
the members do not actually take this examination, they follow it as 
the sponsor reads it over with them, explaining or illustrating each 
question or item. Thus the scale becomes really an outline of the 
room’s work, a sort of chart which shows the route which the students 
will take on their home room trip. With such a road map in mind 
the members should be all the better prepared for this trip and, as 
a direct result, the trip should be all the more meaningful and success¬ 
ful for them. 

The following Home Room Achievement Report is another type 
of evaluative device. It is used at the Harding Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. It will be noted that this is a report for an 
entire semester and, also, that it is made out by the group and not 
by officers or sponsor. The vice-president and sponsor make it official 
by signing it. 

Home Room Achievement Repoet 

Home Room Number_Grade_Enrollment_ 

The purpose of this report is for the home room to get a view of the semester 
as a whole and to afford an opportunity for it to take an accounting of itself. These 
questions are to be answered by the group as a whole and not by the officers or 
teacher. 

Organization. (Rate officers excellent, fair, poor) 

1. President’s name-Rating- 

Vice-President-Rating- 

Secretary-Treasurer-Rating- 

2 Have any officers been disqualified?_ 

3 If so, why?.____ 
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4. List (standing committees. Rate them "satisfactory” or "unsatisfactory. 1 


Attendance 

1, How many students have been neither absent nor tardy this semester ?_- 

2 How many have not been absent?-Not tardy? .- - --- -_ 

Scholarship. 

1. How many members of your group made straight A’s at any time during the 

semester ?_—---. 

2. How many students are members of the National Honor Society ?-- 

3. How many students have made no grade lower than C this term?- 

Group Cooperation. 

1. TTa.3 your group won a P.T.A attendance prize this semester?- 

2. Has your group won any other contest this Bemester? If so, what?_ 

3. What percentage of your group appeared on home room programs thiB 

semester ?_________ 

4. What service project has your group participated in this term?- 

Participation in School Activities. 

1. How many members of your group attended "Growing Pains”?- 

2. How many members of your group participated m Buttram Contest?_ 

3. What percentage of your group purchases Marionettes each time?_ 

4. How many in your group were members of the following? 

a Honor Patrol _c. All school play cast_ 

6. Hostess Club_ d. Intramural team_ 

e. School athletic teams_ 


Assembly. 

1. How does your room rate in assembly conduct {good, fair, poor )? 

2 Has your home room put on an assembly program this year?,_ 

3. Appearances in assembly (includes every time you have been on the stage 
during assembly for any purpose—orchestra, band, chorus, accompaniments, 
making announcements, receiving awards, etc., as well as those who are to 
appear in future assemblies this semester and all 9-A's receiving certificates 
in the Promotion Assembly). Total number of students appearing at least 
once_ 

Home Room Estimate 

1 List strong points of your home room__ 


2 List weaknesses of your home room, 
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3. List suggestions for improvement of home room meetings, programs, or other 
activities______ _ - 


Signed 


.Vice-President 

.Sponsor 


EVALUATION BY MEMBERS AND OFFICERS 

The following briefed blank (the original is two pages in length) 
from the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., illustrates 
another method of estimating home room achievement or success. 
The home room secretary hands the report in to the activity director’s 
office not later than 3:45 of the day of the meeting. The activity 
director studies these reports and sends a summary to the principal. 

Home Room Pbogbam 
Date_ 

Weekly Report of Room_Grade_Secretary_ 

Committee Reports 

1. Program 

2 Scholarship. 

3. Attendance. 

4. Conduct. 

5. Library. 

6. Banking. 

7. Executive (officers and committee chairmen). 

Program 

Sub j ect__ 

Number of members taking part- 

Members assigned topics who failed to take part. 

Names Reason for not taking part 


Give brief report of meeting. 

1. What was the beBt part of the program?- 

2. What was the weakest part of the program?- 

3. What did the members think of the program?_Was it a suc¬ 
cess or failure?_Why?_Did they enjoy the program?- 

Why?_ - ------ 

Teacher’s Comments.---- 

Comments of Principal or Director of Activities- 
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Another type of evaluative device, which calls for the reactions of 
members, officers, and the sponsor, is the following Home Room Score 
Sheet formerly used (now being revised) at the Gladstone Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. The officers fill in the various records of 
attendance, tardiness, honors, disciplinary cases, projects, assembly 
appearances, etc., and, following a discussion, the group rates itself 
on such items as conduct, citizenship, sportsmanship, and participa¬ 
tion. Finally, the sponsor records her general estimate of the group 
and its activities. The major emphases of this score sheet are shown 
below. 


I. Scholastic duties. 

A. How many members in the group have been on the honor roll for 

the first two report periods? High honor__ 

Honor_ 

Honorable mention_ 

B. What is the total number of jB’s made by the group for the first two 

report periods?_How many members made two E’ s on their 

reports during this period? ... How many members made more 
than two E’ s?_ 

II. Regular attendance duties. 

What is your group percentage of attendance since school opened? 

-Percentage of tardiness?_ 

III. Social activities duties. 

A. Home room duties. 

1. How has the group responded to and obeyed home room 
officers? 1 _ 

2 How has it responded in home room discussions?_ 

3. How many members have had to be sent to higher authorities 

for not obeying officers?_ 

4. About how many members have never taken any part in home 

room discussions?__ 

5. Has the group kept the home room clean and orderly?_ 

The corridors near the room?_. 

6. List any worth-while projects earned out by the group this 

semester__ 

7 What important school offices are held by members of your 
group? List office and name of officer. 

B. Assembly duties. 

1 How many times has the entire group appeared on assembly 

programs?-How many members of the group appeared on 

assembly programs individually?_How many appeared 

on programs with other groups and clubs?_ 

1 On this and similar questions the group grades itself with the regular school 
marks, A, B, C, D, E. 
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2 Grade your group on its behavior in assembly_ 

3. How many times was the group called to order in assembly? 


C. Club duties. 

1 What is your average for banking so far this year?_ 

2 What is your Gladstoman subscription average?_ 

3. How many members of the group have been put out of clubs 

this semester for poor work or bad conduct?_ 

IV. Athletic duties. 

A. How many members of your group were on the soccer team?_ 

The boys’ basketball squad?_The girls’ squad?_ 

B How many members of the group attended a majority of the soccer 
games?_The girls’ basketball games?_ 

C Has the group as a whole lived up to the sportsmanship code 
adopted in the assembly?—_ 

D. What was the final ranking of the group in the mterclasB basketball 

tournament? Girls_Boys_ 

V. Conduct duties. 

A. How would the group rate itself on its conduct in all school life thus 

far this semester?_ 

B. How would the group rate itself on its conduct when left, by the 

teacher, m charge of the president?_When a substitute teacher 

was in charge?_When the teacher did not appear at the begin¬ 
ning of the class?_ 

C. How many times has the group had to appear before the Traffic 

Court?_Was the group proved guilty?_ 

D. How many members of the group have had to appear before the 

Traffic Court?_ 

E. How many have been sent to the office for discipline?_ 

VI. Other duties and activities. 

List here any other points that should be credited to your group 

VII. The home room sponsor’s estimate of the group. 

This report must be signed by the president, secretary, and sponsor. 

The work of the various home room committees may also be evalu¬ 
ated. The following illustrative material is an entire section of a 
committee-rating plan used by one school. 

Banking Committee 

1. Does this committee have a chart in the room showing the students who 

bank each week, and the room percentage? . . 3 

2. Has the committee a plan in force for systematic saving and depositing in 

a “Home Room Bank” until such time as the minimum deposit of ten 
cents has been secured?,, . . ... 2 

3. Has the committee a plan m force for making certain that bank books are 

in school on bank day? ........ . . . .. 2 
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4 . TTflg the committee placed on the bulletin board or otherwise presented to 

the group facts tending to encourage thrift?. 1 

5. Has the committee brought to the attention of the group its standing in 

the school in regard to banking?. 1 

6 Is the banking average increasing? (one point for each 10% increase over 
the previous week’s standing. If percentage is 71 or more and 100% is 

reached, the maximum points are awarded anyway) . ., 3 

7. In the opinion of the sponsor and the president, does this committee feel 
the importance of its work, and has it functioned with a moderate degree 

of success during the last week?... 3 

Maximum points .........1 .. . .15 

Other committees that are similarly rated in the home rooms of 
this school are Scholarship, Attendance, Program, Library, Devotions 
and Announcements, and Conduct. In each case a maximum of 
fifteen points may be awarded on the basis of pertinent questions as 
illustrated above. When totaled, these ratings represent a final com¬ 
parative evaluation in terms of definite figures. 

Evaluation on the Basis of Time.—Another method of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the home room program is based upon the relative 
amount of time each item or activity consumes. A timekeeper—or a 
timekeeping committee—“clocks” the various items of the program 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not particular items or 
phases are being overemphasized or underemphasized. Of course, no 
one knows exactly what proportion of the time of a program should 
be devoted to certain items, but the use of some such device will 
probably show more or less glaring overemphases and underemphases 
and thus help ultimately to set standards for an equitable distribution 
of time. For instance, if “matters of routine” usually require more 
time than “definite guidance,” say, the relative emphasis iB undoubt¬ 
edly wrong. 1 Because in any one program this distribution would not 
be typical or average owing to the differences, in aims and purposes, 
between programs, a general average for the semester is preferable. 
The time chart on page 213 is an adaptation of one used at the Tappan 
Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Because there are many possibilities of duplication in program 
items or item purposes, some little training and experience will be 
necessary in order that the report be fair and accurate, and also, in 
case it is used in all home rooms, that the classifications of items 
and the rating be at least somewhat uniform. Timekeepers should, 

1 One large junior high school which, has a very creditable program of home room 
activities found that the percentages of time devoted to the various emphases were 
as follows (only round numbers are shown). guidance, 28; business, 20 ; collections, 
sales promotions, etc, 12 ; outside speakers, 10 ; instruction in study, 0 ; play, 8 , 
dramatics, 4; social, 3; unorganized, 3; unaccounted for, 1; recording attendance, 1. 
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therefore, be the same for the entire period of the study. These 
timekeepers should be given appropriate training before being spe¬ 
cifically assigned to duty. Further, if this device is used in all of the 
home rooms these timekeepers should be trained together and have an 
occasional meeting in order to straighten out any difficulties that 
may have arisen. This program of instruction should also help to 
make for uniformity in timing. 


Distribution of Time to Various Home Eoom Activities 



Member 

Sponsor 

Total 


Minutes 

li 

Per 

cent 

Minutes 

Per 

cent 

Minutes 

Per 

cent 

1. Student-teacher relationship: 

All items that encourage and 
develop better personal rela¬ 
tionships between the spon¬ 
sor and the home room mem¬ 
bers 

2. Matters of routine: 

Announcements, records, re¬ 
ports, bulletins, business af¬ 
fairs, etc . 

3 Definite guidance: 

All types of items and activi¬ 
ties that are definitely 
planned for any kind of stu¬ 
dent guidance .. 

4 Campaigns and drives: 

Various types of school 
drives, such as subscriptions, 
tickets, publications, better 
English, competitions, etc . 

5. Entertainment and recreation. 

Programs, elements, and ac¬ 
tivities that are largely play, 
amusement, entertainment, 
or recreation . 

6. Unaccounted for: 

This is the time remaining 
after the totals of the other 
items have been subtracted 
from the length of the period 
Total. 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

_i 






In this procedure there are the possible dangers that the program 
participants may be hurried in their presentations or become flustered 
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by the presence of an official timekeeper. In order to avoid these 
possibilities the plan should, first, be explained thoroughly beforehand, 
the point being emphasized that this is not a race but a measure of the 
program as it is regularly given. In the second place, the timekeeper 
should be completely inconspicuous in both his position in the room 
and in the performance of his task. 

Evaluation on the Basis of Participation.—An important aim of the 
home room is the encouragement of as varied and extensive participa¬ 
tion by the members as possible. Consequently, one index to its suc¬ 
cess, as far as this particular item is concerned, is the extent to which 
members participate in its programs and activities. 

Member participation may be of three main types: in programs, 
either formally or informally; in administration, as officers or com¬ 
mittee members; and in general activities. Individual records of all 
members may be kept by the secretary, with the help of an assistant 
or two, or by some other officer especially designated for this duty 
A complete record of all participants is kept, totals found for individual 
members, and for the home room also, and percentage and averages 
computed for any one week and for the term. 

If desired, the extent of the participations may also be recorded. 
Probably the use of three classifications of participation, such as, 
for instance, “great,” “average,” and “little,” is preferable to the 
use of more specific and detailed methods, such as, for example, the 
number of minutes of participation The use of three classifications 
will make for ease of administrative handling and for facility of inter¬ 
room comparisons and summaries. If it is planned to use such cate¬ 
gories, the development and establishment of uniform definitions of 
each will be necessary, as will also the instruction and training of 
recorders or secretaries. 

Here again, no one knows just what is a good record in participa¬ 
tion—how many times or for how long a total the average member 
“ should” take part—but a study of individual rooms and a comparison 
of the various rooms will assist in discovering high and low “participa¬ 
tion spots” and so be instrumental in the development of reasonable 
and justifiable standards. 

The objection may be raised that, although this type of evaluation 
may show how many members took part and the frequency and length 
of their participations, yet it does not necessarily show the quality of 
those participations. It is entirely possible, for example, for a mem¬ 
ber to rank very high in extent of participation and just about as low 
when the quality of his participations is considered Or he may not 
have shown any improvement over his previous participations. This 
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may be true, although it is reasonable to believe that increased par¬ 
ticipation tends to bring improved quality. One method of judging 
the quality of individual contributions by means of a Participation 
Improvement Chart will be found on pages 160-161. 

HOME ROOM EVALUATION BY THE SPONSOR 

When a classroom teacher says that she has a “good” class she 
really means that in total the individual members of the class are 
“good.” There are high and low spots in the class, but the general 
average is high. In short, she evaluates her entire class on the basis 
of evaluations of its individual members And in making each original 
individual rating, she gives the student an opportunity to show what 
he knows or what he can do and then evaluates his work. 

The situation in the home room is somewhat similar, though not 
entirely so. In general, the sponsor rates her room on the basis of 
the total of individual contributions and successes. Through her 
home room cabinet she ensures that the members have ample oppor¬ 
tunities to demonstrate their various knowledges and abilities, rates 
their responses or actions, and then finally evaluates the success of her 
room on the basis of its achievements in developing these reactions 
and abilities. However, the home room differs from the classroom in 
that it is more of a cooperative and less of an individualistic enter¬ 
prise and, hence, even though this cooperation depends upon individual 
attitudes and actions, the spirit of the room, instead of that of indi¬ 
viduals only, must be rated. And in this rating the sponsor must, of 
necessity, include herself, her own attitudes, reactions, and activities, 
because she is a member of the group. She must rate herself as well 
as her room members 

Evaluating home room activity is far more difficult than rating 
classroom work because of (1) the indefiniteness of the items rated; 
(2) the possibility and the probability that other organizations, insti¬ 
tutions, situations, and events also contributed to the development 
of the ability or skill being considered; and (3) the importance and 
place of room spirit or morale. Consequently, such evaluation is 
a bit more loose and broad than classroom ratings, where the subject is 
very definite, where there are relatively few other situations in which 
the student had opportunity to master it, and where there is less 
necessity for developing socialized feelings. However, loose and broad 
as such rating of the home room by the sponsor may be, yet it is 
undeniably necessary and valuable. 

Some of the pertinent (and impertinent, too, perhaps, because they 
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are so personal) questions that the sponsor may be called upon to 
answer are the following. 

1. In general, how would you rate the success of your home room? Unsuc¬ 
cessful, successful, very successful?-- 

2. Very specifically, indicate the reasons for your rating-- 

3 Did the programs usually represent good material?- - 

4. Were they usually well presented and well received?____ 

5. last the strongest, or the best, features of your home room. 

6 List the weakest, or the worst, features of your home room. 

7. Do you believe that the success or failure of your home room is due largely 

to external administration? Members? Internal organization? Material and 
activities? Sponsor? Other influences?-- 

8. Justify your answer or answers. 

9. Did you like your group?_Why or why not?-- 

10. Did your group like you?—Why or why not?-- 

11. Would you bke to have this group for another term?-Why or why 

not?___ 

12 Were the officers well chosen?- 

13. Did your programs or activities represent material that should have been 

presented or earned out elsewhere?- 

14. If so, specify____ 

15. Did this home room’s organization, programs, and activities represent 

progress over last term’s?_Specify- 

16. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of your home room? 

17. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of home rooms in 
general? 

18. List what you consider to be your own strengths as a sponsor 

19. lust what you consider to be your own weaknesses as a sponsor. 

20 Do you consider the home room largely an added obligation or a valuable 
educational opportunity?_ 

21. Justify your position, freely and frankly. 

22. Would you rather (o) teach an extra class, or (&) sponsor a home room? 

-Why?_ 

It will be noted that a number of these questions concern the 
sponsor’s own attitudes, reactions, and qualifications. Her answers, 
especially if they are, as they should and probably will be, perfectly 
frank, will not only help to account for the room’s successes and failures 
by placing very definitely a considerable share of the credit or blame, 
but will also assist the principal in understanding and evaluating his 
group of sponsors. Even in cases in which the sponsor’s attitude or 
personal qualifications are not conducive to good home room work, 
this knowledge will be valuable to the principal in the planning of 
any necessary readjustments. 

EVALUATION BY THE PRINCIPAL AND THE FACULTY 

Although a general evaluation of the success of the school’s home 
room plan by the principal or member of the faculty not closely and 
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directly associated with it will be largely incidental, accidental, and 
perhaps colored by individual ideas and emotional reactions to it— 
perhaps because of former experiences or secondhand accounts—yet 
even such evaluation may be beneficial. For instance, the principal 
can, because of his position and experience, sense school feelings, 
morale, discipline, and the like, that cannot be measured objectively 
in quantitative terms, and yet which are very definitely there or not 
there Comments dropped around the school; general attitudes dis¬ 
played toward the home room plan, its ideals, organization, and 
activities; and the general reaction of the community toward it, are 
all reflections of home room success or failure and hence represent 
evaluation. 

Too, if the formal reports or summaries of reports of home room 
sponsors, presidents, secretaries, critics, or program committees are 
sent to the principal, as is the practice in many schools, he, naturally, 
has still more definite evidence on which to base a general estimate of 
the success of the plan In some schools these reports are sent to 
the activity director, in others, to the guidance director. Usually, 
this officer examines the reports, often summarizing them for the 
principal. So here is another point of contact for the administrative 
officer. 

Although a well-organized and competent summary of a home¬ 
room’s activities for a particular period will be always useful in the 
evaluation of its work, a comparison of this summary with other 
similar summaries will be still more profitable. There are two pos¬ 
sibilities: first, a comparison of the present summary with those of 
the same room for the previous semester or semesters, and, second, a 
comparison of this summary with those of other rooms. Inter-room 
comparisons should be made, of course, between rooms of about the 
same general age or school level. Further, comparative summaries of 
parts of a semester's work, for instance, a unit on personal guidance 
or thrift, will also be valuable. Summaries of comparative studies 
represent excellent material for any home room program. 

The Capitalization of Evaluation.—Perhaps the most important 
single possible danger of evaluation is that no final capitalization will 
be made. Often a school administrator, teacher, or other officer makes 
a good investigation of marks, promotions, finance, absence, or some 
other important area of school work, gives it a bit of publicity, and 
then lays the report away in his files to be soon forgotten. This is 
wrong. The task of measuring is not done when the marks have been 
given or the ratings made. Evaluation itself is not an end, it is 
merely a means to an end—and that end ib improvement. 
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Logically, then, once an investigation has been made its results 
should be interpreted m the light of such questions as, “What does it 
mean?” and “How shall we capitalize its findings?” It can be easily 
seen that such an interpretation is not simply an evaluation of par¬ 
ticipation itself but rather an evaluation of the activities in which the 
participation was measured. It shows the strengths and weaknesses 
of the various elements of the entire program, ideals, materials, 
methods, equipment, organization, administration, etc., as well as the 
extent and the quality of participation. 

Even this interpretation of the results of the investigation is 
useless unless something is done about it, unless it is capitalized. And 
capitalization implies reorganization, realignment, replacement, sub¬ 
stitution, elimination, experimentation, and other procedures which 
will, or may, result in improvement. Following readjustments must 
come another evaluation, interpretation, and, perhaps, another read¬ 
justment. This evaluation, interpretation, capitalization process is 
continuous, it never ends. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ORIENTATION OF STUDENTS 

Although, broadly conceived, “educational guidance” has been an 
important part of formal education since its beginning, it is only 
within the past few years that this specialized phase of the modern 
guidance movement has appeared. This “educational guidance,” like 
other types of specialized guidance to be discussed in later chapters, 
grew easily out of an emphasis upon vocational guidance, because such 
an emphasis implies appropriate instruction and training, and these, 
in turn, necessitate careful choices and adaptations as well as intelli¬ 
gent and successful efforts. And these, again, are dependent upon 
a knowledge and appreciation of the school's opportunities and a 
proper attitude toward them. This, then, is the field of “educational 
guidance.” 

OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

1. To Ensure the Student’s Success in School.—The unsuccessful 
student is an unhappy student, and his resultant mental and emo¬ 
tional attitudes will handicap almost all of his thinking on vocational 
and personal matters. In order to have him avoid a poor start in 
life, the school must he concerned with an appraisal of the student's 
interests, abilities, and potentialities; his likes and dislikes; his suc¬ 
cesses and failures; his strengths and weaknesses; the proper selection 
‘of his educational opportunities, both curricular and extracurricular; 
the preparation for his life's activities; the relation of the various cur¬ 
ricula and subjects to these; the application of necessary remedial 
and improvement methods; and the evaluation of his progress. In 
short, it is imperative that the student become happily adjusted to 
his present compulsory vocation—his schooling. 

2. To Encourage the Development of a Demand for Continued 
Education and Improvement.—Not only must the student be successful 
and happy in his present school setting, but he must also be led to 
think in terms of desirable additional educational and personal develop¬ 
ment. He must appreciate that education is a slowly evolving process; 
he must become familiar with the opportunities usually associated 
with the various types and degrees of education and learn about the 
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possibilities for further education of all types; and he must be inspired 
to an acceptance of his educational opportunities and responsibilities 

PRINCIPLES OP EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A statement and brief explanation of a few principles basic to a 
schedule of programs on educational guidance will indicate, in more 
detail, some of the underlying assumptions of this field. Illustrative 
programs and material on orientation, the first phase of this guidance, 
will.be presented in this chapter; similar material on the second 
phase, educational planning, will be presented in the following chapter, 

1. The Student Should Be Made Acquainted with His School.— 
In an earlier chapter it was emphasized that the student cannot feel 
at home in his school until he has become more or less completely 
acquainted with it. In making this acquaintance, the student must 
learn to know something about the school’s origin, development, and 
history, its records, traditions, and customs; he must know its aims, 
objectives, and purposes, its curricular and extracurricular oppor¬ 
tunities; he must know the general plan and organization of the build¬ 
ing, the locations of the offices, classrooms, conveniences, and other 
units and elements; he must know its rules, regulations, and require¬ 
ments; he must know his classmates, schoolmates, teachers, and 
administrative and supervisory officers. In short, before he can ever 
hope to be a good school citizen or a happy and successful member of 
the school, the student must be satisfactorily oriented in it. 

2. The Student Should Be Led to Understand and Appreciate 
Education.—There are several different types or forms of education, 
ranging from the general to the more definite and specific, and the 
home room member should be led to see and appreciate all of these 
and their relationships with each other. For example, he must be 
shown what education, in general, is—its values, elements, implica¬ 
tions, materials, and methods. From this discussion of education 
in general, he will be led to see just how his own particular school 
fits into the picture, its opportunities and contributions, and the rela¬ 
tion of these to the main topic of general education. A third division 
of emphases on education concerns the regular curricular work of the 
school, the many subjects and courses offered, and their objectives 
and values to him personally. A fourth emphasis will be upon the 
opportunities offered by the extracurricular activities in all of their 
various phases. A fifth emphasis will be upon the place of the home 
room in this educational system And a sixth and last main emphasis 
will be upon the necessity for and the opportunities of continued 
education. 
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3. The Main Emphasis Should Be upon Education for the Stu¬ 
dent.—This apparently clear and logical objective is often obscured by 
school procedures which center attention on the subject and the teacher 
instead of on the student himself. For instance, it is easy for the 
average student to feel that he is working for the teacher because he 
does the work that she assigns; he recites to her; he obeys her orders; he 
attempts to please her in his work, etc. And, too, because the subject 
receives the main emphasis, it is just about as easy for the student to 
consider it the most important thing in the setting. The blame for 
this illogical attitude cannot be placed on the student or the subject; 
most of it must be placed on the school’s traditional organization 
and the teacher’s traditional methods. 

Naturally, if the student feels that he is working for the teacher, 
it is either because he is afraid of her or because he wishes to please 
her, either of which is a better motive than no motive, but either of 
which is an exceedingly poor motive. Consequently, anything that 
can possibly be done to emphasize, again and again, that the school is 
designed for the education of the student should be of value in the 
development of a proper attitude toward schoolwork. Although the 
subject teacher herself has the main responsibility, the home room 
sponsor and the homo room program can contribute much to the 
development of this desirable attitude. 

4. The Individual Student Should Be Carefully Analyzed.— 
Properly fitting the school to the student necessitates a discriminating 
appraisal of the student's abilities, interests, and capacities when he 
enters. This appraisal will include a consideration of such factors as 
the student’s family history and background, his scholastic record, his 
records in general and specialized intelligence tests, his mental, 
physical, social, and emotional maturity and health, and his general 
ideals and ambitions. Such a study of individual students will evi¬ 
dence the school’s policy of attempting to make the school fit the 
student instead of the opposite policy of attempting to make the stu¬ 
dent fit the school—as is usually done. Further, this careful and 
intelligent analysis should be correlated with a similar analysis by the 
student himself. And both of these analyses should be continuous. 

B. The Student Should Be Assisted in the Selection of His Courses. 
Nearly every school now offers several curricular possibilities, and, 
naturally, must provide competent and sympathetic guidance for a 
proper selection from them by the student. Such guidance efforts 
should be initiated as early as possible, probably just about as soon as 
the student enters the school, because changing from one curriculum 
to another always entails a loss. On the other hand, such choices 
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should not be considered final; it often may be to a student's advan¬ 
tage to make such a change. In any case, careful and competent 
guidance will help to decrease possible losses. 

6. Adequate Provision Should Be Made for Individual Counsel¬ 
ing. 1 —Although in some phases of personal affairs, desirable under¬ 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, and acceptances can be built up 
by means of activities, discussions, presentations, and programs for 
the entire group—or in which the entire group participates—yet in 
any home room there will be cases that demand more intimate con¬ 
tacts, and these will have to be handled through individual conferences 
of various types. Some of this individual counseling may be done by 
the home room sponsor, some by the guidance officer or his representa¬ 
tive, and some by other teachers and administrative officers, as well as, 
of course, parents, friends, religious leaders, and others. It is trite 
to state that uniform guidance will no more fit all of the members of 
the room than uniform education will fit all of the members of the 
school. Allowance must be made for individual variation, and indi¬ 
vidual counseling will round out and supplement the general group 
guidance. Many schools now set aside a definite period each week for 
these personal and confidential contacts. 

7. Individual Failures and Successes Should Be Analyzed and 
Studied.—An analysis of student failures, placement and acceptance 
of responsibility, and the devising of a program for improvement 
represent another topic and procedure that is basic to success in school 
work. One form of the “seasonal" program, which is always suitable 
at the time that marks are handed out, is one in which the students are 
asked to: 

List all possible reasons for each failure or low mark. 

Elim inate those reasons not pertinent, justifiable, or logical. 

Place the responsibility for each of the reasons remaining 

Think up and write down all possible plans of improvement 

Discuss, as a group, the various reasons and plans listed 

Present records may also be compared with former records, and 
with the records of other students. In still another device, the student 
“guesses" or “plans for," or “contracts for" particular marks for the 
next term or marking period. He is cautioned not to guess too high 

1 Two good short accounts of personal interviewing will he found m W H 
Johnson, Technique of the Individual Conference, School Review, 48 600-605, 
October, 1940, and L. W Hundred, Homeroom Management, Clearing House, 
10‘273, January, 1936. A longer treatment is E G-. Williamson , “Howto Counsel 
Students,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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or too low, but to be fair with himself. If this does nothing but add 
to the student’s sense of his own responsibility, the time and effort 
will have been well invested But it should and probably will do more 
then this 

A somewhat similar analysis of successes is also beneficial. Fol¬ 
lowing such an analysis it should be apparent to the student that the 
elements of his success in one subject can very likely also represent 
the elements of success in some other in which his present mark is low. 
In a word, he can learn to apply his “success formula” where it is 
most needed. 

8. Emotional Attitudes and Mind-sets Should Be Studied.—A 
proper attitude is basic to success in schoolwork or in any other kind of 
activity. A great many students do not hke to go to school, and 
although not all of the reasons for their dislike can be attributed to 
school life and its activities, yet some of them certainly can be so 
attributed. Having the students analyze their own emotional reac¬ 
tions and weigh their reasons for likes and dislikes should be helpful 
in developing desirable mind-sets. For instance, an excellent pro¬ 
gram, or a number of them, can be based on such questions as the 
following: 

Do you like to go to school? Why or why not? 

What things about the school do you like best? Give reasons. 

What things about the school do you like least? Give reasons 

Are the reasons given for likes and dislikes good reasons? Why? 

Axe the students' likes and dislikes all the same? 

Could a student who disliked some certain thing learn to like it? How? 

Whom do you blame for your dislikes? Why? 

A program along this line will be valuable because it does not repre¬ 
sent the usual sermon by the teacher or other school authority on 
“why you should hke to go to school” or some similar topic. The 
same ideas may be presented that would be presented by the teacher, 
but the members of the room, because they offer these reasons them¬ 
selves, will accept and apply them more readily than if they were pre¬ 
sented in a sermon by sponsor, principal, or, for that matter, by a 
student. 

9. Remedial Measures and Methods Should Be Suggested.— 
Locating weaknesses is valueless unless steps are taken to overcome 
them. Deficiencies or handicaps in physical, mental, emotional, or 
social make-up should call for appropriate remedying. Developing 
proper emotional attitudes in the student toward his subjects and 
teachers, suggesting and encouraging proper methods of study and 
self-evaluation of progress, and indicating the necessity and the 
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methods of removing various types of preventable or remediable 
physical handicaps, are all important responsibilities not only of the 
subject teacher or the guidance officer but also of the home room 
sponsor. 

10. The Student Should Be Led and Inspired to Further Educa¬ 
tion.—The first big task of any program of guidance is making the 
student successful and happy in his own school, but an equally impor¬ 
tant second step is having him plan for the next stage in his career. 
While this is important and should be emphasized all along the way, 
yet it is especially important just before he leaves school. Convincing 
the student of the absolute necessity for continued education and 
training, inspiring him to desire these, and acquainting him with the 
various opportunities and their requirements, types, cost, time, etc., 
in all kinds of schools, are responsibilities that must not be shirked. 

11. The Cooperation of the Parents Should Be Enlisted.—The 
place and the necessity of proper parental interest, sympathy, and 
encouragement are now appreciated as never before. A mutual under¬ 
standing between school and home is essential to a student’s success. 
The home room program of educational guidance can be greatly 
strengthened by the making of contacts with the home that will result 
in a better understanding and a more sympathetic appreciation of the 
implications of education in general and the student’s possibilities in 
particular. These contacts may be made through visits to and from 
the home, correspondence, reports and records, and by visitation days, 
school nights, and parents’ meetings. Obviously, the school should 
be the initiator and the developer of these contacts. 

ORIENTING THE NEW STUDENT 

When a student enters a new school for the first time he faces a 
crisis. Emotionally, he is probably very ill. He anticipates coming 
into a different school and facing his new and wonderful opportunities, 
but at the same time he is appalled by its newness, its bigness, and 
its strangeness. He is a lost mariner on an unknown shore. And 
this first day is the most important day he will ever spend in any 
school, because during it attitudes are formed and reactions are set 
up that will color bis entire stay in it. Consequently, any tim e and 
any attention given to the all-important job of making him feel at 
home, easily, quickly, and naturally, will be time and attention 
exceedingly well mvested. 

Consider, for a moment, the great change in a student’s status 
when he enters a new school In his former school, he was among the 
biggest boys there, among the best known, and among the most highly 
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respected, because he was in the top grade; he knew his teachers and 
they knew him personally; he was well acquainted with the offices, 
classrooms, and conveniences of the building; his schedule was com¬ 
paratively simple; he felt at home because he had been in this school 
long enough to master all of its details of traditions, knowledges, 
practices, and procedures. In fact, he was at home. 

Now he finds that in the new school the situation is exactly 
reversed. He is among the smallest students in the school, he is 
practically or completely unknown, and he is least highly respected, 
because he is m the lowest grade; he knows none of his teachers, and 
none of his teachers know him; he knows nothing about the building, 
its offices, classrooms, or conveniences; his schedule is complicated; 
and he has the natural dismay that anyone has when in a new and 
complex situation. Further, in many schools stupid traditions and 
practices are tolerated, by which the freshman is humiliated, and these 
unjustifiable abuses still further embarrass and discourage him. 
Little wonder that this student needs most sympathetic help. And 
little wonder that often he drops out at the very first opportunity 
that the law allows—all because he has not been properly assimilated. 
And the school, not the student himself, is to blame. 

■ Before he can become Americanized, the alien must know our 
language, our ideals, something about our history, traditions, and 
general organization. He cannot become a citizen until he does know 
these. In exactly the same way the new Btudent cannot become a 
good school citizen until he knows about the school’s ideals, history, 
traditions, and general organization, as well as his home room mates, 
classmates, schoolmates, teachers, and administrative officers. The 
first duty of the school is to acquaint him with the most important of 
these And the home room is the proper and logical place for begin¬ 
ning this acquaintanceship. 

Some of the devices which will hasten this assimilation are briefly 
sketched in the following pages. These are suggestive, and, undoubt¬ 
edly, still others may be developed by the groups themselves, the 
student council, and the faculty. 

Orientation and Adjustment 

Grosse Pointo High School 
Gross© Pointo, Mich. 

The entrance of the seventh-grade pupils into the junior high school demands a 
systematic treatment of orientation and adjustment activities on the part of the 
adviser A knowledge of the customs, purposes, and general school life m the 
Grosse Pointe High School is paramount to the success of the new pupil. In 
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order to promote this service and facilitate the functioning of the program, the 
following devices are used. 1 

1. Conferences of 6-A home room teachers with representatives of the junior 
high school. 

2. Visits of selected 6-A pupils from each elementary school to junior hi gh 
school classes. 

3. Visits of selected 7-B pupils to their former 6-A home rooms 

4. Talks by upperclassmen to 6-A groups. 

5. The filing of guidance cards (made out by 6-A home room teachers) with 
the junior high school. 

6. The transfer of elementary school records to the j'unior high school. 

7. The transfer of 7-B records to the elementary schools. 

8. Exchange visits between 6-A and 7-B teachers. 

9 Exchange of assembly programs between the junior high school and elemen¬ 
tary schools. 

10. Closer articulation of sixth- and seventh-grade courses of study. 

School Visits.—An excellent device calculated to hasten the assimi¬ 
lation of the new pupil is a visit to the school while it is in session by 
the pupils who will enter it the next term. The following plan of 
acquainting the prospective pupils with their future school is used at 
the Webster Junior High School, Okalhoma City, Okla. Note the 
completeness of the various details 

9:30. Office of Guidance and Activities —Visiting pupils assemble in the guid¬ 
ance and activity office where they are organized into groups of eight, and each 
group is assigned one guide The activity director explains the combination locks 
and their use. The custodian describes the bell system A Webster handbook is 
given to each teacher accompanying the group, for use in answering the questions 
of her pupils when they return to their own school. 

9:40 Secretary’s Office —The secretary and the assistant secretary are intro¬ 
duced, and they explain the procedure m regard to excuses, lockers, etc. 

9:45. Principal’s Office —The principal meets and welcomes the visitors. 

9:50 Vice-principal’a Office — The vice-principal explains his duties, describes 
the Webster Echo, and gives each pupil a recent edition of this school publication. 

9:55. Room 204. — The visitors are here welcomed and shown a typical class¬ 
room. 

10 00. Art Room. —The visitors are shown the art room and its exhibits. 

10.05 to 10:20 Gym , Library, Shops —The boys visit the gym, the library, 

and the shops Each teacher in charge of these rooms explains a few important 
things about the department. 

10:05 to 10'20. Gym, Library, Homemaking Department. —The girls visit the 
gym, the library, and the homemaking department and are f amiliar ized with a few 
important items in each one. 

10:20 to 10.35 Cafeteria and Clinic —The boyB and girls now meet in the 
cafeteria, where the manager explains choice of foods, their arrangement, and 
prices. The visitors are now taken to the clinic and introduced to the matron, 
who explains the purpose of the clinic 

1 This school issues a special bulletin on “Articulation between the Elementary 
School and the Junior High School ” 
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10.35. The Hollow —The visitors are conducted to Webster Hollow, where the 
guide exp lains its historical background and tellB how it is utilized as a natural 
theater and playground. 

10.50 to 11.30 Assembly in the Auditorium ,—The boys and girlB are taken to 
the auditorium where they are seated in a section reserved for them. They are 
introduced, m a body, to the school. A short address and school yellH welcome 
them. Teachers accompanying the visitors are introduced individually. 

11:30 Lunch —The guides now turn the pupilB over to their own teachers, 
•who permit those desiring to do so to eat in the cafeteria. 

In a few days a follow-up program is carried out in each grade Bchool sending 
students to Webster, Questions are raised, answered, and discussed by the group 
and its teacher, with the aid of the handbook. If it is necessary and desired, the 
junior high school principal, vice-principal, or activity director visits each of these 
groups for the purpose of further enlightening the pupils. 

Student Records.—Perhaps the home room sponsor should not be 
expected to become a bookkeeper—a collector and recorder of the 
many facts concerning each one of her home room members—yet it 
is reasonable that she should keep a set of not too complicated records 
concerning them. Most certainly should this be the case if the periods 
of advisership are relatively short. In such instances the records are 
passed along with the students. But even if she retains the group for 
a longer period, she will find the records valuable. A record of a few 
of the most important facts from the member's history, his attitudes, 
likes, positions held, successes and failures, etc , should be of assistance 
to the sponsor in completely understanding his adjustment or lack of 
adjustment to the school. There records may be kept on large cards 
in a file or on mimeographed or printed sheets in a loose-leaf binder 
On the back of the report may be written dated and signed descrip¬ 
tions, notes, or comments of any sort which will give a more complete 
picture of the member. The following record blank is illustrative. 

1. Name._2. Age_3. Grade__ 

4. Parent’s name_5. Address- 

6. Telephone number_ 7 Father’s occupation- 

8 Mother’s occupation_9 Older brothers’ occupations_ 

_10. Older sisters' occupations- 

11 How far do you live from school?_12. How do you get to 

school?_13. In what activities did you participate last 

year?-- 

14 Which one was your favorite?_15. Why?- 

16. What activities do you plan to participate in this year?_ 

_17. Why?_ 

18, List any awards or prizes won last year_ 

19. What offices did you hold last year?__ 

20 What courses are you taking?_ 

21. What are your favorite subjects?_22 Why?- 

23. What subjects give you the most trouble?_24 Why?- 
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25 What occupation would you like to follow?-26. Why?,_ 

27. How long have you had this occupational preference?___ 

28. Do you expect to go to college?-29 Where?-30. Why 

this college?_—__— -31. Do you have regular 

employment outside the home?_32. What kind?__;__ 

33 How many hours per week does it take?-34 What do you 

receive for this work?_35. Does it have a future?__ 


Orientation Program.—The following briefed outline from the 
Lowell Junior High School, Flint, Mich., illustrates what may be done 
in the first half dozen meetings of a seventh-grade room. 


First and second weeks: The get acquainted hour. 

The student’s program. 

Buildmg regulations. 

Councils and clubs. 

Third week: Election of home room officers. 

Fourth week Manners in school. 

Fifth week: School traditions 

Sixth and seventh weeks. The school citizen. 

During the remaining weeks of the semester, the following topics are scheduled, 
along with contmued pertinent orientation material. All of these topics are related 
to the school setting. 


1. The health program. 5. Dependability. 

2. Thrift m all things. 6 Leadership 

3. Courtesy. 7 Scholarship 

4 Service. 8. Sportsmanship 


Getting Acquainted.—Naturally, the first duty of a home room 
member is to become acquainted with all of the other members of the 
group. Even if the group has been together before, there will prob¬ 
ably be a few new members who should be known and who should 
meet the older members. There are several methods by means of 
which this acquainting can be accomplished. Get-acquainted games 
are always interesting because of the play and competitive spirit 
engendered. The device used will depend, to some extent, upon the 
age and maturity of the members as well as upon how well they are 
already acquainted. The following will illustrate some of these 
methods 

Self-introduction —ThiB often used method is a bit stiff and formal, 
but it is a timesaver. Each member rises and gives his name, or he 
may write it on the board and pronounce it, especially if it is an unusual 
one If the group is not too large, or if there is sufficient time, each 
student may mention the school from which he came, the most inter¬ 
esting feature about it or in it, and any other items which the group 
may have decided upon previously. Although having each student 
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give his own name may not be as efficient as having the teacher give 
it this device adds considerably to personal interest and appeal 
’ Progressive Conversation .—This is an old-time game, but it is still 
good One half of the members stand (or sit) and the other half 
ft progresses” around in regular order, each individual joining the end 
of the hne when he completes it. Each conversation is limited to a 
half-minute or so. In the conversation the members tell each other 
their names, where they came from, their former schools, how long 
they were there, where they were born, their ages, addresses, and 
other similar information. The teacher indicates when time is up. 
A variation, requiring slightly more time, is for each one to introduce 
the member “progressing" to the one standing next to him. 

Name Examination .—There are several variations of this game. 
The simplest method is to have each member introduce himself and 
write his name on the blackboard so that the group can see as well as 
hear it When all have introduced themselves, the teacher will ask 
each member in turn to rise and have the other members identify 
him. The teacher calls the members in irregular order, and places, 
as each rises, a number on the blackboard. The members of the 
group write down on a sheet of paper the number and opposite it the 
name of the person standing. When all have been identified, the mem¬ 
bers exchange papers and correct them according to the “key” which 
the teacher reads. The papers are then returned to their owners 
and all scores are posted Mistakes are then corrected by reintro¬ 
ducing those members who have not been properly identified. A 
mimeographed sheet of names may be used instead of having them 
written on the board. In this form of examination the member merely 
places the number of the person being identified in front of the name 
on his paper. Another device is for one half of the group to compete 
with the other half in remembering names and faces. In still another 
variation each member is given a mimeographed seating chart of the 
room and he fills the spaces provided with the names of the students 
who are sitting in these particular seats. 

Write Them Dovni .—Each member is given a sheet of paper and a 
pencil At the call of “go,” each one gets the names of the others 
and writes them down. The game is to see who can get the most 
names in, say, five or ten minutes. This is a good competition but as a 
name and face rememberer and associater it is probably not as effective 
as some of the other devices suggested. 

Groupings —The teacher discovers, by asking, the main interests 
of the group and writes a half dozen or so of the most commonly 
mentioned ones on the board. The members are then grouped accord- 
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ing to these. She assigns half of the groups to comers or positions 
about the room, and then sends one of the unlocated groups to each 
of these. Two or three minutes are allowed the groups to become 
acquainted. At the call of “change,” the groups change and the 
stunt is repeated After these two sets of groups have become 
acquainted, the located and the unlocated groups become acquainted 
each within itself in similar manner. The groupings are based on 
such items as schools, ages, weights, birthplaces, locations of homes, 
favorite colors, flowers, books, sports, pets, etc. 

Here I Met —If the group is not too large, or if several of the 
members already know each other, this variation of “grandmother's 
tr unk ” may be used The members are grouped in a circle or semi¬ 
circle and one of them begins, “ My name is Betty. I came to Roose¬ 
velt Junior High School.” The next member says, “ My name is Jack. 

I came to Roosevelt Junior High School. Here I met Betty.” The 
third member says, “My name is Henry. I came to Roosevelt Junior 
High School. Here I met Betty and Jack.” This procedure is fol¬ 
lowed around the entire group If a member gets “stuck” and can¬ 
not remember a name, that individual, or someone in the group, 
supplies it. 

Have You Seen My Friend ?—Probably this game is more appropri¬ 
ate for the elementary and junior high school than for senior high 
school. The pupils join hands and move in a circle. The leader in 
the center asks, “Have you seen my friend?” The pupils stop, and 
the leader describes her friend as follows: “She is very small, wears 
black shoes and a green dress, and has blue eyes and dark hair.” 
The pupils glance quickly around the circle, and the first to discover 
the “friend” goes across and leads her to the questioner. If rightly 
identified, the “friend” gives her name and any other information 
that may be decided upon and then returns to the circle. The finder 
now takes his place in the center, and the stunt is repeated. 

Older School Friends.—It is important that the new student 
should learn the names of his teachers, the administrative officers, 
and the custodians as soon as possible. An appropriate program 
may be built around such items as the following. 

1 Why should a student know the names of his teachers? 

2. Write down the names of your teachers. Do you have their given names, or 
their initials? Are the names spelled correctly? Are you absolutely sure? 

3 A certain student had been in a particular study hall all year. One day 
another teacher asked him who his study-hall teacher was. And this 
student did not know! Can you imagine how embarrassed he was? Have 
you ever been asked the names of some of your older school friends? Could 
you always give them? 
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4. What are the names of the following? 


a. Principal 
6 Assistant principal 
c. Guidance director. 
d Activity director. 


e. Dean of girls. 

f. Dean of boys 

g. Secretary. 

h. Custodian 


5 How would knowing the names of these help you? Illustrate. 

6 Just how should each of these be addressed in conversation? Why? 
7. Why can you call these your “older school friends"? 


The Home Room. —Obviously, it is just as important for the stu¬ 
dent himself to understand the home room—why it originated, the 
reasons for its amazingly rapid development, its purposes, values, and 
objectives—as it is for him to know the purposes, objectives, or values 
of any of his other educational activities. Perhaps, even, it is more 
important, for this activity is probably his most basic one, because 
it has him for its center instead of having, as is far too frequently 
the case in all schools, the subject, the textbook, and the formal les¬ 
sons as the center of emphasis. Consequently, ample time should be 
devoted to a consideration of the personal values to be derived from 
the home room plan . 1 

The topics for home room use may be originated and developed in 
several ways: by sponsors, by reports and outlines from the principal, 
guidance director, or faculty committee, by student members, or by 
a combination of all methods. Probably the last is the best. Cer¬ 
tainly there is a place for all types of materials and all types of methods. 
If the school has a well-developed and established schedule of home 
room ideals and practices, older students from the upper rooms may 
lead some of the discussions, illustrating with their own earlier experi¬ 
ences. The following questions will suggest some of the topics which 
may be emphasized. 

1. What are the main purposes of your school? 

2 Gan all of these purposes be achieved through the academic subjects? 
Give reasons for your answer 

3. Just what is a home room? Why is it called this? 

4. How does the home room function in 

а. School administration? d. Guidance? 

б. Supplemental instruction? e. Contacts with parents? 

c. Student participation? f. Personal-affairs education? 

5. How recently did the home room idea originate? 

1 A detailed description of an assembly program built around this idea, includ¬ 
ing the complete text of the presentation, will be found in W Bridge, A Salute to 
Our Skilled Shock Troop Units—Our Home Rooms, School Activities, 16:54r-58, 
October, 1944 
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6. Why did the home room idea originate? 

7. Do you thin k that there is more need for the home room now than every 
before? Why or why not? 

8 What do you suppose are the roost important things that you will learn in 
school? 

9. Give your reasons for hating each of these items. 

10. Which, do you think , are the most important? Which least? Why? 

11. Will some of these things be learned in regular classes? 'Which? 

12. Will some of them probably be learned in the home room? Which? 

13. What are some things you need to know when you enter a new school? 

14. Will these probably be learned in the classes or in the home room? 

15. Do you believe that "education” and "knowledge” are the same? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

16. How much of your "knowledge” do you suppose you will ever act ually 
use? What is the value of that not used? 

17. What do you suppose is meant by " guidance ,J ? 

18. Why has this ideal of guidance but recently come into education? 

19. Do you suppose that guidance is more important now than ever before? 
Why or why not? 

20 What do you suppose is meant by the following types of guidance: educa¬ 
tional, personal, social, moral, recreational, vocational, health? 

21. Which of these do you think is the most important? Why? 

22. Do you think that the school should be interested in such matters as cloth¬ 
ing, manners, thrift, health, and similar more or less personal matters? Why or 
why not? 

23. If you think that it should, why has it not always been interested in them? 

24 How would you account for the present widespread interest m the home 

room idea? 

25. What is meant by a "school home” for the student? 

26. Do you think that you should help to make the home room a real "school 
home,” or do you think that this should be the sponsor’s job? Why? 

27. If you were a teacher, do you think that you would be interested more in 
your students than m your subject, or more in your subject than m your students? 
Give reasons for your answer 

28. Why should a home room have officers and committees? 

29. What are some things that you would like our home room to discuss and 
do? 

30. What can you do to make the home room a real home room? 

31. Will you help to do these things? How can you? 

A Newcomer’s Directory.—Many schools, some of which have a 
handbook and some of which do not, develop and publish a special 
handbook for the students just entering. Usually this booklet 
includes only the most important items that the new student must 
know. It is organized in simple fashion, often being built upon the 
questions which the new member must be able to answer. Sometimes 
it is printed, but more often it is mimeographed. It is usually entitled 
with some such descriptive name as “Welcome to-“New¬ 

comer’s Directory,” “Things I Should Know,” or “Freshman’s 
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Handbook.” Naturally, it is used extensively in freshman home 
rooms. 

Know Your School 

R. J. Reynolds High School 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

1. Physical equipment of the school. 

a General plan of the building. How the rooms are numbered. 

b. Location of the stairways, lockers, mam office, offices of the principal, 
dean, director of guidance, the library, study halls, and tunnel. 

c. Explain the location of the telephones and regulations concerning their 
use, both inside and outside connections. 

d. Explain the location of the lost and found room, its regulations, and 
the hours that it is open. 

e. Describe the location of the cafeteria, the time of the lunch periods, the 
two kinds of lunch lines. 

/. Explain the location of the music room and ways of reaching it through 
the tunnel and from the outside 

g Explain the location of the high school gymnasium, and the length of 
time required to come from the gymnasium to the main building 

h. Explain the location of the office of the school nurse, and the hours 
when she is in the school building. 

i. Inquire of eighth graders, for the first few days, the location of their 
classrooms and the difficulties they may have in reaching them. 

2. Explanation of schedules. 

o. Daily schedule. Go through the various periods on the daily schedule 
card with the students and be sure that they understand what time 
they are due in the morning, when the home room period comes, the 
lunch period, and when they may leave for the day 

b. Weekly schedule. Show variations in the schedule, especially in the 
activity period. 

Parts 3, 4, and 5 of this outline concern regulations of the school, student 
government, and home room organization. 

Our Building 1 

Parkland Junior High School 
Louisville, Ky. 

To give the pupil an understanding and appreciation of the building. List 
pupils’ answers to the following introductory questions on the board. 

1. Why should wo take care of this building? 

2. How much do you think our school building eoBt? 

1 The Whittier Junior High School, Flint, Mich, (a school with a fifty-seven acre 
campus), bases one program on “Our Campus.” This program utilizes four 
descriptions of the campus, 1890, 1910, 1924, and the present, together with pupil 
verses and other contributions designed to encourage the development of interest 
and pride. 
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3. For how long is this building supposed to be used as a school? 

4. How should we feel toward our school building? That it is public property 
to be destroyed or damaged at will? Or that it is our school home to be cared for 
and appreciated? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Name the things about our building that should receive special care. 

6. How much do you suppose the printing room cost? 

7. How much did one general science room cost? 

8. Who paid for the building? 

9. When we are wasteful, who must Btand the expense? 

The Beauty of the Building 

1. External features. 

а. Building site. Unique Bhape of lot. Adaptation of building to Bhape 
and size of lot. Lawn and athletic grounds in front give air of roomi¬ 
ness and good perspective. 

б. Architecture. Colonial. Note doorways, proportion and balance. 
Columns, portico, balustrade. Combination of rough red brick, and 
white trimmings. Slate roof. 

2 Internal features. 

a. Halls. Terrazzo floors. Tile-finished brick wainscotings. Pleasing 
proportions and colors. Li g h ting fixtures Lanterns. Proportion 
and balance of lights 

&. Auditorium. Stage columns, curtain, lighting Walls: panels and 
color. Lights. Seats. Arched windows 

c. library. Proportions and lighting. Equipment shelves, tables, 
chairs, books. 

d. Rooms. Walls: color, finish, molding. Floors. Windows. Equip¬ 
ment: desks, chairs, cabinets, etc. 

The Sanitary Features of the Building 

A discussion of such items as ventilating system, drinking fountains, screened 
lunchrooms, covered food containers, soap containers, paper toweling, concave 
baseboard moldings, round chair corners, metal lockers, metal wastebaskets, dis¬ 
posal of food, crumbs, and other cafeteria waste, sanitation in the school yard. 

* The Fireproof Features of the Building 

Discuss the fireproof features of the building, slate roof, brick walls, concrete 
floors, metal lockers, and metal wastebaskets. 

Questions about Oub Building 

1. When was this building erected? Who built it? 

2. How much did it cost? About what would it cost now to replace it? 

3. How many square feet of floor space are there m it? 

4. How many classrooms does it contain? Shops? Offices? 

6. What is the seating capacity of the auditorium? 

8. How many students will the building accommodate? 

7. How large is the gymnasium? The athletic field? 

8. With what kind of heating plant is the building equipped? 

6. How much does it cost to heat the building for one year? 
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10 . 

11 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 

6 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


How much does it cost to maintain the building? 

Make a list of the different kinds of material that went into it. 

What are some interesting or unique features of the building? 1 
If you were going to rebuild it, how would you change it? Why? 
Have you seen any examples of misuse or damage about it? What? 
Who suffers from such misuse or damage? How? Who pays for it? 
How does a good school citizen take care of his school? 

Our School Library 

Where is our school library located? 

Just why is it located here? 

How many volumes does it contain? How many magazines? 

What is the financial value of the library? 

What is the educational value of the library? 

How much is spent on the library each year? 

How are books and magazines selected for the library? 

Lis t and explain the uses of the equipment of the library. 

Explain or illustrate each of the following procedures* 


a. Cataloguing. 

b. Classifying. 

c Accessioning. 
d. Shelving. 


e. Arranging. 

/. Charging. 
g. Discharging. 
h Maintaining. 


Explain the Dewey Decimal System of classification. 
Explain and illustrate how the card catalogue is used. 
How is our library made attractive? 

Name some reference books and explain the uses of each. 
List some suggestions on the proper care of books. 

What are the qualifications of a good librarian? 

What are your responsibilities to our library? 


School Traditions 

1. What is meant by school traditions? 

2. How does a school tradition originate and develop? 

3. What determines whether a tradition shall live or die? Explain. 

4. Of what value are school traditions? What do they do? 

6. What are some of our school traditions? Be specific. 

6 What is our school motto? Explain it 

7. When and how did it originate? 

8. What are the values of it? Of what use is it? 

9. How can a student live it, or apply it? 

10. How can you maintain our school traditions? 


Oub School Yells and Song 

1, What are the purposes or values of school yells and cheers? 

2. Specifically, just how do they indicate school spirit? 

3 Why should a student know all of the yells? 

4 Explain good form in yelling. Poor form. 

5 Why iB a demonstration of good yelling so important to a school? 

6 What is the name of our school song? 
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7. Who wrote the words of the song? The music? When? 

8 What qualities make it a good school song? 

9. When is the school song sung? Why? How is it sung? Why? 

10. What is proper etiquette when the song is sung? Why is it proper? 

Our Handbook. —A printed or mimeographed handbook, con¬ 
taining a more or less complete description of the school's traditions, 
opportunities, general organization, and regulations, is used in many 
schools as a sort of "textbook” by the entering students Regular 
assignments are often made. The following questions illustrate some 
of the values of such a book, as well as the information contained in it 

1. What is the name of your "road map”? What does the name mean? 

2. How many pages does it contain? How many illustrations? 

3. Where is the Table of Contents? What is its purpose? 

4. Where is the Index? What is it for? How does it differ from the Table of 
Contents? 

5. What are the major divisions of the book? 

6. Why do you suppose that the material is classified as it is? 

7. What is the main purpose of the handbook? 

8 Would you like to come to school, have no handbook, and have to ask about 
all of the items in it? Why or why not? 

9. How much did the handbook cost? Is it worth this amount? 

10. Is the handbook worth more to the new or the old student? Why? 

11. Can the older student ever make use of it? How? 

12 The school handbook is the newest of the high school's publications. 
Thirty years ago there were very few school handbooks in America Now there 
are many hundreds of them What brought about this rapid development? 

Other material from the handbook, which may be discussed more 
at length, is represented by such questions as the following . 1 

1. What is the school's history? 

2. What are the names of the principal officers of the school? 

3 What is the time, or bell, schedule? 

4 What organizations, administrative procedures, materials, or devices are 
especially designed for the new student? 

5. To which organizations am I eligible for membership? 

6. What is the student council? How is it organized? What does it do? 

7 What is the school assembly? When is it held? What is done in it? 

8. What kinds of assistance for students are there in the school? 

9. Where should I go for any of these? When should I go? 

10 What are the regulations concerning corndor traffic? 

11. What general traditions concerning courtesy should I know? 

12. For what prizes, awards, honors, and officerships am I eligible? 

13. What are my responsibilities in the school? 

1 The “Kat Key” of the Ponca City (Okla.) High School includes a unique 
two-page section, "To Whom to Go for What,” which answers many of the average 
student's questions at a glance 
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u Lookit Up.” —A game of “Lookit Up” may be played to increase 
interest in the handbook, to show its usefulness, and to give a bit of 
practice in the method of using it. The chairman reads a question, 
the answer to which is found in the handbook, and the members look 
up the item and read it. As soon as the member finds and reads the 
item, he rises to his feet. If desired, the secretary may note the order 
in which the members rise and list their 11 scores ’’ on the board. Names 
may be listed in a form, at the top of which are the numbers 1 to 10 
(or other number) and at the side the items which are being looked 
up. These items are written in after the chairman reads the question. 
The important thing is, of course, the education of the student and 
not the results of the competition. The items should be explained 
and emphasized in group discussion. The following will illustrate 
the questions used. 

1 When was the school established? 

2. For whom was it named? 

3. On what page are the school yells found? 

4. What is the name of our school newspaper? 

5. May school clubs charge dues? 

6 How many games did our football team win last year? 

7. In what grades may one enroll for foreign languages? 

8. What is the first word of the second verBe of our school song? 

9. When does the Btudent council meet? 

10. What is the signal for fire drills? 

11. On what page is the school code? 

12 Where should one inquire for a lost book? 

13. Who may try out for debate? 

14. What are the rules for use of the telephone by students? 

15. What is the citizenship award? 

16. Where should bicycles be left during school hours? 

Question-answer Game on “ Our School.”—This device utilizes 
questions similar to those above. The questions are typed on sepa¬ 
rate slips of paper and each member is given two slips, or questions. 
The chairman calls on one member to start the stunt. This member 
rises and reads one of his questions, choosing another member, from 
those indicating that they know the answer, to answer it. If the 
answerer gives the correct information, the slip containing the informa¬ 
tion is given to him. The questioner then reads his second question 
and gives it to the person answering correctly. He now calls on 
another member to continue the game by reading his questions and 
having them answered in the same way. The member holding the 
greatest number of Blips at the end of the game is the winner. 

A Know-your-school Examination.—A written examination is 
another excellent device for acquainting the new students with their 
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school, or checking their knowledge of it. Naturally, this test is 
given the students only after a few meetings in which the various 
regulations, locations, traditions, opportunities, etc., have been fairly 
well covered. New types of examination questions, which require 
only a short time to answer, are used. This is both a testing and an 
educating device. Following the taking of the test, the members 
exchange papers and score them. After the papers are scored, they 
are returned and each student is given an opportunity to learn the 
right answers to those questions which he answered incorrectly. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the educational objective of the 
test, instead of upon the score made. A good snappy test administered 
by the student committee will help to make the stunt attractive and 
educative. The following questions will illustrate one suitable type. 

A Below you will find several statements. Some of them are true and some 
are false. Read each statement carefully. If you think it is true, underscore 
“true” after it. If you think it is false, underscore “false." Mark all questions. 


I, The principal’s office is in the basement 

2 Students are not allowed to use the office telephone. 

3 If a student becomes ill he should Bee the school nurse. 

4. A student should leave his locker unlocked. 

5 A freshman may try out for the band. 

6. “A” is the best mark a student can earn. 

7 A student needs a permit to go to the school library. 

8. Lost books should be reported to the principal. 

9. Loud applause in the assembly is improper. 

10 Bicycles should be left in the cafeteria. 

II. If a student has been ill, he does not need an excuse. 

12. The home room sponsor should be the student’s best friend. 

13. Home room meetings are held during the second period. 

14. A junior high pupil cannot get on the Honor Roll. 

15. Running in the halls is entirely proper if one is late. 

16 A student’s record may be obtained from the secretary. 


True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 


JB. At the end of each of the following statements there are a number of possible 
answers but only one correct answer. Read each statement and underscore the 
answer which is correct, or proper. 

1. After eating, the student should put his soiled dishes in: his pocket, the 
wastebasket; the dish bins; the closet, the library. 

2 When a student becomes sick he should report to: the janitor; the football 
coach; the principal, the nurse; the cafeteria manager. 

3 The name of our school paper is’ The Tribune; The Saturday Evening Poet; 
The Green Hen; The Guidance Bulletin; The High News . 

4. Library books may be borrowed for: fifteen minutes; one week; one day; two 
hours; one term 

5. The signal for fire drills is a yell from the principal; three rings on the mam 
gong; a loud whistling, a shout of “Fire"; two shots by the janitor. 
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C Place in the blank space in front of each item at the left the number of the 
item at the right which goes with it. 

(rives student information he needs. 1. Useful citizens. 

Controls general school traffic 2. The home room. 

_Helps student to make his schedule. 3. Traffic police. 

_What the school is trying to make. 4. Our handbook. 

_Is a “school home” for the student. 5. Home room sponsor. 

Who Giveb Mb My School? 

1. National interest in my school. 

2. State responsibility for my school. 

3. The community's support of my school. 

4. Local organization of my school. 

а. Board of Education. c. Principal. 

б. Superintendent. d Teachers. 

e . Others, physician, nurse, janitors, etc. 

B. My part in my school. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS STUDENTS* HOMES 

Because school teachers, in one way, are only substituting or 
“pinch hitting” for the parents of most of their students, especially 
in the more or less personal matters of their education, a most logical 
topic to be considered in the general purposes of the home room is 
the relationship of the teachers and the families of their students. 
It is imperative that an appreciation of mutual responsibilities and 
esteem in this partnership of education for the benefit of the student 
be established. 

Owing to their number, it is often impossible for a teacher to visit 
the homes of all of the students in his regular classes. However, it 
is not at all impossible for him to visit the families of his home room 
members, and, increasingly, such visitation is a regular part of the 
home room sponsor's responsibility. Increasingly, too, the sponsor is 
allowed, in one way or another, credit on his school load for this 
activity. Obviously, the homes of those students who most need 
assistance should be visited first. If the home room is more or less 
permanent, the sponsor's job of visiting the homes will not be par¬ 
ticularly arduous, especially after the first year or so, because the 
desired results may, in many instances, be accomplished in one or two 
visits, and subsequent visits may be scheduled less frequently. But, 
in any case, such visitation should be recognized as an important part 
of the sponsor's job. 
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Extreme care must be exercised in order to prevent these visits 
from being looked upon as “snooping trips/ 7 as they have been called 
by some of those who are ignorant of their real purposes and possi¬ 
bilities. If it is made clear to the home room member, his family, and 
his sponsor that these visits are in the interest of giving sympathetic 
encouragement and assistance, and not for the purpose of useless 
formality, talebearing, or “trouble shooting/ 7 they will win deserved 
respect and will be beneficial to all concerned, including the teacher. 

If such common understanding and appreciation is not established, 
these visits will be detrimental to all concerned. 

No home visit should ever be made without suitable and careful 
preparation beforehand. This preparation will begin with a discus¬ 
sion by the home room group of the purposes, the necessity, and the 
values of such visits. The informality and the friendliness of the 
visit cannot be overemphasized. Further, in the interest of building 
up a sensible attitude toward them, the first visits should be made to 
the homes of the students who want them. There will always be some 
students who will look upon such visits as an honor and will be more 
than glad to have them. Gradually, those students who are suspicious 
of teachers* visits will come to appreciate their real purpose and will 
not only be willing but also glad to play host to the teacher. The few 
instances in which both the member and his family do not desire a 
visit from the teacher should be carefully handled in order not to 
provoke further antagonism on the part of either. A forced and conse¬ 
quently “chilly” visit will probably not be particularly beneficial 
to anyone concerned, and one such instance may have effects that will 
color and stultify the entire program. And not least of all, it would 
be discouraging to the teacher herself. 

It is important, in such visits, that neither the home nor the 
school be put on the defensive. Naturally, many parents and stu¬ 
dents have “bones to pick” with the school, with its administration, 
and with certain teachers. Such “bones” should be “picked” care¬ 
fully and fairly, with dignity and in good feeling. Recognizing that 
even the school and its personnel make mistakes just as the parents 
and students make them, is a far more reasonable attitude to take than 
that everything the school does is perfect. On the other hand, the 
visit should not degenerate into a faultfinding or a general-excusing 
party. The teacher’s main purpose is to explain, to interpret, 
and to assist in every way possible, and where honest, fair, and bene¬ 
ficial criticisms are necessary, to make them. A visit which has general 
irritation as its result should probably not be made, even though 
such irritation may have good logic as its cause. 
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Room Assignment Repobt to Pabents 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 

My dear Patron. 

Your child has been assigned to Room No__ 

It is our mtention to assist your child in getting adjusted to a new school 
environment, as the organization of the Roosevelt Junior High School is quite com¬ 
plex, Furthermore, there are many new customs to be learned m a school of this 
type The home room teacher and upper class pupils will be pleased to give help 
wherever possible. 

We wish to cooperate with and assist all new patrons and their children. 
Therefore, this is a formal invitation for you to come to the office at any time in the 
future and talk over your child’s problems. 

You will find using the phone unsatisfactory, for the principal and teachers are 
at duties that take them to parts of the building where they cannot leave classes to 
go to the phone. You will get better service by calling at the office. 

This is a cooperative letter. Accept it as such. May we wish your child a 
pl e a sant and profitable career while at the Roosevelt Junior High School. 

Respectfully yours, 


Teacher Counselor 
SCHOOL NIGHT FOR PARENTS 

A very natural complement of the home visitation by teachers is 
the school visitation by parents. Many schools have now included in 
their regular yearly schedule some provision for such visitation, usu¬ 
ally at night when parents can most easily come to school. In addi¬ 
tion to the work of the regular classes, other demonstrations, such as 
the following, can be arranged. 

1. A class using the school library. 

2. Giving, scoring, and interpreting diagnostic tests. 

3. Exhibition of home economics, shop, and art projects 

4. An. assembly program of the usual type 

5. Diagnosing student difficulties in readmg. 

6. A band, orchestra, or chorus rehearsal. 

7 Typewriting class being speeded up by rhythmic records 

8. Explaining, giving, and scoring various new types of tests 

9. Graphing weekly attendance records or marks. 

10. A fire drill. 

11. Gymnasium and swimming pool exhibitions and demonstrations. 

12 The work of the (a) guidance counselor and (6) activity director. 

13. The work of the (o) school physician and (6) school nurse. 

An interesting variation of the School Night is that in which the 
students stay at home and their parents, supplied with their child’s 
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schedule and properly directed by student guides, attend the classes. 
Childless patrons, after expressing their preferences as to class- 
freshman, sophomore, etc.—at the office, are given appropriate sched¬ 
ules. Each teacher briefly explains her work. Following this 
explanation, the parents have an opportunity to ask questions and to 
meet the teacher personally. At the end of the period the parents 
leave for their next class. Naturally, in order to get the entire day's 
schedule into a couple of hours, the periods have to be shortened 
considerably. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The second emphasis of educational guidance after the student has 
been introduced to his school—administrative officers, teachers, stu¬ 
dents, building, organization, traditions, and general regulations and 
procedures—is on acquainting him with his main curricular and extra¬ 
curricular opportunities and responsibilities. In brief, this program 
of educational planning seeks to do the following: 

1. Acquaint the student with the hiBtory and development of his school. 

2. Lead him to appreciate the necessity for education. 

3. Show h™ the meaning and implications of education. 

4. Acquaint him with the mam forms of educational institutions. 

5. Familiarize him with his local educational opportunities. 

6. Assist him in his curricular and extracurricular selections. 

7 Help him to improve, develop, and progress in his school tasks. 

8. Lead him to appreciate and accept his own responsibility. 

9 Encourage him to desire further education and training. 

10 Show him the opportunities for this additional training. 

The outlines and programs of this chapter will illustrate some of 
the possibilities of materials and methods by means of which intelli¬ 
gent educational planning may be achieved. 


Development op Education in America 
1 General character of colonial schools 

a. Purposes. c. Control e. Teachers, 

b. Textbooks. d Equipment. f Methods. 


2. Early state and national attitudes toward education 

3. The awakening of educational consciousness 

4. The battle for free public schools. 

5. The reorganization of elementary education. 

6. The development of the American high school 

7. Provisions for special types of education 

a For defectives. c. For adults, e Extension courses 

b. For delinquents. d. Trade schools. /. Continuation schools 

8. Modem trends in American education. 


a. Objectives. 
b Organization. 


c. Buildings 

d. Subjects. 
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e. Methods 
/ Activities. 
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What Education Has Helped America to Achieve 

1. Rapid development of a wilderness into a great nation. 

2. Marvelous commercial and industrial expansion. 

3. Highest respect ever accorded woman. 

4. Increasingly high, standards of living. 

5. Cultral opportunities for the common people. 

6. Great emphasis on, and appreciation of, childhood and home life. 

7. Development of democratic ideals and procedures. 

8. A new and successful growth of self-government, 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

In order to have the student appreciate his many and varied oppor¬ 
tunities in the upper school, it is well to contrast this institution with 
his earlier school. This contrast may be between the elementary 
and the junior high school, the elementary and the high school, or 
the junior and the senior high schools—as determined by the local 
organization. 

One good method of showing this contrast is to have the students 
suggest all the possible differences they can think of. These are 
listed on the board in two columns, discussed, significances emphasized, 
and the reasons, causes, or justifications explained. If the membeiB 
of the group have had but little experience with the upper school, they 
may name the characteristics of the lower school and the sponsor 
may match each with the corresponding item of the upper. Too, 
the students may help by suggesting things they have already heard 
about the upper school. The items include: size, buildings and 
equipment, subjects, teachers, ages of students, neighborhoods repre¬ 
sented, curricula, class schedules, periods, books, purposes, activities, 
procedures, distances traveled by students, traditions, etc. If neces- 
sary } this material may be covered in more than one home room period. 

The Value of a High School Education 

Senior High School 
Reading, Pa. 

A. Education, a moral obligation, to 

1. Yourself 3 ( Your community. 

2. Your parents. 4, Your country. 

B The place of a high school education in 

1. Trade and industrial occupations. 

2 Preparation for the professions 

3. Increasing income—absolutely necessary. 
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4. Developing intelligent citizens. 

5. Improving our social status 

C. High school education helps to develop 

1. A sense of responsibility. 4. Initiative and originality. 

2. The formation of right habits. 5, Fitness for leisure. 

3 New ideaB and aspirations. 6. Thinking and expressing. 

D. Just how can you achieve success in high school work? 

Objectives of Secondary Education 

1. The “Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” are: 

a. Health. d. Vocation. 

6 Command of fundamental e. Citizenship. 

processes. f. Worthy UBe of leisure. 

c Worthy home membership. g. Ethical character. 

2. Explain and illustrate each of these principles or objectives 

3 How would you justify each as an objective of your school? 

4 Suggest some curricular activities that would help to achieve each. 

5. Suggest some extracurricular activities that would help. 

6. Explain what is meant by “individual differences.” 

7. How doeB your school explore and capitalize these differences? 

8. Secondary education costs more than twice as much as elementary education. 
Why? 

9. Do you believe secondary education is worth this difference? Give reasons. 

CHOOSING A CURRICULUM 

The student's choice of a curriculum or “course" is extremely 
important and, consequently, should not be hurried. Plenty of time 
should be allowed for a complete and deliberate discussion. From 
the time the student first comes to school—and even before—he 
should be encouraged to think about Mb educational career, and to 
talk with those competent to give him ideas. There are several ways 
by which he may be helped to choose his course more intelligently. 
The following questions suggest one method. 

1. What are the curricula or courses from which I may choose? 

2 What are the mam purposes of each curriculum? 

3. What are my main interests and aptitudes? 

4 Which course shall I choose? Reasons? 

5. Will this choice probably be satisfactory to me later? Reasons? 

6. Will my interests and past record permit me to follow it? 

7 Is it possible for me to change in case I wish to do so? 

8. Am I allowing my classmates to influence me m my choice? 

9 To what extent do my parents influence me in my choice7 

10. To what extent should my friends and parents influence me? 

11. Specifically, just what are my reasons for selecting this course? 

12. Are all of these reasons good reasons? 
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SELECTING SUBJECTS 

1. What is meant by a unit of work? 

2. What is meant by a major? A minor? 

3. What is meant by required subjects? Elective subjects? 

4. Why are some subjects required? Why are others elective? 

5. What subjects are required in. my chosen course? 

6 What subjects are elective in my chosen course? 

7. Which subjects should I choose? Why? 

8. What is the relation of these to my vocational interests? 

9 On the basis of my previous marks, can I succeed in them? 

10. Who should help me to decide about elective subjects? Why? 

11 Under what conditions should I change subjects? 

12. Is changing a subject a sign of weakness or failure? Reasons? 

13. Should I carry a full load or a lighter load? Why? 

THE VALUES OF THE VARIOUS SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Entirely too little is done in all schools toward showing the student 
the values of the various school subjects. All too frequently the 
teacher teaches a subject because it is in her schedule, and the stu¬ 
dent takes it because it is in his. Obviously, the first duty of every 
teacher is to show where a particular subject leads the student, what 
it does, how it does it—its possible contributions to his personal life. 
But this duty is not done well by the average teacher. 

Probably this shortcoming is due to two main “reasons”: (1) a 
“he has to take it anyway” attitude, and (2) an “it must not be made 
too easy” attitude. The old conception of “mental discipline” 
stressed the idea that it did not make so much difference what sub¬ 
jects the students took as long as they were “hard,” and this usually 
presupposed that the student should dislike them; if he liked these 
subjects, they were not considered very educative 

The newer conception of educational value is based on interest— 
that which the student finds attractive he will do well. Naturally, 
in every class and for every subject there will always be some students 
who see little or no value in the subjects for themselves, even though 
they may see these values for other students. Decreasing the numbers 
of these students and the extent of their “doubts” is a most important 
procedure in building a proper mind-set or favorable attitude towards 
subjects. Interest is a most basic element in success, in school or 
elsewhere. This interest should not only be aroused in classroom 
sessions of individual subjects, but also, in a general way, in the home 
room This is especially important if the student is allowed to choose 
some of his subjects 

It may not be possible for every teacher to visit every home room 
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and sketch the values of her particular subject, but it is possible for 
every teacher to develop or help to develop an outline which may be 
used for this purpose. Such an outline should consider such topics as 
the following: 

1. What is the general field of this subject? 

2 When, where, and why did it originate? 

3. What has this subject contributed to civilization? To you? 

4 What main topics or emphases does this subject include? 

5 What are its most important (a) general and (6) specific values? 

6 Is it a required or an elective subject? 

7 Who should take this subject? Why? 

8 How much of this subject should be taken? Why? 

9. What are the vocational possibilities of this subject? 

CURRICULAR INFORMATION FOR PARENTS 

Although the majority of parents may not be as competent as 
teachers to assist students in the choice of courses and subjects, yet 
it is to the advantage of everyone concerned that they know the pos¬ 
sibilities of such selections, and also be given an opportunity to help. 
Further, while, in one way, information sent to the parents for the 
purpose of enlightening them does not strictly represent home room 
program material, yet, because of its very close relationship to the 
whole problem of curricular choice and because the home room pro¬ 
gram is an appropriate place for emphasizing the importance and 
explaining the use to be made of this material, it properly belongs in a 
discussion of home room programs on selecting courses and subjects. 
A number of schools have adopted this procedure The following 
paragraph from a bulletin entitled “Information for Parents and 
Pupils about the Different Courses Offered in the Junior High School,” 
issued by the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New Castle, 
Pa., represents the purpose and spirit of this type of parental education. 

What courses in the Franklin Junior High School do you wish your child 
to follow? The difference between the various courses has been explained 
to the boys and girls, but this bulletin is being sent out that parents may 
fully understand what the Bchool is doing. Sit down with your son or daughter 
and talk about the future. Before choosing a course, consider the child’s per¬ 
sonal inclinations, his talents, in what way he can best serve society, and how 
long you will he able to keep him or her in school. The three courses with 
their required and elective subjects for the eighth and ninth years are listed 
below, together with the subjects required of all pupils in the seventh grade. 

My Favorite Subject 

1 What is your favorite subject? 

2 How long have you taken this subject? 
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3. Check the reasons why you like it. Add others, if necessary. 

a. It is interesting. d. I get high marks in it. 

5. It is easy. «• All my best friends take it. 

c. I like the teacher. /. It will be valuable to me. 

g. The materials, room, conditions, etc , are attractive. 

4. Are the reasons you check or add really good reasons? Why? 

5. Will this subject help you in your proposed occupation? How? 

6. Do you believe that you spend too much time on it? Why or why not? 

7. Are you ever tempted to slight other subjects for this one? 

8. Do you plan to take more of this subject? Why? 

9. Is it possible for you to take too much of this subject? Explain. 

Subjects fob Debates on Education 

1. That boys and girls should be educated separately. 

2. That Latin (or other subject) should be required of all students. 

3. That all examinations should be abolished. 

4 That there should be more electives than there are. 

6. That not enough practical subjects are taught in the school. 

6. That every boy should be required to take shopwork. 

7. That every girl should be required to take home economics. 

8. That extracurricular activities are more beneficial than curricular. 

9. That participation in extracurricular activities Bhould be required. 

10. That all marks should be abolished. 

11. That it is more educative to attend a small Bchool than a large one. 

12. That the high school course should be lengthened one year. 

13. That the high school course should he shortened one year. 

14. That smaller classes are more educative for the student. 

15. That the school year should be lengthened to eleven months. 

16. That the school year should be shortened to eight months 

17. That marks should he given for effort put forth ("trying hard”)* 

18. That a student should be marked in school citizenship. 

19 That men teachers are better than women teachers. 

20. That only teachers under thirty years of age should be employed. 

21. That every student should be kept in school until he graduates. 

22. That girls are smarter than boys. 


ExTRACUBKICTUIiAB ACTIVITIES 

1. Objectives and values of extracurricular activities. 


a. General. b. Specific. 

2. Important types of extracurricular activities. 


a. Athletics 
5. Student council. 

c. Publications. 

d. Social events. 


e. Dramatics. 
/. Clubs. 

g. Assemblies. 

h. Home room. 


3. How to plan for participation in activities. 

4. How to succeed in activities. 
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5 Recognition, of participation. 

a. Letters, certificates, awards, etc 

5. Credit toward promotion, or graduation. 

6. The improvement of our extracurricular program. 

General Questions on Education 

1. What is the purpose of elementary education? Secondary education? 

2. Why is education more important now than ever before? 

3. Why are schools organized as they are? 

4. Who elects the board of education? Why? 

5. Who elects the superintendent of schools? Principal? Teachers? 

6. Would it be better if the teachers elected the principal? Reasons? 

7. Would it be better if the students elected the teachere? Reasons? 

8. Who determines what should be taught in our schools? 

9. How is our school different from earlier schools here? Why? 

10. Just how are our schools financed? Why? 

11. Why should a bachelor be forced to help finance the schools? 

12. Why should a corporation or business be forced to support them? 

13. What laws are there concerning attendance? Why do we have these? 

14. How are these laws enforced? By whom? 

15. What are the various curncula offered in your Bchool? What are the pur¬ 
poses of each curriculum? For whom is each designed? What studies are listed 
under each? In which are you most interested? Why? 

16. On what bases should a student choose his course? Why? 

17. Why does the school provide both elective and required courses? 

18 What subjects are usually required m all schools? Why these? 

19. What subjects are usually required in most schools? Why these? 

20. What subjects seem to give you the most trouble? Why? 

Education as Your Occupation 

West Waterloo Public Schools 
Waterloo, Iowa 

1. In what sense may school be considered your present occupation? 

2 How long may it be considered as your occupation? Reasons? 

3 How long should it be considered one’s occupation? Reasons? 

4 There is no better or more profitable occupation than attending school for 
the youth who will try. Justify this statement. 

5. One of the older views was that education was merely preparation for a 
future life, the more modern view considers education as a means of providing 
for better living now as well as in the future. Which of these views considers 
school as your present occupation? Why? 

6. It iB rehably estimated that of the active, nonsleep hours from birth to age 
sixteen, school takes about 14,000 hours. This is approximately one-sixth of the 
active hours, about 70,000 active hours are spent in doing something else Can you 
think of any other activity of youth that could be more properly called the occupa¬ 
tion of the average young person? Explain. 

7. School is an occupation which serves as a stepping stone to other vocations 
or occupations Explain what this means. How is it true? 
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8 Point out clearly the relation between success m your school occupation and 
later success in your adult occupation. 

Measuring School Success 

J. D. Robinson Junior High School 
Toledo, Ohio 

Teachers: Let us try to make it possible for each student to know the satisfac¬ 
tion and stimulation that comes from work well done Try to make each 
child feel that he can take just pride in those things that he has done well, then 
help him to find out what those things are and encourage him to be proud of his 
accomplishments 

1. Discuss the following questions: 

а. How do we tell whether a doctor is capable or not? 

б. How do we tell whether a painter is capable or not? 

c. Your biggest job now is your school work. How successful are you? 
How can you tell? 

2. How can you measure your success in English? 

a. List several ways by which you can tell whether or not a person does 
good work in English 

b. After everyone has made a list, have a class discussion of the bats, and 
have each student add to his hat any points that he thinks are 
important. (Try to have him list very specific things, as, “he speaks 
distinctly, in a pleasing voice,” etc.) 

c Now have each student put a check mark in front of those things 
which he believes he does well. 

3. Follow the same or a similar procedure for each of the following, science, 
history, industrial arts, home economics, mathematics, muBic, physical 
education, citizenship, home room, assembly, and clubs. 

4. Each student might decide in which subject or activity he is most successful. 
He should see that he is successful in something. 

TEACHERS’ MARKS 

Marks are a basic element in onr present educational system and 
deserve considerable attention on the part of both teachers and stu¬ 
dents, the attitudes of whom are extremely important. Many stu¬ 
dents do poor work because of their attitudes toward their marks, and 
doubtless many students do good work for the same reason Teachers 
frequently evaluate work carelessly, allow personal opinions to enter, 
lower marks as a penalty for disciplinary offenses, and, in other ways 
that do not represent fair and accurate marking, credit and discredit 
student efforts. A careful, logical, and sympathetic explanation of 
the principles of marking, with an opportunity for free student dis¬ 
cussion, should be profitable to both teachers and students. And, 
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as far as the student is concerned, such explanation and discussion 
•vyill help to build a sensible and proper mind-set toward subjects and 
teachers in particular, and toward education in general. Such ques¬ 
tions as the following are suitable for discussion in the home room. 

1. Why should the student be marked in the various subjects? 

2. What would probably happen if there were no school marks? Why? 

8. Make a list of the things that should determine marks. 

4. Justify each of these items, if possible. 

6. Should all teachers use about the same bases for marking? Why or why 

not? 

6. Do you believe that all teachers do use usually the same bases for marking? 
Why or why not? 

7. What is the relation of marks to possible future vocation? 

8. Is a student harmed by getting a higher mark than he deserves? How? 

9. Is a student harmed by getting a lower mark than he deserves? How? 

10 Should a student reeeive about the same mark in all of his subjects? 

11. Do you believe that most students work for marks? Should they? 

12. Do you think that a student ever really "bluffs” the teacher? 

13. Do you think that a teacher ever really "bluffs” his students? 

14. Do you believe that a teacher is influenced by likes and dislikes? 

15 Just how accurate are teachers’ marks? Could they be more accurate? 

16. Should a good student be expected to get a higher mark than a poorer 
student? Why or why not? 

17. Do marks cause some students to select “snap courses”? Why? 

18 Do you think that a student earns his as well as his A’s? Explain. 

19 Do you believe that all students can pass m all subjects? 

20 Why do students receive failing markB? Are these reasons valid7 

21. Whose fault is it if the student fails because he docs not like the teacher? 

22. In such a case, who loses? Who gains? Explain or illustrate. 

23 What is meant by "getting by" or "getting away with”? Is this atti¬ 
tude helpful or harmful? Why? 

24 How may an attempt to "bluff" keep a student from learning? 

25. Is a “cheat” helping himself or hurting himself? Explain. 

26. Should a student complain about a low mark? Why or why not? 

27. Should a student complain about a high mark? Why or why not? 

28 What is the relation of marks to scholarships and student loans? 

29 Should a student try to "sandbag" a teacher for higher marks? 

30 Axe there some things that school marks usually do not measure? What, 
or instance? Should these items be marked? Why or why not? 

Questions about Youb Masks 

1. Are your marks higher or lower than those of last term? 

2. Can you explain why certain marks are lower and others higher? 

3. Can you improve your lower marks? Your higher marks? How? 

4. Do you believe that your work was marked fairly? Why or why not? 

5. Are you sure that these reasons are good and justifiable reasons? 

6. If they are, what can you do about them? How can you do it? 

7 Do you receive your higher markB in subjects you like? Why? 

8. Do you receive your lower marks in BubjectB you dislike? Why? 
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9. Do you get higher marks in a subject because you like it, or do you like 
a subject because you get higher marks in it? 

10. Hew do your marks compare with those of your friends? 

11. What is meant by a "permanent record”? Do you know that the marks 
you have already received have gone into a 11 permanent record ” ? Are you happy 
to have these marks in your record? Of course, you cannot ever change the m 
but you can ensure that your next marks will be those of which you can be more 
proud. 

WHY DID I GET A LOW MARK? 

Obviously, while a general discussion of school marks may help the 
student (and teacher, too, probably), a detailed analysis and discussion 
of the individual student's marks—especially the low marks—will 
probably be even more beneficial to him. This analysis may be made 
by asking each student to write down all of the possible reasons or 
explanations for his lowest mark. If he has several low marks, he 
should work first on only one in order to see the problem clearly and 
completely. Later he may analyze his other marks in the same 
manner. 

After the student writes out his reasons on a sheet of paper, he 
thinks seriously about each one, and crosses out those which appear 
to be the least logical and justifiable. The remaining reasons may then 
be discussed by the entire group. In order to avoid personalities, 
the papers may be collected or exchanged. Many of the reasons 
listed will be quite similar, and these may be grouped or classified and 
discussed, with variations, at one time. In but few instances, after 
such a discussion, will the student be able to blame the teacher for 
his low mark. Naturally, the emphasis should be on a careful and 
fair diagnosis that will help to prevent a low mark the next time. 

REASONS FOR LOW MARKS 

Another device, somewhat similar to that above, is to have the 
student check the possible reasons for his low mark on a mimeographed 
sheet. And, of course, between reports the group may discuss the 
entire list of reasons. The following are suggestive of such a list. 

1. Poor sight, hearing, teeth, etc. 11. Poor study surroundings. 

2. Undernourishment; illness 12. Too much radio, automobile, etc. 

3. Ineffective study habits 13. Lack of personal confidence. 

4. Lack of attentiveness. 14 Dislike for the teacher. 

5. Loss of sleep 15 Trouble with parents, friends. 

6 Lack of adequate preparation 16 Making trouble in olass. 

7. Irregular attendance. 17. Too heavy a schedule 

8 Outside work and activities 18 Dawdling, daydre amin g. 

9 Lack of parental interest 19 Too many extracurricular affairs. 

10 Carelessness m work 20. Failure to ask for help. 
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GRAPHS OF MARKS 

The marks made by the members of a home room can be easily and 
effectively combined into a graph on the blackboard or posted on the 
room’s bulletin board. Probably no student should be embarrassed 
by being pointed out as the “low spot” in the room’s record, unless 
it will do him good. It may do more harm than good. However, a 
general graph showing high and low places without mentioning indi¬ 
vidual names will be helpful. An “honor roll,” including one-fourth 
or one-half of the group in order of rank, may be posted permanently 
as a sort of “individual batting average.” Changes are made after 
each report period, and additions to and subtractions from the list 
may also be made. 

Many schools now have a regularly organized competition on the 
basis of marks between all of the home rooms, or between those repre¬ 
senting approximately the same grade. Often a scholarship banner, 
door plaque, or other award is made to the rooms with the best records. 
These awards are held as long as a group continues to qualify for them. 

REPORTS TO PARENTS 

One of the objectives of the usual report card is to ensure that 
the parent becomes acquainted with and interested in the child’s 
. school record. However, many schools now supplement this card with 
a record sent directly from the principal's office. The form used 
at the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Williamsport, Pa., 
represents a good illustration of this device. The letter includes 
the chart, shown on the following page in whioh the student’s rating 
is placed. 

A complimentary explanation is made of the meaning of the three 
upper brackets, together with a suggestion that the students in the 
second and third should, if possible, work themselves higher. A 
friendly warning is given about those in the lowest bracket, together 
with a list of twenty-four reasons why students fall into this group, 
and definite suggestions for improvement. 

This school also uses two other excellent devices to encourage good 
schoolwork. The first is a “notice to attempt to prevent failures,” 
which is an explanatory slip sent to the parents of students who are 
facing failure. Several notices are sent, if necessary, including a red- 
stamped “final notice " The other device, also sent to the parents, 
is an attractively printed, commendatory card sent for all students 
who rank in the highest one-fourth of the class. Too, it encourages 
the student to use extra effort in order to make the honor roll. 
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Upper 

Half 

of 

Class 


Lower 

Half 

of 

Class 


Highest Fourth 

of 

The Class 

Outstanding Boys and Girls 


Second Highest Fourth 

of 

The Class 

Boys and Girls Who Are above the Average 


Middle of Class 


Third Highest Fourth 
of 

The Class 

Substantial Boys and Girls 


DANGER ZONE 
Lowest Fourth 
of 

The Class 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LEARNING 

The term as well as the concept of “study” is fast being replaced 
by the term and concept of “learn.” “Studying” has a disagreeable 
connotation, while “learning” suggests something rather pleasant. 
“Have to study” is not nearly so attractive as “going to learn.” All 
of us like to learn, but probably relatively few of us like to study. 
A desirable attitude toward improvement of learning habits will be 
more effectively established when learning is looked upon as something 
enjoyable and natural rather than something distasteful and disciplinary. 

Although it is perfectly logical that the teacher of a particular 
subject should have the responsibility for teaching the student to 
learn in that subject, yet it is true that the home room is an excellent 
place for a discussion of the somewhat general principles which apply 
more or less to all types of learning. Here, again, teacher sermons 
about how to learn or the memorization of platitudes will help a 
little, but member discussion of principles and methods will more 
surely hasten a real acceptance of them. 

A logical way to begin the schedule of discussions on learning is 
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to stow the importance of right habits, that these are basic to school, 
or to any other, success. A second logical step is personal and indi¬ 
vidual diagnosis, perhaps in the form of anonymous “confessions” of 
weaknesses or inabilities. These will then lead into a discussion of 
the principles involved. And these should, to some extent, at least, 
result in the improvement of learning habits. 

Naturally, it must be remembered that helping the student to 
improve his learning habits is about the most difficult task to be under¬ 
taken in his education because (1) it is difficult to see what is going on 
inside his head, and (2) he lias been practicing his learning habits 
for several years and they are now fairly well established. However, 
almost anything at all that is done to help him will represent a con¬ 
tribution to him and his work, even though it will not revolutionize his 
learning activities. To encourage and develop in the student a reason¬ 
able attitude toward learning is about the most important thing that 
can be done. 

The principle that the student’s learning is, in the final analysis, 
Ms responsibility and for his benefit cannot be overemphasized. 

LEARNING QUESTIONNAIRE 

Having the student analyze the conditions under which ho works 
and what he actually does when he works may be accomplished by the 
use of a list of appropriate questions. Many of them may be in the 
form of “yes” and “no” questions. They may be mimeographed 
and given to each member, or, if this is not feasible, they may be 
written on the board, each student responding by writing the numbers 
and his answers on a sheet of paper. Needless to state, proper explana¬ 
tion by the sponsor and free discussion by the group ensue. 

In order to be most effective, such a questionnaire should concern 
a particular lesson which has been prepared; if it deals with one 
lesson only, its material will be more accurate, definite, and bene¬ 
ficial than if it concerns an entire course or all courses in general. 
Variation may be attained by using the questionnaire under several 
different conditions. For instance, it may be used with (1) individual 
lessons, (2) individual subjects, and (3) learning in general. 

A few questions will illustrate. More may be suggested by any 
set of “learning helps.” Working out such a questionnaire, under 
the leadership of a special committee, is a fine project for almost any 
home room group. 

1 Do you really want to loam?_2. Do you have a definite purpose in mind 

when you are studying your lessons?_ 3 . Do you have a regular place in which 

to study?_4. Do you have a regular time to study?-5. Do you have 
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all of your material at hand, ready, before be ginnin g?-6. Do you begin 

immediately, without worrying about begi n ni n g?-7. Do you allow interrup¬ 
tions to interfere with your study?-8 When you learn, do you intend to 

learn “for always”?_9 When you read a paragraph, do you look for the 

main idea, or do you “just read"?_10 Do you always make use of textbook 

aids and helps?_11 When you have read a paragraph, do you review, in your 

•mmd, the mam idea?_12. Do you read and reread the paragraph headings or 

Tn p.Tgmn.1 notes?_13. Do you summarize the mam points of your lesson in 

your head or on paper?_14. Do you skip something which bothers you? 

__15 Do you verify or check your answer after you have worked a problem? 

_16 Do you make note of or bring to class any troubles or difficulties tha t 

you may have?- 


HOME LEARNING QUESTIONNAIRE 

If home work is required, a more complicated questionnaire may 
be used to discover probable strengths and weaknesses in learning 
conditions, as well as to serve as a basis for suggesting the improve¬ 
ment of these circumstances. The following questionnaire will 
illustrate a form of this type If it is mimeographed or printed, 
enough space must be allowed for the answers. 

Home Learning Questionnaire 

(Students need not sign this sheet) 

IV Do you study regularly at home?_Why (or why not)?_2. If not, 

how do you use your home time?_3 About how much time do you spend 

in home study?_4. How many subjects do you prepare regularly at home? 

_Which ones?_Usually the same ones each night?_5. Do you 

have a regular schedule or program for study at home?_Do you follow it 

regularly?-6. Do your parents permit you to go out on school nights?_ 

7. Do your parents encourage home study?_Require it?_8. How many 

parties, movies, etc., have you attended on school nights during the past four 

weeks?-9. How large is your family?_10. How many rooms does it 

occupy?-11. Is any language other than English spoken in your home? 

-12. Where, at home, do you study?_13 Do others occupy the same 

room at the same time?_14. Do you have a place of your own for your books, 

papers, etc.?-_15. What reference books have you at home?_16. Do you 

use them much?-17. What papers and magazines come to your home?_ 

Underscore the ones that you read regularly_18. How much free tim e do you 

have after school for play and exercise?_19. How do you use this free time? 

-20 Do you have employment after school?_What kind?_ 

21. Do you have church, social, music, or other duties after school?_22. At 

what time do you usually go to bed?_23. How many hours do you sleep? 

-24 Which one of your subjects requires the most preparation?_Which 

least?-25 In what subject are you most interested? , 2 6. Do you like 

to go to school7-Why (or why not)?_27. In what (in school or out) 

are you most interested?-28 What do you intend to do after you leave hi g h 

school?-29 Do you receive help on your studies at home?_From 

whom?-In what subjects?_Just what does he or she do to help you? 
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30. Are you a boy or a girl?-31. Just what does study mean to you? 


(Use other side of sheet if necessary.). 


LEARNING HELPS 


Quite a number of “how to study” booklets and lists of “study 
kelps" have been devised and published, in one form or another, during 
the last ten or fifteen years, and any one of these will furnish plenty 
of material for dozens of discussions on the improvement of learning. 1 
As a matter of fact, these lists and booklets are quite similar. Many 
schools have developed their own suggestions, printing or mimeo¬ 
graphing them for distribution to the students. Often the students 
paste them in the front or back of their books. 

Preferably, these helps should be classified into appropriate 
groups, such as the following, and then each of these groups made 
the subject of study, illustration, and practice. 


1. Motivating learning. 

2 Physical conditions. 

3. External conditions. 

4. Organizing learning materials. 
5 Reading and rereading. 

6. Memorizing. 


7. Figuring and computing. 

8. Thinking and reasoning. 

9. Written work. 

10. Utilizing textbook helps, 

11. Using reference materials 

12. Practicing what is learned. 


13 General suggestions—place, time, rest, materials, etc 


Because no two subjects are studied exactly alike, specialized 
helps may be developed for each individual subject. For instance, 
for several years the author taught a university course entitled 
“Teaching Students How to Learn,” and an important part of this 
was the development of a set of “Suggestions for Students Studying 

_and a corresponding set of “Suggestions for Teachers 

of- .» i n each of the various subjects. Incidentally, 

these helps were probably as valuable to the teachers as they were 
to the students. 

Care should be exercised in the use of such lists because they 
are usually fairly long and represent rather solid material, and the 
student will soon tire if too much is offered, or if what is used is pre¬ 
sented in too “classroomish” a manner. Published illustrations, 
experiments, and personal examples and experiences of both sponsor 
and member will help to make the subject more interesting and vital. 

In order to check the effectiveness of this type of instruction, a 
pretest and a later test may be given on the various helps before and 
after they are studied and discussed. Perhaps the best form of 

1 Probably the most widely used booklet on this topic is G. M. Whipple, “How 
To Study Effectively,” rev. ed., Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
hi, 1941. 
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such a test is a self-rating plan whereby each student rates himself 
on the various items on a scale of, say, 0 to 10. Too, a discussion of 
personal plans and improvement will also help to apply this study of 
learning ideas and ideals. 


Examinations 1 2 * * 5 6 7 1 

1. What are the main purposes of examinations? 

2. What are the characteristics of a good examination? 

3. What types of examination questions are commonly used? 

4. Which of these types do you like the best? The least? Why? 

5. If you had your way would you abolish examinations? Why or why not? 

6. “A course without exams is practice without games.’’ Explain. 

7. How can. a student best prepare for an examination? 

8. list some suggestions on “How to Take an Examination ” 

9. What “examinations” will you have to take in adult life? 


YOUR MOST IMPORTANT TOOL—YOUR TEXTBOOK 


One of the weakest parts of the average teacher’s work is to be 
found in the lack of specific directions for the student’s use of his 
most important tool—his textbook. Every textbook includes a 
number of devices or items designed to help the student get his lessons 
more easily and better. Yet few teachers stress these helps. In fact, 
probably many teachers themselves do not know enough about them 
or how to use them advantageously. Certainly few teachers appre¬ 
ciate the extreme importance of these items. To illustrate, paragraph 
headings are usually the most important material on a page—yet they 
are rarely emphasized; boldface type and italics indicate most sig¬ 
nificant ideas—but they are rarely explained; and pictorial illustra¬ 
tions often show important ideas very strikingly—yet they are rarely 
studied. Such weakness is the fault of the teacher herself. 

Before any regular lesson material is assigned or studied, the 
teacher should take plenty of time to acquaint her students with the 
textbook itself. A logical way of introducing this study is to ask 
the students to suggest all of the things they can that have been put 
into the textbook to help them get their lessonB. This list will include 
such items as the following; 


1. Preface 

2. Table of contents 

3 Index. 

4 Appendix. 

5. Chapter headings 

6. Paragraph headings. 

7. Page numbers. 


8 Maps. 

9. Charts. 

10. Diagrams. 

11. Pictures 

12. Study suggestions 

13. Boldface type. 

14. Italics. 


15. Questions. 

16. Special topics. 

17. Numbered series 

18. References. 

19. Footnotes 

20. Pronunciations. 

21. Cross references 


l The author’s “How To PasB a Written Examination,” McGraw-Hill Book 
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After the list has been completed, the purpose, importance, and 
possibility of utilization of each item should be discussed and illustrated. 
Actual practice in the use of such items as table of contents, index, 
appendix, paragraph headings, etc., will be highly beneficial to all 
students. 

Questions on Learning 

1. What is "learning"? Just what do wc do when we learn? 

2. How are animals taught tricks? 

3. Are the methods used different from those used in teaching children? If so, 

in what way? 

4. Is learning to ride a bicycle the same as learning to read a story? How is it 
different? 

6. How does learning to reason differ from memorizing a poem? 

6. A recent book is entitled " How to Learn Easily." Do you think that it is 
possible to learn easily? Explain your answer. 

7 What things do you learn easily? Why do they come easily to you? 

8. What do you have difficulty in learning? Why? 

9. Is it as "natural" to learn as it is to eat or sleep? Reasons? 

10. Do you think that a person enjoys doing natural thingB? 

11 If it is natural to want to learn, why should not the student "just love" to 
learn? 

12 Why do you like to learn certain things better than others? Select two 
subjects, one that you like and one that you do not like, and list your reasons for 
Hiring and disliking each. How many of these reasons are duo to you? 
How many, to the subject? How many, to other causes? 

13. Analyze your reasons for disliking to learn a particular subject. Are these 
reasons sensible or silly? Why? 

14. If they are silly, whose fault is it? 

15. Who loses when you dislike a subject or have difficulty with it? 

16 Should a student learn all subjects equally well? Reasons? 

17. Should you like all subjects equally well? Reasons? 

18 Is it sensible to spend your time only on subjects that you like? 

19. If you had mowed one-half of your yard, would it be sensible to remow 
that half or to mow the other half? It would be easier to mow the mowed half, 
wouldn’t it? Is studying something that you already know the same as mowing a 
yard already mowed? 

20. If you wanted to learn to swim, would you learn more easily than if you 
did not want to learn to swim? Why? 

21. If you wanted to learn your lesson in arithmetic or history, would you learn 
it more easily than if you did not want to learn it? Why? 

22. If you knew that you could learn to swim, do you think that you could 
learn more easily than if you did not have this confidence? Why? 

23. If you knew that you could learn your lesson, do you think that you could 
learn it more easily than if you did not have this confidence? Why? 

24. Do you learn more readily when you are successful or unsuccessful at 
learning? 

Company, Inc, New York, 1944, was written expressly for students, and all of its 
material can be used to good advantage in a discussion of this topic 
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25 Do you suppose that there are some swimmers who will never be good 
swimmers even though they can swam? Why ? 

26. What must a swimmer do to become a good swimmer? 

27. If a swimmer does not become a good swimmer, whose fault is it? 

28. If a swimmer fails to pass his swimming test, should he be angry with (a) his 
swimming instructor, (6) the water, or (c) himself? Why? 

29. Do you suppose that some students will never be good in their sohoolwork 
even though they do not entirely fail? Why? 

30. What must a learner do to become a good learner? 

31. Is it possible that “practice makes imperfect” as well as “practice makes 
perfect”? Why? 

32. If a learner does not become a good learner, whose fault is it? 

33. If a student fails to get a good mark in a subject, should he blame (a) his 
teacher, (6) the subject, or (c) bimself? Why? 

34. Are there limits m learning beyond which we waste our time and energy 
trying to improve? If so, what determines these limits? How do you know when 
you have reached these limits? 

35. Do you believe that “only sissies get good marks”? Reasons? 

36. Do you believe that all successful people are good learners? "Why? 

37. Is a poor student a good school citizen? Always? Sometimes? Never? 
Give reasons for your answers. 

38 Which do you think is most permanent: (a) a bank account, (6) friendships, 
or (c) ability to learn well? Why? Which is moBt important? Why? 

39 Do you think that learning is required in extracurricular activities? 
Explain and illustrate. 

40. Howmay good habits of learning assist you in your future vocation? Your 
physical life? Your social life? Your family life? 

College Education 

A. The values of a college education. 

1. Cultural 2. Social 3 Occupational. 

B. Types of colleges: purposes, entrance requirements, field, etc. 1 

1. liberal arte. 3. Professional. 

2. Technical. 4. Junior. 

5. University. 

C. Should you go to college? 

1. Does your proposed vocation require a college education? 

2. Will your high school academic record admit you to college? 

3. Do you like to study academic subjects? 

4. Can you think clearly? Concentrate? Stick to a job? 

5. Have you the money to pay your college expenses? 

6. If not, have you enough to start? 

7 Can you earn part of your expenses? How?* 

1 In this connection, “American Universities and Colleges,” published by the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C,, will be fo un d helpful. 

* A helpful pamphlet is “Self-help for College Students,” published by the 
United StateB Department of the Intenor, Office of Education, W ashin gton, D C. 
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8 Where can you get competent advice about your problem? 

9 Are you now meeting college entrance requirements? 

D , Methods of entering college. 

1 Secondary school diploma. 3. Certificate of admission. 

2. College board examination. 4. Psychological examination. 

5. Combination of several methods. 


E. Choice of a college. List the arguments for and against: 


1 The large college. 

2. The small college. 

3. The urban college. 

4. The rural college. 


5. The private college. 

6. The coeducational college 

7. The denominational college 

8. The foreign college. 


9. The university. 


f. Questions concerning a selected college, 1 

1. Does it provide courses that meet your vocational aim? 

2. What will it cost? Tuition, board and room, fees, etc. 

3 In general, what types of students are enrolled? 

4 Is it well endowed and equipped? 

5 Does it have a faculty of high standing? 

6. Is itB student life liberal and attractive? 

7. What is its general reputation? 

8. Does it offer opportunities for student employment? 

9. Does it have a student loan fund?* 

10. Does it provide scholarships and fellowships? 


G Additional topics and questions for discussion. 

1 How to read a college catalogue. 

2. Why should one decide on a college “as soon as possible"? 

3. Who can help a student to decide upon a college? 

4. The advantages and disadvantages of a local and a distant college. 

5 Make a list of the qualities necessary to college success. 

8. Why is there an increased demand for college graduates? 

7. “College is a means to an end, not an end in itself." Explain. 

8. Would it be better for a student to (a) stay out of college a while, 
earn money, and attend full time, or (6) go to college and work part 
time? Give reasons for your answer. 

1 Many schools now publish a booklet, card, or chart which gives a con¬ 
centrated general picture of a number of colleges, including such items as the 
names of the neighboring colleges, enrollment, type (men’s, women’s, or coeduca¬ 
tional), the number of units required for admission, number of electives allowed, 
approximate annual expenses, and location. Another useful device is a college 
information room (or section of the library) in which college catalogues, yearbooks, 
forms and blanks, pictures, etc., are placed. 

1 Pertinent information on this and the following topics may be found in two 
pamphlets issued by the United States Department of the Interior, Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C., “Student Loan Funds," and “Scholarships and 
Fellowships." 
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9 When and under what circumstances should one change colleges? 

10 Should a student join a fraternity? Why or why not? 

11 Should a student be allowed to take his car to college? Reasons? 

12 Would two years in college be valuable? Reasons? 

13. If a student could go to college for only two years, what type of college 
should he attend? Why? 

14. “A good roommate doubles the chances of a student’s colle giat e suc¬ 
cess ” Explain this statement. 

15. How can one find Buch a roommate? 

16. Why do students drop out of college? 

17. Can a college graduate still be uneducated and uncultured? 

18 Arrange talks by local graduates, now college students 

19. Make an exhibit of college catalogues, pictures, etc 

20. Just how does being a college graduate give personal satisfaction? I s 
this valuable? Why or why not? 

College Scholarships 
Langley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

A. Explanation of college scholarships 

1. A money grant to students 

2 Honor to recipient as worthy of merit 

3 Help to further education of recipient 

B The sources of scholarships. 

1. Colleges and universities. 3 Philanthropic individuals. 

2 Societies and clubs. 4. The state. 

5. Organizations promoting civic interests 

C. How scholarships are obtained. 

1. Competitive examination. 3. Contests. 

2. Recommendation of school 4. Appointment by board. 

D. Factors that determine scholarship grants. 

1. Scholarship. 4. Worthiness 

2 Special aptitude. 5. Extracurricular activities. 

3. Good character. 6. Need 

7 Superior personality. 

E. The amount of scholarships. 

Variable Part tuition for one year; part tuition for four years; whatever 
the accepted student really needs. 

Ten College “Don'ts” for Parents 

The following “don’ts” regarding college were issued for the benefit of parents 
by Dean Milton E. Loomis, of New York University 

1 Don’t encourage or insist upon a college education for your children merely 
as a matter of social prestige or as a result of social pressure. 

2 Don’t encourage attendance upon a particular college merely because it is 
a choice of your children’s chums. 
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3 Don’t insist upon or take blindly for granted your own college as logical 
choice, 

4 . Don’t insist upon college education merely because you had it. 

5. Don’t insist upon college education merely because you did not have it. 

6. Don’t insist upon a college near at hand merely to maintain contact and 

supervision. 

7 Don’t encourage (if possible prevent) a college merely to promote athletic 
interests. 

8. Don’t encourage college merely as an avenue to membership in a fraternity 
or sorority. 

9. Don't treat your son or daughter as a total loss because he or she did not go 
to college. 

10 Don’t discourage college merely for financial reasons 

OTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Although not all students should or will go to college, probably all 
students should and can continue their education in some form or other. 
A consideration of such topics as the following may help to center 
attention on educational opportunities that some students, at leaBt, 
had not thought about. 

1. Business colleges. 

2 Company and corporation schools. 

3. Correspondence schools and courses. 

4. Courses in college and university Bummer sessions. 

5 Extension courses offered by colleges and universities. 

6. Hobbies, avocations, and recreations. 

7. Late afternoon and Saturday courses offered by colleges 

8 . Lectures, debates, and similar public events, 

9. Music programs, art and museum exhibits. 

10 Newspapers and magazines, both general and professional. 

11 Night school classes offered by local public educational system. 

12 Organized courses in reading. Available through any good librarian. 

13. Radio and other educational programs 

14. Travel, of various kinds, to places far and near. 

An exhibition of material, bulletins, catalogues, folders, pictures, 
posters, programs, etc., in either the school library or the home room 
or both, should add interest to discussion concerning any of these 
opportunities, 

COMPUTING THE FINANCIAL VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 

It has been estimated on the basis of actual statistics that a college 
education multiplies the financial value of a life career over an ele¬ 
mentary and high school education by 91, over an elementary educa¬ 
tion by 215, and over no education by 817. Further, if you have a 
common school education your career is worth thirty-eight times as 
much to the world as if you had no education. If you have a high 
whool education, your career is worth twenty-three times as much as 
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if you had only an elementary school education, and eighty-seven 
as much as if you had no education. There have been 352 times 
more men with university training in the House of Representatives 
than with no such training. And there have been 530 times more men 
elected to the Senate with a university training than without. 

DOES EDUCATION PAY? 

Dr. Everett E. Lord of Boston University made a study of five 
thousand American men, age nineteen to seventy-two, in all walks of 
life. He found that men with a grade school education reached their 
earnings peak, $1,700 annually, at forty to forty-four. Partial high 
school students’ earnings peaks, $2,200; high school graduates’, $2,800, 
reached at age forty-five, held to fifty-five, then a sharp decline. The 
income of the college graduates reached a peak at age sixty-four, at 
$6,000 per year. Education, financially, appears to pay very well. 

A TEST ON EDUCATION 

Recently, Dr. Herman H. Horn, of New York University, gave the 
following questions to 661 graduates of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, stating that any person who could score 75 per cent 
on the list could consider himself educated. Check yourself against 
this list, scoring each of your answers from O to 4. What is your 
total score? Do you rate as “educated”? 

1. Is my weight what it should be? 

2. Do I carry myself well? 

3 Do I earn some of the money I spend? 

4. Have I decided against the cigarette? 

5. Can I speak the English language correctly? 

6 Do I love to read a good book? 

7. Would X rather listen to good music than, to jazz? 

8. Can I tell the difference between a good picture and a poor one? 

9. Do I appear well dressed? 

10. Am I interested m literature and science? 

11. Do I acquire knowledge because I want to or because I have to? 

12. If I were given free choice today, would I quit school or go on? 

13. Am I inclined to think for myself? 

14. Am I helpful to my parents? 

16. Do I get along with others? Have I social adaptability? 

16. Am I slow to borrow and quick to pay back? 

17. Am I really democratic? 

18. Do I speak politely to servants? 

19. Do I conduct myself properly toward members of the opposite sex? 

20. Do I feel at ease in the presence of my superiors? 

21. Do I get out of difficulties by telling the truth? 

22. Would I cheat on examination if I knew I could do so without being 
detected? 

23 If I found an article of value in the school and could keep it without anyone’s 
being the wiser, would I do so? 
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24 Is it love of the right that keeps me from doing wrong? 

25. Have I reverence? 

A BACKWARD LOOK AND A FORWARD LOOK 
The procedure of this interesting device is as follows: 

1 0i At or near the end of the year the student is asked to write a confidential 
report (confidential should be emphasized), on a mimeographed form, of his year’s 
wor k in school—marks, attendance, tardiness, participation in activities, honors or 
recognitions received, positions held, etc., and to rate himself on a number of impor¬ 
tant personal qualities or characteristics (see pp. 282, 378-384 for suggestions). 

b. He is then asked to prepare a second report—a plan of improvement for 
the following year. 

c The sponsor collects these papers 

2. At the beginning of the following year, each student is handed his report 
and asked to read it carefully, and to make any changes m it he desireB. He does 
this. A gain the sponsor collects the papers. 

3 At the end of this year the student is asked to make another confidential 
report, as indicated in number “ 1 ” above. He is then handed the report he made 
at the beginning of the current year, an indicated in number “2” above, and is 
asked to compare the two reports—what he planned to do this year and what he 
actually did 
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CHAPTER XV 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

From small and scattered beginnings some three decades or so ago, 
vocational guidance spread rapidly, and now practically all secondary 
schools and many elementary schools in America make some provision 
for it. These provisions vary, depending on the size and type of school, 
community demand, and professional educational outlook, from a few 
library books or occasional lectures to highly organized, well-staffed, 
and well-equipped specialized departments. In short, vocational 
guidance is established, and consequently it requires little explana¬ 
tion or justification here. However, a very brief summary of some of 
the main implications will help to give a suitable background for the 
presentation of a few suggested home room programs and emphases. 

Justification of Vocational Guidance.—Probably the most impor¬ 
tant single reason for the popular demand for vocational guidance is 
to be found in economic and sociological changes. Until rather 
recently, home life was comparatively simple, largely local, and mostly 
independent, because each family successfully produced much of its 
food, clothing, and equipment. Now these conditions are almost 
entirely reversed; home life is complex, ease of transportation and 
communication have left it anything but local or independent, and 
few homes, if any, produce a great deal of food, clothing, or equipment. 
Formerly, labor was more or less static and general—there were rela¬ 
tively few diversified occupations; now not only is it highly specialized, 
but also it is continually changing as old occupations disappear and 
new ones appear. Rural communities have become urban in spirit, 
and standards of living have increased in types, number, and com¬ 
plexity of elements. These and similar data show very clearly why 
the demand for effective vocational guidance arose and developed. 

A second important reason for this demand is to be found in the 
failure of the traditional school to hold its students. The number 
of dropouts from our schools has been appalling. Even today, rela¬ 
tively few of the boys and girls who enter the first grade will ever 
graduate from the high school; as a matter of fact, only about one-half 
of the number who enter high school will graduate. There are several 
reasons for this sad state of affairs, not the least important of which 
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are these two: first, the fact that the student has not been successful 
in the work of the high school, and second, the fact that the work has 
failed to be of convincing value to him. So, as soon as he reaches the 
age at which he may legally quit school, he drops out, an educational 
and vocational misfit, prepared for nothing in particular, and with 
no definite occupational ideas or ideals. 

In a word, vocational guidance can be justified on the basis of 
its contribution toward (1) making the individual a happy, contented, 
and successful worker, and (2) developing a society in which all 
members are the better because of the harmony of the entire group—a 
society that recognizes and utilizes all kinds of individual possibilities 
and treats them with fairness and respect. 

Objectives of Vocational Guidance.—It is not necessary to go into 
a detailed discussion of the many objectives and values of vocational 
guidance—such treatment will be found in any of the several good 
books on the subject. A classification of these values into three groups, 
and a brief discussion of each of these, will serve our purposes here. 

1. Assisting the Student to Select His Vocation Intelligently. —It is 
reasonable to assume, if the student is to choose his vocation wisely, 
that first he must learn about the various possible careers open to 
him—the details of their functions, importance, extent, duties, 
remuneration, hours, possibilities for advancement, advantages and 
disadvantages, etc; the qualifications required—abilities, age, sex, 
preparation; and the method of preparing for and entering them. In 
the second place, he must he taught the necessity for, and the methods 
of, analyzing his own interests, hobbies, abilities, education, and 
other elements, for the purpose of discovering just what his occupa¬ 
tional possibilities are. In the third place, he must be shown the 
opportunities for education and preparation for his particular choice— 
schools, courses, and activities that will be helpful, as well as the details 
of these opportunities, expenses, length of time required, and the 
various sources and locations. Warning the student about the 
dangers of alluring short cuts, unreliable sources of information, and 
the devices of false guidance, are also important parts of this program 
of education. 1 

2. Leading the Student to Take a Proper Attitude toward His Vocar 
Hon .—An understanding and appreciative attitude toward his chosen 

1 An evaluation of astrology, phrenology, physiognomy, graphology, and 
similar methods of individual analysis will be found in Chap XII of A. J Jones, 
"Principles of Guidance,’' (2nd ed,), McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
York, 1934 See also "Success Books," Phony Guidance, Clearing House, 13; 
335-339, February, 1939. 
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occupation, and toward those in it with whom he works and with 
whom he competes, is basic to any vocational success. Such education 
will show him the place, importance, and contribution of his particular 
occupation in the modem world. In short, if he is to be happy and 
contented in his job, the worker must feel that all legitimate labor is 
worthy, and that he is making a contribution to civilization, instead 
of being merely a wage earner. 

The great importance of a proper attitude is suggested by Homer 
p. Rainey, former director of the American Council on Education, who 
states, “Advancement in technology, while it makes necessary greater 
technical skills on the part of a few employees, reduces the complexity 
of vocational skills needed by the many to a few simple processes 
largely automatic in character.” He estimates that “90% of all 
employed persons in the United States in all types of occupations and 
professions can be trained for the work of their particular jobs in six 
months or less,” and that “not more than 5 per cent of all workers in 
industry require special-skill training for their work.” 1 Further, 
the possibility of a worker’s promotion to foreman is relatively small. 2 
Perhaps these pictures are a bit gloomy. However, there is much 
truth in them. In short, the worker whose sole duty hour after hour 
and day after day is merely the operation of some automatic machine 
is certain to become dissatisfied unless he sees something beyond his 
simple monotonous work. 

3. Encouraging the Student to Want to Progress m His Vocation .— 
The intelligent selection of an occupation is important, of course, 
but almost equally important is the implanting and encouraging of a 
desire to make progress and excel in this career. The student should 
be made to realize that work in any vocation is highly competitive, 
and that, in order to be continuously successful and efficient, the 
worker must continue his training and thus be ever prepared to 
readjust himself to changing conditions. 

The student should be shown also that the possibilities for furthering 
his education call for a knowledge of the many educational sources— 
colleges and technical schools, night schools, corporation schools, 
correspondence and reading courses, radio, etc.—that are more or less 
easily available and accessible in all parts of the country. A desire 
to progress and a knowledge of how to progress are both absolutely 
essential to continued growth in an occupation. 

The Materials and the Methods of Vocational Guidance.—A great 
many methods and a wide variety of materials have been and are being 

1 California Journal of Secondary Education , 12*366, October, 1937 

8 School Review, 48*430, June, 1931. 
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used in instructing the students in matters pertaining to their choice 
of vocation. Regular courses in occupational information and voca¬ 
tional civics, visits, motion pictures, radio, readings, talks by outsiders 
scrapbooks, tryout and exploratory courses, biographies, club, home 
room and assembly programs, investigations, and publications of 
various types are commonly utilized. And there is a place for all of 
these methods and all of these types of material in any school’s pro¬ 
gram of vocational guidance. Further, directly or indirectly, all 
teachers should contribute to this effort. 

Placement of Vocational Guidance.—It was but natural, when 
vocational guidance began, that it should be a special emphasis of the 
senior year, because only then did the student come face to face with 
the problem of his occupation. Those who dropped out of school 
usually dropped out so suddenly that they had little time to think 
about their future. And, anyway, the school was far more interested 
in its graduates than in its dropouts. However, since then guidance 
has been reaching downward in the school, and now it is to be found 
even in the junior high school and the upper elementary grades. 

Obviously, the two main reasons for this downward shift are: (1) 
that many students leave school as soon as they reach the age at 
which they can quit legally, and this is about the ninth or tenth 
grade for many of them; and (2) because of the greater length of time 
necessary for preparation for vocations, these choices must now be 
made relatively early. Consequently, there is, at present, a greater 
emphasis than formerly on vocational guidance in the upper grades, 
the junior high school, and the early years of the senior high school. 
Of course, certain types of vocational instruction are given in all of 
the years of the senior high school. 

Owing to present economic and industrial conditions it is not only 
entirely possible but also quite probable that vocational guidance will 
again be shifted toward the upper grades of the school. If employ¬ 
ment is restricted very considerably to adults, and students con¬ 
sequently have fewer opportunities of obtaining positions, and if 
compulsory attendance limits are raised, and if the school itself becomes 
more attractive, there will be fewer dropouts and the school life of the 
average student will be lengthened. In such a case specialized 
vocational guidance may be placed very logically a little later in his 
school career 

The Home Room and Vocational Guidance.—The setting of the 
home room offers a fine opportunity for the supplementation of the 
more or less formal activities of the classroom, and it is all the more 
valuable in schools in which these other methods of vocational guidance 
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are made but little use of. The home room program is valuable 
because it is not a formal study course in which assignments are made 
and lessons studied. It is an informal study, with the main emphasis 
upon personal analysis and application rather than on lesson getting 
and reciting. Home room material on vocational guidance may have 
the disadvantage of being more loosely organized and presented than 
if it were part of some regular course, but it does have the advantage 
of being more natural in form and more personal in application. 

However, there are two good reasons why vocational guidance 
cannot be handled entirely satisfactorily through the home room alone. 
The first of these is the lack of time. A consideration of the relative 
infrequency of home room meetings, and the necessity for the handling 
in it of the many other types of guidance activities, shows that, as 
it is at present organized, at least, there is not sufficient time in a 
home room schedule for an adequate program of vocational counseling. 

In the second place, the average home room sponsor is not a trained 
vocational counselor and naturally should not be considered in any 
sense a substitute for one. She has not the background, education, 
interest, experience, or contacts that are requisites in a successful 
counselor, and any attempt to assume the place of such a highly 
specialized and important officer of the school will bring only mediocre, 
and perhaps disastrous, results. Even if she does the job fairly well, 
she may prevent the employment of a trained vocational counselor and 
the development of a valuable program of counseling. In short, great 
care should be taken to ensure that the home room sponsor does not 
assume and is not assigned a highly specialized task for which she has 
not the qualifications. 

At the same time it is quite possible for the home room sponsor 
to assist, under the direction and supervision of the counselor, in 
this program of vocational guidance. She has direct contacts with the 
students, learns to know them personally and intimately, and these 
knowledges and experiences can be capitalized for the individual 
members of her room. And material appropriate for home room 
presentations and discussions can also be utilized for educational 
profit. 

The most logical place for vocational guidance is probably where it 
is found in many schools today—in a more or less regularly organized 
program of counseling which includes courses in occupational informa¬ 
tion, trips and visits, books and magazines, exhibits and demonstra¬ 
tions, personal contacts, testing, and other elements. The home room 
may, however, be of value in supplementing these other opportunities, 
or in emphasizing particular phases of guidance. But if such supple- 
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mentation interferes with a well-organized program of guidance in 
the regular curriculum, the school and the student lose rather tlian 
gain. 

Naturally, in those schools in which no definite provision is made 
for vocational guidance, the home room opportunity may be capitalized 
profitably. But even in such a situation it is well to keep in mind 
that the main purpose of the home room is not vocational guidance but 
complete guidance, of which vocational is but one of the elements. It 
is very easy to overemphasize vocational guidance in the home room. 

A Word of Caution.—Because of the present pressure on students to 
make vocational choices (some counselors apparently believe that the 
success of their program is measured by the proportion of students who 
make occupational selections), a word of caution is in order. No 
record of a student’s likes and dislikes or occupational preferences 
should ever be considered complete and permanent. This is especially 
true if guidance is begun early in his school life. The pupil’s first 
preferences will very likely have little merit, because of his inexperience 
and his lack of ability to give serious consideration to them. As he 
learns more about the various vocational opportunities and also 
more about his own qualifications and possibilities, he will be the more 
able to select intelligently. It is to his advantage to make a choice of 
vocation as early as is consistent with wise choosing, but it is to his 
disadvantage to make this choice before he is as competent to chooBe 
as he might be. Making a choice as early as possible in the interest 
of long preparation, and as late as possible in the interest of cer¬ 
tainty, is a paradoxial statement of two sound principles underlying 
the selection of a vocation. 

After School, What? 

Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1 Before our next meeting, ask five men or women how far they went in 
school and whether a better education would have helped them. Report your 
answers to your group. 

2. Give some of the reasons why boys and girls leave school early. Separate 
these mto two lists, “good” reasons and “poor” reasons 

3 Make a list of ten jobs for which a high sohool education is necessary. 

4. Make a list of ten jobs you could get without a high school education 

5. Which of the jobs on your lists offer the greatest opportunity for advance¬ 
ment in later years? Why? 

6. list five jobs which are not open to a hoy or girl fifteen years of age. 

7. Many employers will not hire boys and girls fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
Give some reasons for this attitude 

8 Make a list of the jobs held by members of your group during summer vaca- 
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tion, after school, and on Saturdays. Check those jobs on the list which you 
believe offer opportunities for advancement. 

9. Make a list of ten occupations which are less important today than they 
have been in the past, as the result of inventions. 

10. Name some work formerly done by women which is now being performed 
by men in factories or other plants. 

11. lis t some occupations which have grown out of the invention of electric 
lighting and the motion picture. 

12 What should you know about an occupation before you finally decide to 
enter it? Should the disadvantages of an occupation keep you from entering it? 
Can you think of any occupation that does not have both advantages and 
disadvantages? 

SHOULD I QUIT SCHOOL TO GO TO WORK? 

Each year thousands of high school boys and girls quit school, 
giving the reason, “I have to quit school to go to work.” Probably 
in not one case out of twenty is this a valid and justifiable reason for 
leaving school. The possibilities of earning some money, of getting 
away from schoolwork, and of being one’s “own boss, ” have attracted 
literally thousands of boys and girls away from educational institutions 
and so prevented them from being adequately prepared for bigger 
positions. 

There are several ways to discourage this withdrawal from school, 
but probably the best way is to show actual results right in the com¬ 
munity. The first step is to make up a list of boys and girls who left 
the local high school before graduation in order to go to work. They 
are present in any community and, especially if they are old enough 
now to appreciate their lack of adequate preparation, will be glad to 
assist the school in emphasizing the importance of continued education. 
In so far as possible, each of these workers is investigated, then a final 
report showing occupations, hours, conditions of employment, oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement, wages, etc., is prepared and placed on the 
board or, better still, mimeographed for discussion. It is quite 
possible, too, that one or more of these former students would be glad 
to appear before the group and relate his experiences and discuss 
his handicaps. 

It is true that some boys and girls must leave school in order to 
go to work, and consequently an entire program, or a part of a pro¬ 
gram, should be devoted to procedures of finding out about jobs, mak¬ 
ing application, and, especially, continuing education through part-time 
courses, correspondence courses, night schools, etc. Although the 
major emphasis should be upon discouraging students from quitting 
school, yet a perfectly logical minor emphasis is upon ways and means 
of continuing education in cases where the student actually does leave. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 

One of the most important decisions that a student is called upon 
to make is that concerning his future vocational career. An attractive 
and striking illustration for introducing this topic is the following 
little skit. 


Situation: Railroad conductor coming down the aisle of a passenger coach 
collecting tickets 

Conductor: “Ticket, please.” 

Passenger: “I don’t have a ticket.” 

Conductor (taking out his receipt book): “Where are you going?” 

Passenger: “Oh, I don’t carel I’m just going anywhere.” 

Conductor: “What I Just going anywhere? Why are you on the train?” 

Passenger: “Oh, I’m just nding.” 

Conductor stares at him a moment, walks up the aisle, meets the brakeman, and 
says, “We’ve got a nut in this car. At the first stop wire ahead for the pohce to 
meet us at the second stop. We’ll put this bird where he belongs.” 

The student who does not know where he is going—or who is not 
giving it serious consideration—is just as crazy as the individual on 
the train with no ticket and no destination in mind. Yet there are 
thousands of high school students who are just as stupid. Just riding 
anywhere and getting off at nowhere. And probably half of the stu¬ 
dents who graduate from college each year have little or no idea 
where they are going The resultant loss, to the students and to society 
in general, in time, money, and personal satisfaction is staggering. 

A program based on this idea might follow some such outline as 
this: 


1. Why go anywhere ? 5. 

2 Planning the trip. 6. 

3 The price of the ticket. 7. 
4. Other details of the tnp 8. 


Getting on the right tram. 

Actions and behavior on the tram. 
Getting off at the right station. 
After getting off at the station. 


WORK: THE NEED AND THE JOY OF IT 

“I know what pleasure is, for I have done good work.”—R. L. 
Stevenson. 

“I pity no man because he has to work. I envy the man who has a 
work worth doing, and does it well.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 

A. Why people work 

1. Have the students suggest reasons such as the following: 

a. To earn a living, d To contribute to welfare. 

b. To perform a duty. e. For fame and honor. 

c. To educate oneself. /, To occupy one’s time or mind. 

g. For the joy that comes from work. 
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2. Discuss several outstanding persons whose lives illustrate one or more 
of these reasons. Thomas Edison, Abraham Lincoln, Luther Burba nk, 
Clara Barton, etc. 

3. Discuss people you know who work because they enjoy it. 

4. Tell or dramatize a story which shows the joy of work. 

5. Give personal instances of the joy of accomplishment. 

B. How we depend upon the work of others. 

1. Make a list of occupations which are carried on to satisfy other people’s 
needs Show how each is necessary. 

2. Illustrate with articles from newspapers and magazines how we are 
dependent upon the work of others 

3. What would happen m our community if the Bupply of food from the 
outside were cut oS for ten days? 

4. List all the reasons you can why people depend upon one another and 
work together. 

5. Make a list of the things which people of our city own for common use. 

6. What are the advantages of having a government-owned post office 

7. Suggest other public utilities whose ownership by the government 
might be vocationally advantageous to the people. 

THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 

The study of occupations is a very highly specialized subject and 
cannot be adequately handled by the average home room sponsor. 
However, something can be done to induce the member to think 
about his future. Probably the best single way is to begin with a 
discussion of a vocation with which the members are somewhat 
familiar. This will insure student participation in the program. 
Some suggested topics for such discussions are the following: 

1. The place and importance of the occupation 

2. The work and activities of the vocation 

3. Conditions of work, hours, equipment, safety, recreation, etc. 

4. Qualifications and preparations required. 

5. Regularity of employment. 

6. Remunerations—money, satisfaction. 

7. Opportunities for advancement 

8. Opportunities for additional education and training. 

9. The future possibilities of the occupation. 

10 General advantages and disadvantages. 1 

MY VOCATION 

Often it is possible to have adult employees appear before groups 
and tell about their work A main advantage of the home room setting 
for this purpose is to be found in the fact that it represents a small 
group of students, and questions come easily and naturally. Of course, 

1 See p. 283 for suggested sources of occupational information. 
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only the more common vocations should be represented. Even some 
of these may not be interesting vocationally to some students, but 
because of their relation to the students' lives they should be attractive 
to all. Although it may not be possible to schedule many outsiders 
for these programs, yet it is possible to schedule students whose 
parents represent particular occupations to present the various topics 
Illustrative vocations are: 

1. The man or woman in uniform. 

a. Mailman. d. Streetcar or bus motorman. 

&. Policeman. e. Soldier. 

c. Elevator operator. /. Nurse 

2. The man or woman behind the counter. 

o Jeweler. d. Grocer. 

b. Druggist. e. Waiter. 

c Salesman. /. News dealer. 

3. The man or woman in overalls. 

a. Plumber. d. Factory worker 

b. Machinist e. Painter. 

c. Carpenter. / Engineer. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF A VOCATION 

A picture of both sides of an occupation, the agreeable and the 
disagreeable, may be brought out by the compilation of a list showing 
the pleasant and the unpleasant features of various lines of work. 
A good way to begin the construction of this picture is to ask the 
members to suggest occupations which they might like to enter and 
those which they might not like to enter. Of course, not all members 
will agree; but if several careers are noted on the board and the argu¬ 
ments for and against each are listed and discussed, the home room 
member will be much more discriminating in his attitude toward the 
various occupations. Too, disagreements as to advantages and 
disadvantages will be beneficial. 

In some schools the students are asked to begin early and keep a 
list of the occupations which they think they might like to follow. 
This list is added to and subtracted from as the student learns 
more about careers. Probably, as he becomes older and passes from 
grade to grade, his list becomes smaller and narrower, until finally 
it is a fairly easy task for him to decide on what he wishes to do. 
While it is desirable that the student begin to consider his career as 
early as possible, it is also desirable that he make his final decision as 
late as possible, consistent with his opportunities for making prepara¬ 
tion for and entering it. 
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RATING AN OCCUPATION 

The main elements or characteristics of an occupation may be rated 
on some such device as that shown below. In order to allow for 
student preferences, it is a good plan to include only eight or ten 
occupations and ask the members of the group to fill in the five or 
six vocations in which they are most interested. Having the students 
rate those already included will give practice in rating their own, in 
case theirs are not included in the original lists. These occupations 
are rated from 0 to 10 on each characteristic indicated in the first 
column. For instance, a teacher would be rated 10 on the first item, 
while a gambler would be rated 0. Disagreements in ratings are to 
be expected; the main idea is to cause the students to think seriously 
about vocational qualities. 


Characteristic 

Teacher | 

Farmer 

1 Plumber 

Laborer 

Lawyer 










Respect for the occupation 



1 












Opportunity for service 















Remuneration 















Regularity of employment 















Qualifications necessary 









— 

— 

— 



— 

Opportunity for advancement 











Health and safety 















Desirable associations 















Total 
















CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 

Another good device for use in leading the student to think dis¬ 
criminatingly about his future work is the following occupations 
questionnaire. 

1. Is the occupation easy to enter?_To get out of?- 

2. Is the demand for it small, average, or great?-Where?- 

3. Does it offer steady work?_Permanent work?- 

4. Is it growing in importance?_Why or why not?- 
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5. Does it offer good opportunities for promotion?_ 

6. Is the pay satisfactory now?-Will it be later?__ 

7. Are the hours of employment satisfactory?-What are they?_ 

8. Will you get a vacation?_How long?-When?_ 

9. Is the work healthy or unhealthy or dangerous?_ _ 

10. Will your associations be with uplifting and desirable people?_ 

11. Can you see any way in which it might have a bad effect on you?. 

12. Are you really interested m this occupation?_Why?_ 

13. Are you physically fitted for this work?-Mentally fitted?_ 

14. Does it offer opportunities for further growth and education?__ 

15. Does it offer service to humanity?-—Just how?__ 


Questions on Vocations 1 

1 Make a list of ten occupations, telling, in each case, how long you t.hinlr it 
would take to get the necessary education. 

2 List several occupations which are especially dangerous. 

3. Name several occupations which are especially safe. 

4. List several vocations which appear to have good social standing. 

5. Should a girl plan her life career? Why or why not? 

6. Make a list of ten occupations for which women are better fitted than men, 
ten for which they are equally fitted, ten for which they are less fitted, and ten 
which they should avoid. 

7. List and discuss some reasons for failures in vocations 

8. Does the working girl have a better opportunity to marry than the one who 
stays at home? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. Does a man show his caliber by the occupation he chooses? Reasons? 

10. Ib it possible for a burglar or a gambler to attain lasting success? 

11. Just how may a person’s smile be as valuable as money? 

12. What is meant by an ideal? Goal? Motive? 

13. What is meant by stumbling or drifting into an occupation? 

14. How does environment influence the choice of a career? 

15. What is your definition of the following terms? 

o Personality. c Perseverance. 

6. Initiative. d. Character. 

10. The following qualities are fundamental for success in almost any occupa¬ 
tion. What do they imply? 

a Health g. Persistence. * m Memory. 

5 Interest. h. Honesty. n. Reliability 

c. Endurance i. Promptness. o. Foresight. 

d. Energy. j. Cooperation. p. Will power. 

e. Accuracy. k. Thoroughness q. Thrift. 

S' Enthusiasm. 1. Common sense r. Judgment. 

17. The following types of people are “assets” to society. Draw up a balance 
sheet and show what types of people would be listed as “liabilities.” 

1 V. A. Teeter, "A Syllabus in Vocational Guidance,” pp. 60-62, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1928. 
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а. The honest. 

б. The moral 

c The healthy. 

d. The thrifty. 

e. The taxpayer 


f. The law-abiding. 

g. The intelligent. ■ 

h. The courageous 
i The tactful 

3 . The serious-minded 


fc" The charitable. v 

l. The trustworthy. 

m. The broadminded. 

n. The industrious. 1 
o The unselfish. 


18 Why is it a good plan to have a second choice in selecting a career? 

19, What vocations m your community require the longest period of training? 
What vocations require the shortest period of training? 

20 What is a hobo? Drifter? Misfit? Floater? 


SUBJECTS AND VOCATIONS 

Increasingly, school subjects are being related to the possible future 
occupations of students, and no program of educational guidance is 
complete without a serious attempt to correlate these two. Home 
room programs, discussion, and personal guidance may profitably 
be built around a suggested “List of Occupations Based on a Subject 
Interest.” Another good device is a large chart on which are listed 
ten or twelve main fields of vocational activity. At the left of the 
chart is a list of the curricular offerings of the school. Under each 
occupation a subject is checked as “required” or as “suggested elec¬ 
tive.” Still another device is based on student “guesses ” as to which 
subjects would be “required,” “desirable,” and “not required” for 
particular vocations. Incidentally, such a study should be valuable 
to the teachers as well as to the students. 


Education and Occupations 

1. Make a list of the occupations which require no more than a grade school 
education. Are these occupations highly desirable? Why or why not? 

2. List some occupations in. which a high school education, while not specifically 
required, might be very helpful 

3 Suggest some vocations in which a high school education is necessary. Do 
these occupations pay more than those of the two preceding lists? 

4. Now make a list of the vocations for which a college education is required. 
Are these occupations of a higher type than any of thoBe on the other lists? If bo, 
what makes them so ? 

6 Could evening schools, continuation schools, business colleges, and cor¬ 
respondence schools be helpful to all of the workers included m your four lists? 
Check each one and see. 

6. In general, would it be better for a student to stay in school and complete his 
education, or drop out and go to work and then complete his education in any of the 
schools mentioned above? Give reasons for your answer. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

There may be a danger that a general discussion of important 
elements of character may not be particularly valuable, owing to the 
sermonizing attitude usually present, and also to the fact that these 
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qualities are not specifically related to occupational pursuits. How¬ 
ever, even preaching about these qualities will be more beneficial 
than giving no attention at all to them. Perhaps a better way to 
present these elements is to have the students pretend they are 
employers and list the qualities they would want in their prospective 
employees. Another plan is for each student to analyze his vocational 
hero, listing the traits that he considers essential. 

Probably the best method of showing the importance of various 
personal traits and qualifications is to develop a rating chart something 
like that shown on p. 282. About one-half of the occupations may be 
suggested by the teacher or committee and the other half by the 
individual student. All qualities are rated on a scale of 0 to 10. 
Naturally, the student’s rating of his vocational choice and himself 
should correlate somewhat closely. A comparison of his rating of 
himself with his ratings of some of the occupations will, of course, 
immediately eliminate them. It should be emphasized that this 
rating should not be considered final—that continued thought along 
the lines suggested will bring the final answer later. 

SECURING INFORMATION ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 

It is very important that occupational information be as complete 
and as accurate as possible. Of course, in the limited time available 
for such a discussion it will not be possible to cover all or any occupa¬ 
tions in as detailed a manner as might be desired; however, it will be 
entirely possible to sketch the main points of preparation, conditions, 
service, requirements, future, etc. Care must be taken to insure 
that all information is accurate and fair. A biased employee, a news¬ 
paper story, or an injured or disgruntled former worker, for instance, 
may present information in anything but a true light. All of the 
following sources may be easily worked into an appropriate program, 
or several programs. 

1. Books, magazines, and newspapers—descriptions, stories, pictures. 

2 Observation of vocations in the community. 

3. Interviews with father and other working members of the family. 

4 Interviews with individuals outside of the family. 

5. Actual working experiences—tryout, apprentice, and part-time 

6. School courses in social science, vocational guidance, etc. 

7. School clubs and organizations reflecting occupations. 

8 Discussions led by outside speakers. 

9 Tnps to see the activities and conditions in various occupations. 

10 Educational motion pictures, slides, charts, graphs, etc 

11 Radio talks, debates, reports, dramatizations, etc 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT VACANCIES 

This topic belongs in any program of vocational guidance or educa¬ 
tion. Jobs are obtained through many agencies but principally those 
listed below. The service, expense, accessibility, advantages, and 
disadvantages of each of these should be discussed. A natural place to 
begin this discussion is the “Help Wanted” sections of the daily 
newspapers. Incidentally, in order to warn the students of the 
dangers of the “Help Wanted” columns found in cheap publications, 
it would be well to bring illustrations of these to the meeting and dis¬ 
cuss them also. 

1. School placement services. 

2. Private employment agencies. 

3 Public, state, and federal agencies. 

4 Newspaper and magazine advertisements. 

5. Window and bulletin-board cards and notices. 

6 Employment services of large corporations and organizations. 

7. Miscellaneous sources, friends, etc. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A WORKING CERTIFICATE 

This important topic should include a discussion of the reasons for 
state and national child labor laws, compulsory attendance laws, etc., 
as well as the procedures and forms themselves. A brief history of 
child labor would not only be interesting but also valuable to the 
members of the group The method of obtaining a working certificate 
may be easily and effectively dramatized; a skit in two or three 
short scenes shows the procedures to be followed. The blank used 
may have already been copied on the blackboard and the information 
written in by the applicant. The certificate may also be copied on 
the board. The fact that the state and the nation are attempting to 
protect boys and girls should be strongly emphasized. 

THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 

A letter of application, usually written for the purpose of obtaining 
an interview (without which few jobs are ever given), should represent 
a good and accurate advertisement of the writer. The ideal is a 
presentation so interesting and attractive that it stands out clearly 
in a stack of such letters. A good way to begin is to write down a 
list of the most important things about which the employer should 
know. After these have been classified to fit into particular para¬ 
graphs or parts, the letter itself may be written, and probably rewrit¬ 
ten, even several times. Before being mailed, it should be checked 
by a teacher or other competent critic. This letter is too important 
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to be just “dashed off” and mailed. The following directions are 

suggestive. 

A. Content of the letter. 

1 The position or the land of work interested m. 

2 Age of applicant Sometimes height, weight, etc , also. 

3. Qualifications—education, training, etc. 

4. Previous experience—names and addresses of firms, length of service, 
activities, etc. 

5 References—names and addresses; several but not many. 

6. Request for a personal interview. 

7 Name, address, and telephone number. 

B. General form of the letter 

1. The letter should be businesslike, brief, and to the point. 

2 It should represent good English expression 

3. Grammar, spelling, and punctuation must be correct 

4. Personal qualifications should be described simply, no bragging. 

C. Mechanical form of the letter. 

1 Standard size, plain white paper should be used 

2. Only one side of the paper should be written on 

3. The letter should be written with pen and ink, or typewritten with 
sample of handwriting added 

4. It should be neat and clean. 

THE INTERVIEW 

Applying for a position may be easily dramatized. A good plan is 
for the entire group to work out the plan for the interview. As each 
item in the program is suggested and discussed, it is written on the 
blackboard, and at the conclusion of the program a summary or outline 
of the main points may be made by erasing the less important details 
Such items as the following will constitute the outline. 

1 How to arrange for the interview. 

2 Where and how to present letters of recommendation. 

3 When to apply for a position 

4. How to prepare for the interview 

a. Preparing answers to questions sure to be asked. 

b. Dress and grooming 

c. Learning name of employer. 

5. Courtesy in entering tbe office and stating mission 

6. Procedure to be followed on being interviewed. 

a. Talking about self, education, experience, qualifications, etc. 

b. Answering questions. .' 
c Closing the interview. 

7. Manners and courtesy during the interview. 

8. The proper way of leaving. 
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A dramatization, contrasting tlie proper and the improper -ways of 
applying for a position, is excellent for the general school assembly. 
Incidentally, the proper way should be dramatized last. 

HOLDING A JOB 

Getting a position is only a first short step in the direction of 
vocational success. The second, longest, and most important step 
is holding the job, or advancing through it to another. 

1. An employee is selected on the basis of certain personal qualifications 
Are these qualifications less important after he has the job? Just as important? 
More important? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Just what does “vocational success 1 ' mean? Illustrate. 

3. List some important ways m which an employee can continue to give satis¬ 
factory service, that is, hold on to his job. 

4. Why is his attitude towards his superiors of utmost importance to the 
worker? Illustrate. 

5. Explain, “Every worker is a competitor with all his fellow workers.” 

6. Just how can a worker compete successfully with his fellow workers? 

7. Should a worker look forward to promotion? Why or why not? 

8. What should he his attitude if he fails to wm a coveted promotion? Why? 

9 On what are promotions usually based? Why? 

10 Explain, “A worker should be a learner until he dies or retires.” Do you 
believe this? Reasons? 

11 List some ways in which a worker can continue to learn. 

Competition - 

1. Explain, “Every worker competes with himself.” Do you agree? 
Reasons? 

2. Explain, “Every worker competes with his fellow workers ” Agree? 

3. Competition m nearly all fields is now stiffer than ever before Why? 

4. In which occupations do you suppose competition is stiffest? Why? 

5. In which vocations do you suppose competition is least stiff? Why? 

6. As a worker, would you like to have little or great competition? 

7. What things help an individual to meet competition? 

8. Does competition usually mean increased benefits for consumers? Why? 

Questions for Discussion 

1 What is meant by blind-alley employment? Why is it blind alley ? Is the 
alley blind or the worker blind? Give reasons for your answer 

2 What should you do if you get mto a blind alley? How can you do it? 

3 How may a blind-alley job cost the worker thousands of dollars? 

4 Which is more important, starting or ultimate salary? Why? 

5 Which is better, a high salaried job winch you dislike or a lower salaried 
job that you really like? Give reasons for your answer. 

6 Which is better, short hours and high wages m dangerous work, or long 
hours and lower wages m work with less risk? Why? 

7 Is a high school student competent to decide on his career? Reasons? 

8 Do you think that a student should follow some occupation because his 
parents want him to ? Why or why not? If not, what can he do, and how can he 
do it? 
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9. Do you think that a parent has any right to dictate his child’s choice of an 
occupation? Give reasons for your answer 

10. Do you beheve that your “likes” and “dislikes” m school subjects have 
aiiy relation to the career you should follow? How and in what way? 

11 Is there any relation between a hobby and a future career? 

12 “My job is my hobby.” Do you beheve this? Why or why not? 

13 “Four out of five workers are, or have been, misfits ” Why? 

14. Who is to blame for misfits? How can misfitting be avoided? 

15. Do you think that a person should ever be entirely satisfied with hiB voca¬ 
tion? Why or why not? 

16 Lis t some vocations that have been eliminated by modern machinery 

17 Lis t some vocations that have appeared because of modern machinery. 

18 Under what conditions is it wise to leave one vocation for another? 

19. Why did your father choose his vocation? Has he been satisfied with it? 
Could he have done it better if he had gone to a school such as yours? Why or 
why not? 

20 What is the difference between job, occupation, and career? 

21 Should you avoid an overcrowded occupation because it is overcrowded? 
What are your reasons? 

22. What is meant by “human waste in industry”? Why is it waste? Whose 
fault is it? How can such waste be prevented? 

23 Should a man marry before he is well established vocationally? 

24 Explain, “Put off your vocational decision as long as possible.” 

25 Bring in examples of spurious “Help Wanted” advertisements. Why do 
you believe that these advertisements are “phony”? 

26. What is an occupational disease? Give several illustrations. 

27. What can be done to reduce these dangers? 

28 Do “hand workers” contribute more to civilization than “head-workers”? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

29. Would limiting the number of workers m an occupation be desirable? 

30 Do you think a worker should really begin at the bottom? Reasons? 

31. Explain, “There’s always room at the top ” How can one work up? 

32 If you were asked to name the one most important point to consider in the 
selection of a vocation, what would you say? Reasons? 

33 Why is it more difficult to chooseavocationnowthanitwasafewyearsago? 
34. Is country life more desirable than city life? Reasons? 

35 Should the minim um age of workers be raised to twenty? Reasons? 

36 Do you beheve that any occupation is really overcrowded? Reasons? 

37 Why is it difficult for an older person to change occupations? 

38 Which is more important, interest or ability? Why? 

39 Does education guarantee vocational success? Why or why not? 

40 Why have phrenology, palm reading, astrology, fortunetelling, signature 
analyzing, etc., been labeled “false guidance”? 
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CHAPTER XVI 

MORAL AND ETHICAL GUIDANCE 

Character, of some type or other, is absolutely fundamental to any 
kind of civilization—ancient or modem—and, consequently, the 
development of it has always been, and probably always will be, a 
most important emphasis in any civilization’s educational plan. In 
our own country the earliest school law, the Order of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, issued in 1647, stressed the importance of 
moral and religious training. So did the Ordinance of 1787, which 
granted land for public education. At the present time every state 
has legal provisions requiring this instruction. These laws vary 
from one provision in Delaware to thirty-seven specific enactments in 
Washington. At least seventeen states have a definitely organized 
program. In short, character training has always been an important 
objective in American education. 1 

Narrowly considered, the basic objectives of moral instruction 
have changed but little in recent times; courage is still courage, respect 
is still respect, and honesty is still honesty. However, some of the 
ways of expressing or utilizing these and other ethical characteristics 
have changed, owing to the newer settings of modem life. But, in 
general, character is still character. 

As was pointed out earlier in this volume, the greatest recent 
changes in our character education program have been in methods and 
procedures. Formerly, this program was largely of a negative 
(prohibitory, disciplinary, preceptual, thou shalt not) and a leam- 
about (slogans, maxims, oaths, golden texts, illustrations) type, while 
the modem conception of it is a more positive, constructive, and 
dynamic type, based mostly on actions in natural situations. Although 
there is still considerable disagreement among teachers on the concepts 
of these methods, they represent fairly accurately the so-called 
methods of character instruction, the direct and the indirect. A 
very brief description of these is pertinent here. 2 

1 An excellent brief history of The Development of Character Education in the 
United States may be found in Chap. I of the Sixth Yearbook of the Chicago Princi¬ 
pal’s Club, 1931. 

2 A more complete discussion of these methods will be found in the author’s 
“Character Education,” Chaps VI, VII, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
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The Direct Method,—In this method an attempt is made to 
develop desirable ideals, virtues, or traits by analyzing, discussing 
illustrating, and applying them, and by memorizing slogans, creeds, 
codes, oaths, verses, and golden texts that embody them. Ail of our 
early schoolbooks, for example, taught kindness, courage, mercy, 
gratitude, honesty, humility, truthfulness, and similar qualities by 
precept. It is largely, though not wholly, a “learn about and pass an 
examination” procedure. 

In general, the main advantages or strengths of this method are 
that it (1) is definite and specific in its emphases; (2) is systematic, 
complete, and often economical; (3) definitely places responsibility 
for instruction; (4) provides opportunities for conscious choices; 
(5) offers opportunities for generalization and application; and (6) 
provides for the development of emotionalized attitudes. 

The most important disadvantages or weaknesses of the direct 
method are: (1) it may result in merely a cold and formal lesson;.(2) it 
may be unattractive—schoolish and bookish—to the student; (3) it 
does not guarantee the acquisition of desirable ideals and habits— 
only a knowledge of them; (4) it may result in an unintelligent respect 
for “authority”; (5) it may not be timely; (6) only those teachers 
definitely charged with the task need feel any responsibility for 
developing particular traits and actions resulting therefrom; and (7) 
the teacher's own personality may vitiate moral improvement. 

The Indirect Method.—This method of character education begins 
with a natural setting or situation and stresses the importance of 
solving the immediate problems it offers. Usually, it provides 
opportunities in which the student can, through actual practice, 
establish the trait desired. Some knowledge is, of course, basic, but 
the main emphasis is upon doing, performing, and practicing. This 
method is in line with the modem conception of “learning by doing.” 

The main advantages of the indirect method are: (I) it is natural; 
(2) it offers opportunities for frequent practice; (3) usually it is very 
timely; (4) it provides opportunities for discussion and reasoning by 
students; (5) it offers opportunities for conscious choices—and the 
results of such choices are usually immediately apparent; (6) it develops 
and capitalizes proper emotional reactions; and (7) it emphasizes 
character as underlying and integrating the whole personality. 

New York, 1935. Shorter accounts will be found m Chap. Ill, Problems of 
Method in Character Education, Seventh Yeaibook, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Association, 1932; and Chap. Ill, A Mosaic of 
Current Theory and Practice in Character Education, Sixth Yearbook , Chicago 
Principals’ Club, 1931 
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Both Direct and Indirect Methods Are Useful.—As indicated above, 
both the direct and the indirect methods of character training have 
advantages and disadvantages; and, hence, some happy combination of 
them appears to be preferable to the use of either plan alone. The 
methods are supplementary, rather than antagonistic. They concern 
the same children, very often utilize the same materials, and always 
have the same ultimate objectives. In this connection Charters 
states: 

As a matter of general policy, it is clear to the writer that the basic method 
of moral ins truction is the indirect method; but on those occasions when this 
method fails to control moral situations, the direct method should be used as 
an auxiliary. That is to say, when school activities do not adequately teach 
traits, a direct drive upon them can wisely be made. . . . Direct moral 
instruction is ‘the moppmg-up battalion’ which consolidates the gains made 
by indirect moral instruction. 1 

The Report of the Committee on Character Education of the 
National Education Association includes this statement: 2 “Direct 
moral instruction is, to be sure, but one phase of moral education in the 
school; it may be a minor phase, yet of sufficient importance to make 
its omission a serious handicap.” 

In summary, although probably the indirect method of character 
education should be emphasized, there is a place for the direct. And 
the intelligent and conscientious character educator will continue 
to study, investigate, and experiment with any and all methods to the 
end that effectiveness in ethical instruction may be attained. 

Suggestions for Teaching Conduct.—The space available does not 
permit of a detailed discussion of the materials for and the methods of 
teaching conduct, but a few basic and rather widely agreed-upon 
principles will serve as a background for the presentation of quite an 
extensive array of suggested programs. More detailed treatments 
may be found in any of the standard books on character education 
listed in the bibliography. 

1. A Favorable Attitude toward Character Training Should Be 
Developed .—An ideal will not become firmly established unless a desire 
for it exists—a desire that motivates this learning. The starting 
point of this desire is a favorable attitude. Moral instruction is not 
too popular with young people, largely because of the weaknesses 
implied by the following suggestions for teaching conduct. For 
instance, sermonizing, a lack of student participation, evaluation, and 

1 W. W. Charters, “The Teaching of Ideals,” pp. 184, 185, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1927. 

*P. 67. 
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application, indefinite material, artificial situations, a lack of variety 
and improper placement, all help to make this instruction uninteresting 
and lacking in vitality. 

The teacher herself must have a favorable attitude toward ethical 
training before she can ever hope to begin the development of a favor¬ 
able attitude on the part of her students. 1 She may even have to 
rearrange her philosophy of education. She most certainly will have 
to rearrange it if she is more interested in student achievement in her 
formal subjects than she is in the student's more complete and har¬ 
monious living. 

2. Very Definite Material Should Be Selected. —Pointedness in 
attack cannot be attained by considering too many or too inclusive 
topics. Focusing attention on definite fundamental elements is 
necessary. A dozen items forcefully presented are worth much more 
than twice as many presented only half as well. Encouraging the 
students to assist in selecting and developing topics will be beneficial 
in discovering their “aide" of the problems—so frequently ignored— 
and will also help to develop a favorable reception because they have 
personally contributed 

3. A Wide Variety of Illustrative Material Should Be Used. —Variety 
in types of material, as well as variety in methods of presentation, 
makes for attractiveness on any program. Stories, pictures, and other 
material from literature, history, biography, science, etc., may be 
capitalized, as well as similar material of more local and personal 
significance, such, for instance, as that commonly classified as good 
sportsmanship. While there is a place for both of these types of 
illustrative material—the more distant and the more local—the 
former is probably overemphasized and the latter underemphasized, 
in the average school. The former is likely to be so distant and 
unreal that there is a consequent danger of failure of application. 
Consider, for a moment, how uninteresting to the average student 
must the oft-repeated stories of the thriftiness of Franklin, the bee, 
and the ant become, and how interesting to him—and just as valuable 
—would be the many personal illustrations represented in any home 
room group. 

4. Feminine as Well as Masculine Ideals and Materials Should Be 
Utilized. —The usual course of moral instruction is a boy's course. 
If the reader doubts this, let him examine several different courses 
and note the extent to which girls’ interests and ideals are ignored. 
It is true, of course, that such traits as unselfishness, kindness, and 

1 See H. B Levey, Teacher or Educator in Character Education? Clearing 
House, 7:17-21, September, 1932. 
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honesty know no gender, but at the same time the ways in which boys 
and girls express these traits in actions often differ considerably. 
Moreover, it should be as easy for a boy to recognize and appreciate 
real lessons from the lives of great women as it would for a girl to recog¬ 
nize and appreciate similar lessons from the lives of great men. Of 
course, some traits may be more peculiarly applicable to girls than 
to boys, and vice versa. 

5. All Materials Should Be Carefully Placed .—Traits, situations, 
and illustrations should be classified and assigned to particular school 
levels. It is just as necessary to place material for moral instruction 
appropriately as it is to place any other kind of educational oppor¬ 
tunity where it will be most beneficial. There are, of course, possi¬ 
bilities of suitable adaptations to varying age and grade levels of almost 
all topics. Timeliness is also important in the placement of materials. 

6. Natural Learning Situations Should Be Selected and Capitalized .— 
Learning about traits of character apart from the situations in which 
they function is probably a waste of time. Ideals do not exist for 
themselves but for their possibility of functioning in habits. Home 
room and school situations of all kinds demand formal and informal 
disoussion as well as practice in the discharge of various types of 
responsibilities which offer educative settings for character training. 

7. Provision Should Be Made for Student Discussion and Reasoning. 
The justification of ideals and attitudes should be considered about 
as important as the establishment of them. The individual must not 
be a blind reactor—an automaton—but an intelligent being capable 
of discriminating and evaluating, and thus constantly and continuously 
helping to refine, as well as accept, social and ethical ideals and prac¬ 
tices. Duly constituted authority must be recognized and respected, 
but intelligent respect is far preferable to blind acceptance. 

8. Both Direct and Indirect Methods Should Be Utilized .—As was 
pointed out earlier in this chapter, the direct and the indirect methods 
of character training are not completely antithetical but supplementary 
rather—both ends of the same process, and both may be utilized to 
good advantage. The student's school life and home life are full of 
opportunities which may be capitalized indirectly, and, of course, the 
topics .used directly may come from almost anywhere. 

9. The Place of Rewards and Punishments Should Not Be Overlooked. 
Various types of rewards and penalties, especially those that appeal 
strongly and immediately to the student, are commonly used in char¬ 
acter training. The usual rewards are group, individual, and self¬ 
approval: marks, credits, promotions, insignia, prizes, privileges, 
awards, letters, honor listings, etc. Punishments are usually more or 
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less the opposites of these—penalties, withdrawal of privileges, deten¬ 
tion, corporal punishment, ineligibility, nonpromotion, low marks 
etc. Although all of these are widely used, there is a danger that 
attention may come to be centered on the reward or the avoidance of 
punishment and not on the trait itself. 

10. Intelligent Generalization and Application Should Be Made.— 
A lesson without a personal application is a lesson not learned; a 
lesson with a personal application but without intelligent generaliza¬ 
tion is a lesson only half learned; a lesson with a personal application 
and an intelligent generalization is a lesson fully learned. Because 
the old theory of formal discipline or automatic transfer of training 
is now largely discredited, there must be a wise and forceful emphasis 
upon both generalization and application. 

11. Serious Attempts Should Be Made to Measure Success and 
Progress. —Diagnosis, training, and measurement are three essential 
and inseparable procedures in moral or in any other kind of education. 
The first and the third of these are far more difficult than the 
second, and the third is more difficult than the first. In the more 
indefinite and elusive fields, evaluation is more difficult because it 
must be largely subjective, but it is just as essential here as in those 
fields in which it may be easily and more objectively done. 1 

The Home Room and Moral Guidance.—It has been repeatedly 
pointed out during the last twenty years or so that the so-called extra¬ 
curricular activities offer excellent opportunities for character educa¬ 
tion. Their actual and natural situations can be easily capitalized, 
both directly and indirectly. However, it would be stupid to assume 
that there are not other valuable opportunities for character educa¬ 
tion about the school. Every subject, every classroom exercise, every 
activity, every teacher, and every student—in short, everything about 
the school is a potential source of material for ethical training. 

Because of its unique setting, the home room offers a most excellent 
opportunity—probably the best in the school—for the bringing 
together of all of these possibilities, as well as, of course, for centering 
attention, in a more or less definitely organized manner, on the 
various elements in formal and informal programs, and giving chances 
for training in holding offices, serving on committees, and accepting 
and discharging other responsibilities. In the home room the direct 
and the indirect methods of character education can be most happily 

1 Probably the most complete discussion of this topic is to be found in “Tests of 
Personality and Character,” published in June, 1932, by The American Educa¬ 
tional Research Association It may be obtained from The National Education 
Association, Washington, D C. 
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combined. Further, because of the many possibilities for student 
contribution, there is a great probability that such programs will be 
personally beneficial. 

Earlier in this book suggestions were given concerning the many 
relationships and activities of the home room—all of which are 
potential Bidders of character. The following programs and material 
will indicate some of the possibilities in the more or less direct method 
of teaching proper conduct. Other material suitable for the home 
room program will be found in Chaps. XVII-XXIV. Nearly all of 
the material of these chapters might just about as well have been 
classified as material for moral and ethical guidance. 

Habits 

A Definition of habit. 

1 What is a habit? 

2 How is a habit formed? 

3. What are good habits? Why are they good? 

4. What are bad habits? Why are they bad? 


B How important are habits? 

1 Mental (concentration, imagination, discrimination, etc.). 

2. Physical (eating, walking, talking, etc.) 

3 Social (courtesy, kindness, sympathy, etc.). 

4. Moral (obedience, reverence, reliability, etc.). 

5. Illustrations. 

a. Try to walk “just as prettily" as you can. You will walk most 
awkwardly. 

5. Try to drive your car just as “straight" as you can See how 
you “snake.” 

c. Think bard about your telephone number or your address. Are 
you absolutely sure that you know it? 

d One morning dress automatically, and time yourself. The next 
morning while dressing thmk carefully about each act. See how 
much longer it will take yon this time. 

e. Can you give other illustrations of how habits make for efficiency 
and economy of time and effort? 


C Are the following items habits (or groups of habits)? Give reasons for 
your decisions about each of them. 


1. Cheerfulness 
2 Courtesy. 

3. Laziness. 

4. Promptness. 

5. Thinking. 


8. Intolerance. 
7. Reliability. 
8 Study. 

9. Swearing. 

10. Neatness. 


XI. Carelessness. 

12. Obedience. 

13. Disrespectfulness. 
14 Honesty. 

15. Loyalty. 


How is each of these formed? By whom? Who benefits? Who loses? 
( 
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D. Forming new habits. Explain and illustrate the following suggestions for 
forming habits 

1. Have a strong motive, or better still, several motives. 

2. Don’t set up an impossible goal or ideal. 

3. Tell others about your plan: it will be less easy to retract. 

4. Have confidence in your ability to establish the habit. 

5. Begin your new habit immediately. 

6. Ignore distractions and temptations. 

7. Remember the habit is yours; keep your Belf-respect. 

8. Try hard to improve; dawdling is harmful. 

9. Practice your new habit at every opportunity. 

E. Breaking old habits (recommendations of psychologist William James). 

1. When you make a resolution, begin action at once. Any delay defi¬ 
nitely weakens that resolution and all following ones. 

2. Do not “taper off.” Be diligent in making a firm resolution and then 
sticking to it without giving in to the desire to break off easily. 

F. When should habits be formed? William James says that nearly all habits 
should be established before the age of thirty. Why? 

G. list and discuss ten important habits that you should form during your 
high school days. 

Fear 

Hickman High School 
Columbia, Mo. 

A. What things do people feaT? list them on the board. 

1 Why do people fear these things? 

2. Which of these fears are defensible? Why? 

3. Which of these fears are senseless? Why? 

4. Which of these fears are probably helpful? Why? 

6 Which of these fears are probably harmful? Why? 

6. Just how do feaTS help or harm? 

(a) Physically, (b) Mentally, (c) Morally, (d) Socially. 

7. What is meant by “laughing at your fear”? May it help? How? 

8. “He isn’t afraid of anything.” Do you believe this? Reasons? 

B. True-false questions on fear. 

1. Fear in any shape or form is always a curse to an individual. 

2. Fears acquired in childhood are overcome with difficulty. 

3 Most of the fears of childhood are of external objects. 

4 Fears of later life are usually fears of situations. 

6. Fear cannot be controlled. 

6 Fear destroys initiative 

7. Fear often destroys the joy and effectiveness of living. 

8. Thorough preparation will help to overcome fear of failure. 

9. Fear sometimes takes possession of crowds disastrously. 

10 Reasoning about your fear will help you to overcome it. 
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11. Associating with those who share your fear will help you to get rid 
of it. 

12. Learning how others overcame the same fear will help you. 

13 Whatever depresses the mind devitalizes the body 

14. Everything for which men strive depends on courage. 

15. Nearly all fears are acquired, that is, learned. 

16. Fear is often a means of protection 

17. It is proper for a student to be afraid of his teacher. 

18. Overcoming fears has resulted in our modem civilization. 

C. Debate: “Resolved, that fear is a curse of mankind.'* 

D. Some ways of overcoming fear. Explain and illustrate each. 1 

1. Be curious about any fear-producing situation. 

2. If it is not foolhardy, do something you are afraid to do 

3. Do not allow fear to become established as a habit 

4. Coordinate other activities with fear, whistling, Binging, etc. 

5. “Laugh at yourself** for fears that are groundless and harmful. 

6. Do not be afraid of fear. 

E. Make your own “Psychograph of Fear.** 


My major fears 

Probable origin and cause 

How to overcome 





Truthfulness 

I. What is meant by truthfulness? 

2 What are “white lies”? How do they differ from “black lies*’? 

3. How is truthfulness important in the followmg? 

а. Family life. c. Business 

б. School life. d. Friendships. 

4. List some reasons why people lie. 

5 Analyze each of these reasons. Are they justifiable or not? Why7 
6. Is deceit in games lying? Why or why not? 

7 How can a person “live a lie”? 

8. Should people be deceived m cases of critical illness? Reasons? 

9. Should one ever “speak the painful truth” unasked? Reasons? 

10. What would result if everyone told lies? The truth? 

II. Is exaggeration a form of lying? Why or why not? 

12 What are some common forms of lying in school? 

1 See footnote reference on p. 395. 
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13. How can these be overcome? By whom? When? 

14. “Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them all ” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Explain. Do you believe this? Reasons? 

Honesty to Sele 

I. What is meant by honesty? 

2 What is meant by honesty to self? Illustrate. 

3. Discuss honesty to self with regard to: 

a. Health. c. Sleep. e. Appointments 

b. Dress. d. Promises. /. Confidences 

4. Does honesty to self include consideration for conscience? How? 

5 Ib honesty to self basic to all other forms of honesty? Why? 

6. Does “bluffing” represent honesty to self? Why or why not? 

7 Does “lying” represent honesty to self? Why or why not? 

8 Does “cheating” represent honesty to self? Why or why not? 

9. Who suffers most from dishonesty to self? Why? 

10 How does honesty contribute to self-respect? 

II. How does self-respect make for success? 

12. What are the rewards of honesty to self? 

13 What are the punishments or penalties for the lack of it? 

14. What does the following quotation mean? 

“To thme own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.”—Shakespeare. 

15. Would a good community result where every one was honest with himself ? 

16. “There is only one failure in life possible, and that is not to be true to the 
best one knows.” Explain. Do you believe it? Reasons? 

Honesty 

Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. What are Borne motives that lead to cheating in school? 

2. How can we encourage honesty during a test? 

3. Should it be necessary for a teacher to keep constant watch? Reasons? 

4. Will someone constantly watch us when we are adults? 

. 5. Why is it we always hesitate to trust a cheater? 

6 Might a student cheat on an examination and still be dependable? 

7. Would you be willing to trust a cheater as your class treasurer? 

8 What should be the attitude of an honest toward a dishonest student? 

9 Bill is caught cheating during a test. He admits his dishonesty. What 
should be done with him? Should he be required to take the test again? Should 
a percentage be deducted from his mark? Should he be debarred from positions 
of honor and trust? Should he be reported to hiB family? 

10. Suppose that Bill had not been caught cheating, but, because his conscience 
hurt him, he went to the teacher and confessed his aotion. How should the teacher 
receive him? What should the teacher do? Why does it take real manhood to 
confess a fault and try to make amends for it? 
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11 . Whom does cheating in school injure? When and under what conditions 
should one student help another on notebooks and night work? When should one 
student not help another in his work? Why? 

12 Why does dishonesty in little things usually lead to dishonesty in bigger 
things? Does honesty act in the same way? Illustrate. 

13 Why is it important for the student to form a code of personal honesty at 
the beginning of his school life? 

14. “Copying home work is all right if you are not caught.” Believe this? 

15. “Stealing is all right if you are not caught.” Believe this? 

16. How does cheating affect one’s character? 

17 Discuss the following topics, from the standpoint of honesty. 

a. Damaging school property purposely. 

i. Keeping promises given to teachers and friends. 

c. Helping in lessons; in examinations 

d. Writing your own excuses for absences. 

e. Forging parent’s name to report cards. 

/ Taking things from desks or lockers 

g Misuse of textbooks and library books 

h. Taking unfair advantage during games. 

t. Misbehaving when teacher is absent from the room. 

3 Disposing of articles found m the school building. 

18 Are there degrees of honesty? Can one person be more honest than 
another? 

1 Honesty in Business 

1. What is meant by “honesty in business”? Is it different from any other 
type of honesty? Why or why not? 

2 Does an employer have the right to expect his employees to be honest in 
their use of his time? His machinery? Materials? Reasons? 

3 Sometimes a business man excuses a questionable deal by saying, “It’s 
all right, it’s technically honest.” What is meant by "technically honest”? Is 
“technically honest” dealing honest or dishonest? Reasons? 

4. Does another's dishonesty in business excuse your dishonesty? 

6. May “shrewdness m business” be another name for dishonesty? Why? 

6 One of America’s biggest business men said recently: “I can buy all of the 
technical skill I want for $5000 a year, but I gladly pay ten times that amount for 
the same skill coupled with integrity.” What did he mean? He pays a high 
price for integrity. Why? 

7. Axe laws regulating business practices necessary for honest men? For 
dishonest men? Give your reasons. 

8 Do you believe that the following statement of one of America’s great 
financiers lacks anything? “Good health, imagination, persistency, a good 
memory, and, of course, keeping everlastingly at it are the principal requisites 
for a successful career.” 

Largely through his own dishonesty, this man wrecked a number of business 
organizations, bringing loss and misery to hundreds of thousands of people who 
trusted him. He then fled to a foreign country to escape prosecution. Now do 
you see that the statement lacks anything? What? Do you think that this item 
is as important as any of the others he suggested? More important than any of 
them? Which? Why? 
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9. In testifying before a congressional committee, the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
said: “In loaning money I consider character a greater asset than wealth; I have 
frequently loaned money to men of character whose financial standing did not 
warrant the loan, and I have refused loans to men whose financial standing justified 
the loan, because their characters were not good.” What did he mean? Do you 
believe he was justified in taking this position? Reasons? 

General Questions on Honesty 

1. One student helps another on a test. Are both dishonest? Reasons? 

2. Is a person who accepts too much change dishonest? Reasons? 

3. Is poor sportsmanship a type of dishonesty? Why or why not? 

4. Is there any difference between stealing a loaf of bread and stealing a rail¬ 
road? Reasons? 

5. Does dishonesty ever pay? Can you give illustrations? 

6. Is it dishonest to “sandbag" a mark from a teacher? Who loses? 

7. Should a teacher give a fading mark to an athlete if he deserves it? 

8. Is it dishonest for a teacher to give a higher mark to an athlete than he 
deserves in order to give him an “opportunity of bringing honor to our school"? 
Why or why not? 

9. Should such a teacher win or lose the respect of the school? Why? 

10. “People always pay dearly for what they steal." Believe tbs? Why? 

11. Is “the referee didn’t see me" a justification for dishonesty m atheltics? 
Why or why not? 

12 Is gossiping usually dishonest? Who loses? Who gains? 

13. Should you tell when you cause damage to property? Reasons? 

14. Is a “bluffer" dishonest? Reasons? Who gains? Who loses? 

15. “Losers weepers; finderB keepers." Good or bad? Why? 

16. When a person is dishonest, who gains? Who loses? Why? 

17. Does “the end justify the means”? Reasons? 

18. Is “sneaking" into the game or the show dishonest? Reasons? 

19. Is ridiculing a sensitive person’s mistake dishonest? Reasons? 

20. Ib discourtesy dishonest? Why or why not? 

21 Is jeering an opponent’s bad play dishonest? Reasons? 

22. If you found a dollar which you knew a certain person had lost, and this 
individual owed you a dollar which he had refused to repay, would you keep it? 
Why or why not? 

23. Which do you dislike the more, a liar or a thief? Why? 

24 What are some important causes of dishonesty? 

25. How can these causes be eliminated? 

Respect for Individuals 

A What ib meant by respect for individuals? 

B. Why should individuals be respected? 

C. How is proper respect shown to: 

1. Self. 

a. What does “respect for self" mean? 

b. Just how does respect for self improve an individual? 

c. How do you know when a person respects himself? 
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2. Parents. 

a, How do you benefit from their experience, advice, and help? 

b, How does respect for them make a better home? 

c, Is lack of respect for parents likely to lead to a lack of respect for 
other authority? Explain. 

3. Teachers. 

Substitute “teacher" and “school” for “parent” and “home” and 
discuss the questions above. 

4. Other students. 

a Why should you respect other students? 

b. How does respecting them help you? 

c. Do you expect others to respect you? Why? 

d. Just how do you act when you show respect to others? 

D. Questions for discussion. 

1. If you do not respect others, do you deserve their respect? 

2. What would happen if we all did as we pleased, irrespective of others? 

3. Would you care to live where this was allowed? Why or why not? 

4. Do you believe that the words “squealer,” “snitch,” “tattler,” and 
“stoolie” are accurate when applied to someone who tells about 
another’s mischief? What are your reasons? 

5. What is meant by (a) free speech, (b) religious freedom, (c) freedom 
of the press? 

6. Why are these called “basic principles of liberty”? 

7. Just how far docs the liberty of people go? Why? 

8. What is the “Golden Rule”? What does it mean? 

9. How can you Bhow respect for your class or club officers? 

10 Whose rights are more important, yours or others’t Why? 

11. Do discourteous actions represent respect? Reasons? 

12. How do nations show respect to one another? 

Respect fob Pbopekty 

A, Respect for your own property. 

1. What is meant by respect for your own property? 

2. Why is such respect necessary? 

3. How is such respect shown? 

4. May an individual destroy his own property lawfully—bum his own 
house or break out his windows, for instance ? What will happen if he 
does? Why? 

5. Do you think that respecting your own property will help you to 
respect the property of others? Why7 

6. Do you believe that respecting your own property will help to cause 
others to respect it? Why? 

7. Just how much property do you really own? List it. Are you abso¬ 
lutely certain that all of these items are entirely yours? 
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B. Respect for the property of others. 

1. Why should you respect property that belongs to another? 

2. What is meant by "rights” of others? 

3. Do you like to be issued books that are in good shape? Why? 

4 Do you suppose other students like similar books? 

5. How can you ensure that the books will be in good shape? 

6. Suppose you borrowed and loBt a book. What should you do? 

7. What does "trespass” mean? Is it unlawful? Why? 

8 Is cutting across a neighbor’s lawn "trespass ” ? Why or why not? 

9. Just how can one Bhow respect for the property of others? 

C. Respect for public property. 

1. Suggest several reasons why some people do not like to live near a 
school. Write these on the board. 

a. Opposite each item place the blame. 

b. In how many instances can the school and its students be blamed? 

c. In how many instances ean the people themselveB be blamed? 

d. Do you suppose the students respect their school property more 
than they do neighboring property? Reasons? 

e. What is the difference between private and public property? 

2. "Only persons of low breeding damage or deface public property” 
Do you agree with this? Why or why not? 

3. Do you believe that a public-property defacer would like to have hw 
own property damaged? Then is he honest? 

4. Is picking flowera m a public park stealing? Reasons? 

5 At Hallowe’en and other "prank” times public property is often 
defaced and damaged. Is this justifiable? 

6. Is defacing the school building, sidewalks, etc, just before a game, 
showing respect for property? 

7. Why is such defacing done? Who gains? Who loses? Why? 

8. Imagine that you accidentally break a school window and no one sees 
you do it What should you do? Why? 

9. "The street, sidewalk, park, and schoolhouse are public property, and 
public property is in part mine, so why shouldn’t I throw peelings, 
wastepapers, and other trash in or on them?” asked one student. 
How would you answer him? 

10 What can we do to encourage respect for public property? 
Cooperation 

A. Exactly what is meant by cooperation? 

B. Can you imagine the following situations? 

1. A football team with only one man trying to play? 

2. Two people at a checkerboard and one of them asleep? 

3. A committee meeting with only the chairman present? 

4. A six-cylinder car missing on three cylinders? 

5. A faculty meeting with only the principal on time? 

6. A home room program with all the participants unprepared? 

7 A freight refusing to sidetrack for a fast passenger tram? 
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8. A study hall that is quiet except for two students? 

9. A good team of horses with only one horse pulling? 

10. A good school without cooperation? 

C How can we cooperate in the following settings? 

1. Our home. ' 4. The assembly. 

2. The classroom. 5. The comdorB. 

3. The home room. 6 The cafeteria 

2). Debate: “Resolved, that the noncooperative student is dishonest.” 


Courage 1 


Technical High School 
Charlotte, N. C. 

I. The value of physical courage in: 

A. Illness. 

B. Case of tragedy. 

C. Unexpected or terrifying situation, as when an accident occurs: 

1. On the playground. 3. At home. 

2. In the halls. 4. On the highway. 


II. The importance of courage of one’s convictions on: 

A. Religion. C. Friendships. 

B. Books, pictures, music, etc. D. Politics, 

E. Individual ideas. 


III. Courage of the world’s heroes and heroines. 
A. Doctors and nurses. 

1. Nightingale. 4. Curie. 

2. Barton. 5. Pasteur. 

3. Carrel. 6. Lister. 


B. Pioneers and explorers 

1. Columbus. 3 Lindbergh. 

2 Byrd. 4 Earhart, 


7. Koch. 

8. Jenner. 

9. Reed. 


5. Peary. 

6. Livingstone. 


C Generals 

1 George Washington 3 John J. Pershing 

2 Robert E. Lee 4. Baron von Steuben. 


IV. How students may develop courage in school and elsewhere. 

A. Courage to tell the truth. C. Courage to hold one’s tongue. 

B Courage to be independent. D. Courage to meet temptation. 

1 "Meeting difficulties,” by W. C. Trow, R. M. Zaph, and H. C. McKown, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940, will be found useful in con¬ 
nection with this and related topics. It includes, in workbook-discussion form, 
twenty-eight appropriate topics. 
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Questions on Courage 

Why is courage an important factor in one's success as a student? 

How can you distinguish between students who have and those who do not 
have courage? 

In what ways does the school attempt to develop courage? 

Napoleon said, “Impossible is a word found only in the dictionary of foola." 
What does this mean? 

What is the difference between physical courage and moral courage? 

Which is the more important? Why? 

Which is demanded more frequently? 

Which is the nobler? Why? 

Which is the more difficult to develop? Why? 

What would you do if: 

a . You saw a classmate defacing or damaging school property? 

1. A school fnend asked you for help during an examination? 

c. You saw your friend hide a book that is in great demand? 

d. You met a friend who suggested that you both play truant? 

e. You saw your friend rummaging through another student's locker? 
jf. Your friend wanted to see your work so he could “check” his? 

g. You knew your friend had taken a book without permission? 

h. You accidentally broke a neighbor’s window while playing ball7 

i. You saw a student tear a page from a library book? 

Obedience 1 

Westinghouse High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. List some of the rules of your home that you are asked to obey. 

2. List some of the rules of your school that you are asked to obey. 

3. List some of the rules of your city, state, and country that you are asked 
to obey. 

4. Are rules or laws made to injure or protect those who are asked to obey 
them? Explain your answer. 

5. List some laws that your grocer must obey for your protection, 

6. Would you take it as a joke and laugh about if it all grocers refused to obey 
these laws? Why or why not? 

7. List some laws the President of the United States must obey. 

8. List some laws that a judge must obey. 

9. List some laws that the principal of your school must obey. 

10. List some laws that an employer must obey. 

11 Do people who are known for strength of character obey laws or disobey 
them? Is it obedience that makes them strong, or is it their strength of character 
that makes them obedient? Explain your answer. 

1 “Of all undemocratic traditions in school or home, the hardest to escape is 
the worship of obedience as a virtue. . . . Obedience is not a virtue; it is a neces¬ 
sary barrier to the cultivation of the true virtues of loyalty and cooperation.” 
These are two sentences from H. S. Tuttle, Obedience; A Necessary Convenience, 
Elementary School J onmal, 43 343-346, February, 1943. This very interesting 
article should be read by every teacher and every par ent . 
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12. A football player must go in training if be wants to be a successful player. 
Wbat laws of health must be obey? Why? 

13. Who is the loser when laws are not obeyed, the person who made the laws 
or the person who disobeys the law? Why? 

14. When a person disobeys the laws of health, what happens? 

15 . What does a person lose who disobeys the laws at school? 

16. What does a person lose who disobeys the laws of city or country? 

17. What are some of the laws that you can obey to make your body stronger 
and your mind brighter and clearer? 

18. How will obedience at school prepare you to fill a position? 

19 How will obedience fit you to be a ruler of men? 

20. Lis t and discuss some quotations on obedience 


A. Kindlin ess to self. 


Kindliness 


1. How can a person be kind to himself? Illustrate. 

2. Can a person be too kind to himself? Explain 

3. Which of the following characteristics would you expect to find in a 
person who was kind to himself? Give reasons. 


o. Cheerfulness. 
6. Honesty. 

c. Conceit. 

d. Helpfulness. 


e. Laziness. 

/. Ambition. 

g. Bluff. 

h. Selfishness. 


4. Which of the foregoing characteristics would you expect to find in a 
person who was not kind to himself? Give reasons 

5. Are you being kind to yourself? Can you prove it? How? 


B. Kindliness to others. 

1. Do others deserve kindness? Why or why not? 

2. Without money, how can you be generous to: 

a. Your parents. d. Substitute teachers 

b. Brothers and sisters. e. Schoolmates. 

c. Your teachers /. School visitors. 

C. The rewards of kindliness. 

1. Make a list of the effects, results, and rewards ol kindliness, and dis¬ 
cuss each item. 

2. Should a person be kind in the hope of a reward? Reasons? 

3. Which benefits more, (a) the person who is kind or (&) the person to 
whom the kindness is shown? Give reasons for your answer. 


D. Discussion 

1. JuBt how does kindliness help to make and keep friends? 

2. Why do people remember little acts of kindnesB? 

3. Which would you rather see, a smile or a frown? Why? 

4. Why is a smile usually contagious? 

5. List some acts of kindness we can do in* 

а. The classroom. c. Corridor. 

б. Cafeteria. d. Auditorium. 
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6. Have you noticed any difference in your feelings after doing a land 
act and an unkind act? Describe them. 

7. Which, is better, “required" kindness or “voluntary” kindness? 
Why? 

8. What is the best way to begin to develop a habit of kindness? 

9. Explain, “A kind word often does more good than a fine gift.” 

Cheerfulness 

1. What is meant by cheerfulness? Illustrate. 

2. Just how does cheerfulness contribute to good character? 

3. Is cheerfulness an original trait or can it be developed? 

4. Can a person who is physically handicapped be cheerful? How? 

5. “ Well, it might have been worse ” Does this indicate cheerfulness? How? 

6. Why do people laugh? List some things you consider funny. Why do you 
consider these funny? 

7. Is cheerfulness ever ‘ * out of place”? Explain or illustrate 

8 Can a cheerful person “take a joke” as well as give one? Why? 

9. Do you believe that a person can learn to be cheerful? 

10. If you do, how would you go about teaching him? 

Friendship 

1. What is meant by friendship? 

2. How is friendship attained or obtained? How is it kept? 

3. Last some selfish reasons for "Winning friends Unselfish reasons. 

4. Just how can a person be a “true friend”? 

5. Which of the following aid friendships? Which hinder them? Why? 

а. Gossip. g. Jealousy. m. Respect 

б. Helpfulness. h. Cheerfulness. n. Courtesy. 

c. Self-respect. i. Sarcasm. o. Dishonesty. 

d. Sympathy. j. Exaggeration. p. Self-control. 

e. Boastfulness. k. Loyalty. q. Sincerity. 

/. Dependability. 1. Thoughtlessness. r. Vanity. 

6. How does your friend's faith in you help you? 

7. Should you back up a friend who is m the wrong? Reasons? 

8. Should friends always agree? Why or why not? 

9. Can people be good friends and still disagree? How? 

10. “Friends should he shared.” Explain. Do you believe this? Reasons? 

11 Is the “boss-stooge” type of friendship real friendship? Reasons? 

12 How can a friend be a hindrance instead of a help? 

13. “Friendship is a give-and-take business.” Explain the meaning of this 
Do you agree? Reasons? 

14. What effect does a lack of friends have upon personality? Why? 

15. Are “political friendships” true friendships? Why or why not? 

16. “A person is judged by the company he keeps.” Explain this. 

17. Do people need friends now more than they did years ago? Reasons? 

18. Here are ten characteristics that keep people from forming friendships. 1 

1 Frank Crane, Ten ThingB That Keep Us Apart, American Magazine, 95 11, 
90-91, March, 1923. 
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Explain each and tell how it acts. 


a. Egotism. 

/. Deception. 

b. Disagreeableness. 

Q. Artificiality. 

c. Gloom. 

h Over-intimacy. 

d. Hurt feelings. 

Domination. 

e. Nagging. 

j. Discourtesy. 


19. What is meant by tact? What is its relation to friendship? 

20. What is meant by “cultivating friends"? How is it done? 

21. How would you test the value of a friendship? 

22. What are some important results of friendship? 

23 How many people would really miss you if you died tomorrow? 

24. Should you consider your teachers your friends? Why or why not? 

25 How can you improve your relations with your teachers? 

26. Explain, “The fundamental need of the world is friendship ” 

27 “It is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and happier sometimes to be 
cheated than not to trust," Oliver Wendell Holmes. Explain. Believe 
it? Reasons? 

Questions on Self-control 

1 Explain and illustrate what is meant by self-control. 

2 “Self-control means self-direction.” Do you agree with thiB? 

3 Is thoughtlessness an evidence of lack of self-control? Why? 

4. Would you like to have your picture taken when you are angry? Reason? 

6. Would you like to have a stenographer take down what you say when you 
are angry? Why or why not? 

6 Would you like to have a movie made of your actions when you are angry? 
Why or why not? 

7. Just what is meant by “losing one’s temper”? “Losing one’s head”? 

8. Why is it embarrassing to lose one’s temper or head? 

9. Suggest a remedy, or several remedies, for losing one’s temper. 

10. Should older persons tease children just to get them angry? Reasons? 

11 How may “I dare you” cause one to lose his self-control? 

12. Just how do athletics help to develop self-control? 

13 Can one be angry without expressing it? Why or why not? 

14 Which is most important, control of (a) thoughts, (5) actions, or (c) tongue? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

15, How does cheerfulness contribute to self-control? 

16. Does playing with a coin, key ring, pencil, or other article while ta lkin g 
indicate a lack of self-control? Reasons? 

17 Do you respect persons who lack self-control? Why or why not? 

18 Is self-control essential to clear thinking? Why or why not? 

19. Do you believe that wars between nations are sometimes caused by lack of 
self-control on the part of individuals or groups? Reasons? 

20. If you were going to teach self-control, how would you do it? 

Your Score Cabo on Self-control 

A perfect score on each of the following items is 5 points, makings perfect 
score for the test of 100 points. Your own score on each item may be as high as 
5 or as low as 0. You are to grade yourself. Since a number of the questions can 
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be answered by “yes” or “no,” it might seem that your score on such a question 
would be either 5 or 0. However, there will be some cases where you honestly feel 
that “yes” is not so positive as it should be; you will, therefore, set down 4 or 3 or 
perhaps even 2 or 1, as your proper rating. Your total score should be at least 
75 points in order to be considered satisfactory. 

Questions Your Score 

I. How well do you control your temper? _ 

% Can you keep a secret? _ 

3. Do you keep cool in danger? J 

4. Do you seek to avoid profane language; vulgar stories ? ___ ' 

5. Do you whisper at assembly meetings? ___ 

6. Do your friends stand by you, and do you stand by your 

friends? ___ 

7. How would people who see you in public rate your conduct? _ 

8. Do you speak in a quiet voice? __ 

9. Do you interrupt when some one else is speaking?_ 

10. Axe you a chatterer? __ 

II. Do you show anger when you cannot have your own way? __ 

12. Do you rush and push ahead of others in the corridors?_ 

13 Do you eat too much at meals? _ 

14. Do you rush ahead of others when going to the cafctena7_ 

15 Do you laugh at the misfortune of others? ________ 

16. Do you “act your age” or romp like a small child? __ 

17. Do you control your coughing in public? _ 

18. Do you make cutting remarks about those who are absent? _ 

19. Are you upset by trifles? ________ 

20. Do you help to make your school the best school you can 

make it, every day? _ 

Total score _ 

Where are your lowest ratings? How can you raise these low scores? 


Reliability 


Valentine Almy School 
Auburn, E. I. 


A. What does reliability mean? 

B. Reliability m lives of famous men. 

4. Lincoln. 

5. Theodore Roosevelt. 

6. Woodrow Wilson. 


1. Roger Williams. 
2 Columbus. 

3. Washington. 


C. Reliability in occupations. 

1. Marine pilots. 

2. Lighthouse keepers. 

3 Railroad engineers. 

4. Police officers 

5 Teachers 


6. Bus drivers. 

7. Physicians. 

8. Nurses. 

9. Government officials. 

10. Mothers and fathers. 
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D. Reliability in employment 

1. Of what value is a reputation for reliability? 

2 Why do employers ask for references? 

3. What one thing is most emphasized in a “Help Wanted 1 ' advertise¬ 
ment? Why? 

4. What happens to the unreliable employee? Why? 

5. Does he deserve what he receives? Why? 

E. Reliability m school activities. 

1. How is reliability shown in classwork? In activities? 

2 What is the relation between reliability and success? 

3. Is a good all-round student reliable because he is a good all-round 
student, or is he a good all-round student because he is reliable? 
Reasons? 

4. What are your opportunities for developing reliability? 

5. How can you capitalize them? Will you? 


1 . 

2 . 

3 

4 


5 

0 . 


7 

8 


1 . 

2 

3 . 

4 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 


Responsibility 


What is the difference between reliability and responsibility? 

To what extent are you responsible for your failures and successes? 
What is the relation between responsibility and “following directions”? 
Just how do the following affect responsibility? 


a I forgot 
b. I didn’t mean to. 
c I hadn’t time. 
d It looked too hard. 


e. I didn’t think it mattered 
/. I was afraid they would laugh. 
g. I didn’t wish to be odd. 
h I was afraid I would fail. 


Should a leader feel more responsible than a follower? Reasons? 
What would our school be without: 


a A principal who was responsible. 

b. Teachers who were responsible. 

c. Janitors and caretakers who were responsible. 

d. Students who were responsible. 

Does everyone have responsibilities? Explain. 
Just how can the school teach responsibility? 


SELE-EELIANCE 

“Self-reliance is a person’s self-starter ’’ Explain this. 
“Willingness is an important element of self-reliance.” Explain. 
What is the relation of courage to self-reliance? 

How is self-confidence related to self-reliance? 

What is meant by “overconfidence”? What are its usual effects? 
Does the self-reliant student ever need help? When? 

Is a self-confident student usually a “know-it-all”? Reasons? 
What is the effect of success on self-reliance? Failure? 

How can we encourage the development of self-reliance in school? 


Industey 

1 What is meant by industry? 

2. How would you recognize it in the following settings? 
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a Classroom. c. Band. 

b. Basketball game. d. Corridor. 

3 Does a person usually work better for himself or for others? Why? 

4. Show how the following traits help to make an industrious person. 

o. Enthusiasm. d. Concentration. 

1. Perseverance. e. Optimism. 

c. Preparation. /. Ambition. 

5. How can you distinguish between “bustling around” and real industry? 

6. Does not a successful crook or criminal have to be industrious? 

7. Then is industry in itself an incomplete ideal? . 

8. Industry is usually understood to mean “bard work.” Is this always 
true? Why or why not? Can you give illustrations? 

9. How will school habits of industry affect later vocational habits? 

10. In what ways can the school encourage industriousness? 

Judgment 

A. Definition of good judgment. 

1. Good judgment is discrimination, discretion, foresight, understanding, 
or just good common sense. 

2. Good judgment is not “snap” judgment. 

3. When a boy or girl performs an act, watches for its result—either 
success or failure—and then tries to understand this result in terms 
of what he did or did not do, he or she is developing judgment. 

B. The possessor of good judgment: 

1. Foresees events that may happen and plans to meet them. 

2. If possible, solves his own problems, but asks for help if it is really 
necessary. 

3. Thinks through to a decision instead of tossing a coin, 

4 Realizes his mistakes and profits by them, and by those of others. 

5. Asks intelligent questions; gives intelligent answers. 

6. Acknowledges errors and corrects them gracefully, 

7 Does not try to force his opinions on others. 

8. Is not quick to take offense. 

C. Do you believe that the following characteristics represent good judgment? 
Give reasons for your answers. 

I. Selfishness 4. Truthfulness 7. Pettiness. 

2 Courage. 5. Tolerance. 8 Kindliness. 

3. Courtesy 6. Stinginess. 9. Snobbishness. 

D. Do the following exhibit good judgment or poor judgment? Reasons? 

1. Cheaters 3. Liars 5. Fanatics. 

2 Traitors 4. Egotists. 6. Thieves. 

E Suggest how good judgment can be developed. 
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Loyalty 

Read each of the following items carefully. If you believe that an item repre¬ 
sents “loyalty," place an “L M after it; if you believe it represents “disloyalty,” 
place a “ D ” after it. Be ready to give the reasons for your answers. 

Loyalty to Self 

- 4 Has low ideals. _ 

_ 5 Resents criticism. _ 

_ 6. Is courteous. _ 

J^oyalty to Home 

_ 4 “Hogs” the radio. _ 

_ 5. Receives advice graciously. _ 

_ 6. Is cheerful and willing. _ 

Loyalty to School 

1 Is rude to schoolmates. - 4 Abuses school property. _ 

2 Accepts responsibilities. - 6. Neglects schoolwork. _ 

3 Is cooperative. - 6. Takes pnde m school. __ 

Loyalty to the Community 

1 Respects property. - 4. Disobeys traffic signals. _ 

2. Evades taxes. _ 5 Refuses to vote. _ 

3. Is kind to newcomers. - 6. Promotes improvement. _ 

Loyalty to Country 

1. Respects the flag. _ 4. Joins unpatriotic groups. _ 

2. Disobeys unpopular laws. _ 5. Totes intelligently. _ 

3. Criticizes constructively. _ 6. Is ignorant of country’s history- 

Questions on Loyalty 

1. Should one develop loyalty to self first? Why or why not? 

2. Can there be a true self without loyalty to self? Explain 

3. Could the following exist without loyalty? Why or why not? 

a School. c. Family. 

6. Community. d. Country. 

4 Would you have a chum who was not loyal to himself? Reasons? 

5 Would you have a chum who was not loyal to you? Why or why not? 

6. Just what determines loyalty? Illustrate. 

7 Can a person be overloyal? Why or why not? Illustrate. 

8 Should you be loyal to a losing football team? Why or why not? 

9 How can you be loyal to a friend who is “in the wrong”? 

10 Should a citizen obey all laws whether he likes them or not? 

11. “Constructive criticism is an important part of loyalty.” Agree? 

12. What is your responsibility in developing loyalty m (a) school, (b) family, 
(c) community, (d) nation? 


1. Is careless of health. 

2. Works to capacity. 

3. Uses correct speech. 


1. Shirks home duties. 

2 Respects parents. 

3 “Bosses” servants. 
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Reverence 

1. Just what is meant by reverence? Illustrate. 

2. las t several things toward which we should be reverent. 

S. Why should we be reverent toward each of these? 

4 How can we show reverence to each of them? 

5. What does reverence do to the person who is reverent? 

6. What is meant by "spiritual growth”? How can one grow spiritually? 

7. Can we disagree with another’s religious views and still he reverent? 

8. Would it be better if we all agreed spiritually? Why or why not? 

9. Explain, "The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” 

10. Is reverence an important characteristic of a good citizen? Reasons? 

11. Would you live in a churchless community? Why or why not? 

12. How can we teach proper reverence in our school? 

Tolerance 1 

1 What do you understand by tolerance? Illustrate. 

2. Do you believe that there are two sides to every question? Reasons? 

3. Do you believe, “Intolerance is based mostly upon an ignorance of the 
other side”? Why or why not? 

4. "Beliefs should be based on evidence, not prejudice.” Agree? 

5. Sometimes people say, "Tm tolerant of his views, but he is intolerant of 
mine.” Do you believe that this is often true? Reasons? 

6. How can people differ on important topics and still be good friends? 

7. "Tolerance tcndB toward harmony; intolerance, toward discord ” Explain 
this quotation Do you believe it is true? W r hy or why not? 

8 "Intolerance is the sign of a little soul.” Agree? Reasons? 

9 What is snobbishness? Why is it universally despised? 

10. In what ways can a high school student show tolerance? 

11. What opportunities for developing tolerance docs a school afford? 

12. What form of government best fosters tolerance? Why? 

13. Do you believe that tolerance is increasing? Why or why not? 

14 Can you illustrate how nations arc intolerant? 

15. Do you believe an intolerant nation can ever be a great nation ? 

Superstitions* 

Purpose: To show the error of depending on or respecting charms, 
signs, prophecies, and other superstitions. 

Approach: It is a known fact that all of our superstitions date back 
to the very earliest times of man and some of them have descended 
directly from his cave-dwelling experiences when he knew little or 
nothing about natural forces. We can excuse his behavior and beliefs 

1 The author's book, "Pools and Foolishness,” published in 1943 by School 
Activities Publishing Company, Topeka, Kans., describes the attitudes taken 
toward some three hundred "foolishnesses”—items that are now essential m day 
to day life—when they were first invented or discovered. Most of these stories are 
suitable for home room and assembly presentation. 

2 From "Information, PleaBe,” Part II, School District of Erie, Pa. This is a 
topic for eleventh graders 
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on the basis of ignorance, but there is no reason for modem man to 
have any faith whatever in superstition or anything related to it. 

Scientific materials and knowledge have replaced charms and omens 
to a great extent with intelligent people, but there are many persons 
who still believe in the old signs and cures of our ancestors. Physicians 
will tell you that superstition is one of their greatest obstacles in prac¬ 
ticing modern medicine. All science has been retarded by super¬ 
stitious beliefs. History is filled with atrocious acts performed because 
of superstition and ignorance. But all this is of another day. It is 
our duty, having had the advantage of a scientific education, to aid 
other persons, not so fortunate, who may still believe in old-fashioned 
cures and practices and who may be m danger of being harmed by 
them 

Questions 

1. What is a superstitious belief ? 

2 Do you know of any superstitious practices in your family? 

3 Do you have any superstitious beliefs or practices? If so, what? 

4 Where did these beliefs or practices come from? 

5 Have they benefited you? If so, explain 

6. Do superstitions do any good? Evil? Explain. 

7. Do you thmk we should combat superstitions regarding health? 

8 Do you believe a rabbit's foot will bring you good luck? Reasons? 

9 Do you believe in witches, ghosts, and spirits? Reasons? 

10. Do you believe in magic? The “evil eye"? Reasons? 

11. “The superstitious person is always the ignorant person " Do you believe 
this? State the reasons for your position. 

12. “Many persons are superstitious merely because their heroes are super¬ 
stitious." Believe this? Why or why not? Can you illustrate? 

Appreciation 

1. What do you owe your parents? 

a. How long have they taken care of you? 

b. Estimate what this care has cost in money. 

c What has it cost in addition to money? 

d To what extent are your parents responsible for your success or failure 
in hfe? Why? 

e. Just how can you best show appreciation for your parents? 

2 What do you owe your teachers? 

a. What, besides reBpect, do you owe your teachers? 

b When you help the teacher do you help yourself? How? 

c. What do teachers give you besides information? 

d Just how can you best show appreciation for your teachers? 
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3. What do you owe your fellow students? 

a Do you owe them consideration? Loyalty? Service? Reasons? 

b. Can you think of anything else that you owe them? 

c. Do you owe your class well-prepared lessons? Reasons? 

d. What kind of student is most highly respected? Why? 

e. How can you show fellow students your appreciation of them? 

4. What do you owe your school? 

a. What opportunities does your school offer you? 

b. What materials and equipment does your school provide? 

c. What good times and wholesome fun does your school furnish? 

d. What will your school do for you after you graduate? 

e. Just how can you best show appreciation for your school? 

5 What do you owe your country? 

a. What material things has your country given you? 

b. What spiritual blessings has it provided? 

c. Have you, or your parents, had to pay for ail these? 

d. What does your country offer for your future? 

e. Just how can you best show appreciation for your country? 

A Goon Disposition 

A. What qualities make up a good disposition? 

1. Think of a friend who has a good disposition and write down words 
which describe him or his qualities, 

2. Write these word pictures on the board, and select the five or six 
which seem most desirable. Probably the following will be found in 
the list. Discuss their importance. 

a. Cheerfulness d Pleasing voice. 

b. Kindness. e. Friendliness. 

c. Thoughtfulness. /. Enthusiasm. 

B. Is it possible to cultivate these qualities? 

1. Relate instances that you know or have read about in which someone 
showed one of the qualities of a good disposition when you thought it 
difficult for him to do so. 

2. Select one of the qualities you need most and try to develop it. 
Remember it is easy to have a good disposition when everything is 
going nicely. The real test comes when difficulties arise. 

3. list some ways by which a pleasing disposition may be cultivated. 
The following are suggestive. 

a. Be happy; be brimful of the joy of living and doing 

b. Be “easy to look at" and easy to be with; have clean hands, hair, 
face, clothes, and shoes. 

c. Be courteous and thoughtful. 

d. Show your interest m people and the task at hand. 
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4. Organize talks on such topics as the following: 
a. When it was hard for me to be cheerful. 
b How to develop a pleasing voice. 

c. Examples of real friendliness. 

d. Some times when it is difficult for me to be friendly, 

A Goon Name 

Westmghouse High School—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. What is the meaning of "a good name"? 

2 Suggest some of the things that a person must do to acquire a good name in 
school 

3. lost some of the things that a person must do to acquire a good name at 
work or m business 

4 Mention some of the things that a person may do that will cause him to 
lose his good name in school. 

5. Suggest some of the things that will cause a person to lose his good nama 
outside of school. 

6. When people he, steal, or cheat in any way, they know that they will be 
punished if they are caught. Why do they go around crying and begging for 
another chance? 

7. Is it wise to think of the consequences before doing wrong? Why? 

8. Moral character, or a good name, is a college requirement. Dartmouth 
College gives this definition of a desirable student: “One who possesses intelli¬ 
gence, aggressiveness, originality, reliability, evidence of solid character, dependa¬ 
bility, neatness, courtesy." What is meant by “evidence of solid character"? 

9. Remember that even after you leave school your record remains The 
record that you make in school is a permanent thing. 

10. If you were to employ someone to work for you, name some of the qualities 
that you would expect in the person you selected. 

11 When you lose your good name you do not receive the advantages and 
privileges given to a person who has kept a good name. Is this fair and just? 
Why or why not? 

12. Honesty and integrity are essential to an honorable life and to a good name. 
Show, by examples, the part these qualities have had m the lives of those who have 
made America what it is today, 

13. Show how a good name is more powerful than great riches 

14. Think of the people whom we honor today. Are they honored for their 
nches or for their good name? 

15. Hold fast to your good name. Don't sell it for any price. Don’t take & 
chance on “getting by ” 

16 Discuss the following quotations: 

“A good name is a kind of face whereby one is known." 

“A person with a bad name is already half hanged.” 

“A good name lost is Beldom regamed When character is gone, all is 
gone, and one of the richest jewels of life is lost forever ” 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches." 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing, 

’Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed." 
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USE OF QUOTATIONS 

Slogans, maxims, and quotations without number are available for 
use in connection with programs on moral and ethical topics 1 How¬ 
ever, it should be remembered that merely memorizing and reciting a 
slogan or quotation is probably an educationally barren procedure. A 
discussion, illustration, and application of its idea or content should be 
of value, making a consideration of it really worth while. 

Measurement or Character Traits 5 

Troup Junior High School 
Now Haven, Conn. 

The following six character traits were those mentioned with the greatest fre¬ 
quency by pupils in the several home rooms as traits for which Troup Junior pupils 
should be recognized Here is an opportunity for you to measure yourself in 
respect to these traits. 

If you think that you are as good as the majority of Troup pupils, check the 
word “equal" after the definition of the trait. If you think that you are not 
so good as the majority of Troup pupils, check the word “minus 1 ' after the defini¬ 
tion of the trait If you feel that you are better than the majority of Troup 
pupils, check the word “plus" after the definition of the trait. Be sure to read 
each definition before checking the trait. 

Cooperation * Meaning willingness to work harmoniously with others. 

Minus_Equal_Plus_ 

Courtesy As shown by your attitude towards teachers, classmates, and other 
people. 

Minus_Equal_Plus_ 

Honesty: Meaning to be truthful, keeping one'B promises, and relying on one’s 
own knowledge and ability. 

Minus-Equal_Plus_ 

Industry. As shown by your application to school and to other tasks that you 
perform. 

Minus_Equal_Plus_ 

Loyalty. Meaning enthusiastic support of school standards and of high ideals. 

Minus_Equal_Plus_ 

1 Compendiums of this material are to be found in any library Probably the 
best known of these books is C. N Douglas, “Forty Thousand Quotations," rev. 
ed,, George Sully and Company, Now York, 1917. 

2 See other devices on pp. 341-342 Also Part III of the Sixth Yearbook of 
the Chicago Principals' Club, 1931, and “Tests of Personality and Character," 
mentioned in the footnote on p. 294. 
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Cleanliness: As shown by personal appeaiance, speech, and actions. 

Minus_Equal-Plus-- 

Now what should you do? Will you do it? 
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CHAPTER XYII 

GUIDANCE IN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 

Probably much of the material of our traditional methods of char¬ 
acter training is of no great benefit to the average student because it is 
too far removed from his immediate life interests and activities, It is 
coldly bookish and academic. Even some of our best-known illus¬ 
trations, such as Washington and the cherry tree, Franklin, and the 
whistle, Lincoln and the overpayment, and Theodore Roosevelt and 
his early health, although they are classics, represent settings, situa¬ 
tions, and materials so distant from the life of the average student 
that he has difficulty in generalizing their lessons to fit his own life, 
in an entirely different age, setting, and situation. Perhaps, too, 
some of these illustrations have been so overworked that they have lost 
their appeal. Probably nearly every adult, and many a young person 
too, for that matter, has at some time or other heard another person 
say in a light and facetious manner, “I cannot tell a lie; I did it with 
my little hatchet.” In any case, such illustrations are historical, some¬ 
times even apocryphal, and too often only semireal to the student. 

Materials and settings that are closely related to the life and 
activities of the student in his “here and now” undoubtedly have more 
influence on him than those which he merely leams about and fails to 
associate and apply, that is, actually practice. These ideals of (1) 
closeness of material and (2) opportunity for practice have been 
stressed before in this book—and they will be stressed again because 
they are basic to the modem conception of training in character, good 
citizenship, health, as well as in typewriting or arithmetic. 

Too, the present-day practical-minded educator is more interested 
in training the child for his “here and now” than he is in educating 
him for his “hereafter,” the theory being that, if the student is taught 
to accept and discharge his obligations creditably now, and in each 
succeeding “now,” when he becomes an adult he will have established 
the ideals, attitudes, and habits that are essential to adult citizenship. 
Certainly this is far more logical than the older practice of emphasizing 
to the student the importance of being a “good citizen when you grow 
up." Such an ideal is too far away from the present to be intriguing 
to the average boy or girl. Naturally, too, a better school citizen 
means a better school in all that this implies. 

3X9 
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Another main interest of modem education is diagnosis—particu¬ 
larly self-diagnosis. Obviously, before constructive or remedial 
treatment can be suggested or applied, the individual must know his 
strong and his weak points. Normally, the student is diagnosed in 
his regular academic work, but only rarely, incidentally, and inade¬ 
quately is he diagnosed in his school citizenship. And usually such 
diagnosis concerns only the few very best and the few very worst 
school citizens. Diagnosis and self-diagnosis are as important in the 
development of worthy character as they are in the development of 
mental and physical abilities. 

The home room offers a most excellent opportunity—-in fact, the 
best in the school—for the centering of attention on important ele¬ 
ments and traits of good school citizenship in informal, functional 
situations not associated with lesson getting and reciting. Because 
of the nature of the home room, material that is close to the student 
himself, his life, interests, and activities can be reflected, utilized, and 
capitalized, and this means an increased likelihood of personal applica¬ 
tion. Diagnosis, self-diagnosis, and individual and group approval 
can also be utilized to great advantage, as well as immediate and 
direct assistance from those most competent to give it. The illus¬ 
trations of this chapter will indicate some of the many and varied 
possibilities. 1 


The Good School Citizen 

A. The good school citizen in the home room. 

1. Helps to keep the room neat and tidy. 

2. Boosts and promotes its interests. 

3. Criticizes constructively. 

4. Cooperates with its officers, committees, and sponsor. 

5. Participates freely in its programs and activities. 

6. Represents it well before the school. 

B. The good school citizen in the classroom. 

1. Prepares his lessons himself, carefully. 

2. Reports to class promptly and quietly. 

3. Has all of his material ready for immediate use. 

4. Is attentive to, and interested in, the classwork, 

5. Does his work punctually and regularly. 

6. Is courteous: does not ridicule, interrupt, snap fingers, etc. 

1 See W. G Carr, Learning Citizenship through Student Activities, Journal of 
the National Education Association , 31.55-56, February, 1942; C. S. Gibson, A 
Project in Citizenship, Clearing House, 7:351-353, February, 1933; and F. B. 
Dixon, Why Not Develop a Bill of Duties?, School Activities, 14:13-14, September, 
1942. 
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7. Criticizes self more than classmates. 

8. Does not borrow without permission. 

9 Accepts deserved criticism graciously. 

C. The good school citizen in the assembly. 

1. Takes his seat promptly and quietly. 

2 Gives interested and courteous attention. 

3 Participates wholeheartedly in singing and yelling. 

4 Shows cordial and reasonable appreciation, 

6. Criticizes programs constructively. 

6. Accepts program parts and does them well. 

D. The good school citizen in the cafeteria. 

1. Keeps his proper place in line 

2. Gives and receives his order courteously. 

3 Is quiet and orderly while eating. 

4 Places stool in place before leaving table. 

5. Deposits refuse in receptacles provided 
6 Is a good table companion. 

7. Leaves floor, table, and chair clean and tidy. 

E. The good school citizen in the class meeting. 

1. Attends class meetings regularly. 

2 Assists in selecting worthy officers. 

3 Contributes to class activities and programs. 

4. Respects those who disagree with him. 

5 Observes proper parliamentary procedures. 

6. Accepts adverse decisions cheerfully. 

7. If an officer, suggests, does not dictate. 

F. The good school citizen in the corridor. 

1. Takes off his hat when entering the building. 

2 Follows traffic rules and customs. 

3 Stays to the right and keeps moving. 

4 Walks briskly but does not run, shove, or crowd. 

5 Avoids loud talking, yelling, singing, and whistling 

6 Passes promptly and silently during fire drill. 

7 Leaves building without loitering. 

G The good school citizen, in the locker room. 

1 Keeps contents of his locker neatly arranged. 

2 Keeps his books, clothes, and materials inside his locker. 

3. Closes locker door quietly. 

4. Keeps his locker locked. 

5 Tells no one his combination, does not give away his key. 

6 Puts refuse and trash in the wastebasket. 

H The good school citizen in the office. 

1 Goes to the office only when necessary. 

2 States his business quietly, clearly, and briefly. 
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3. Does not listen to the business of others. 

4. Remembers “please" and “thank you." 

5. Is courteous to all office assistants. 

6. Enters and leaves the office m an orderly manner. 

I. The good school citizen at the game. 

1. Follows cheerleader closely and participates wholeheartedly, 

2. Is an interested but not a boisterous spectator. 

3. Is a booster but not a boaster. 

4. Gives cheers, not jeers, for opponents 

6. Shows good sportsmanship. 

5. Participates himself where possible. 

7. If a reporter, writes fair and accurate accounts 

J. The good school citizen on the school grounds. 

1. Encourages proper care of grass, flowers, shrubs, etc. 

2. Helps to keep premises free from trash and refuse. 

3. Discourages defacing of school property. 

4. Uses school property and equipment properly. 

5. Shows respect for the property of the school's neighbors, 

K. The good school citizen is: 

I. Cooperative. 4. Loyal. 5. Efficient. 

2 Reliable. 5 Honest. 6. Clean. 

3. Courteous. 6. Law-abiding. 7. Kind. 

Can you add other important traits to this list? 

Care or School Property 

A. Our school, given or loaned? 

1. Is our school given to us or loaned to us? 

2. If given, is it ours to do with as we please? 

3. Can one deface or destroy hifl own property? 

4. If loaned to us, should it be returned "with interest"? 

5. What is meant by “interest"? 

6 How can it be returned in as good condition as it was when we received 
it? 

7 What are the values or advantages of a well cared-for school? 

B. Our school grounds 

1 Why should a school have “grounds”? 

2. “The condition of the school grounds indicates the condition of the 
interior of the schoolhouso " Do you believe this? Reasons? 

3 Why should the school grounds be kept attractive? 

4, “I’m raising children, not grasB," said a principal to a citizen who was 
complaining about the students playing on the school's beautiful 
front lawn. What did he mean? Do you agree with his point of 
view? Why or why not? 
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5. Do you suppose that the condition of the school grounds has any 
influence or eSect on the condition of the yards of the neighborhood? 
Why or why not? 

6. What is your part in keeping our grounds neat and attractive? 

C. Our school building. 

1. Are school buildings expensive? Why or why not? 

2. How long should a school building last? 

3. How can mistreatment shorten the life of a building? 

4. Do you suppose a building defacer carves, scratches, and marks up 
his own home? 

6. Is a building defacer a liar? A thief? Reasons? 

6 What can we do to encourage proper care of our b uilding ? 

Making Our School Attractive 

Corry Junior High School 
Corry, Pa. 

A good citizen takes care of public and private property in order that he may 
TTmfo» his community a desirable and attractive place in which to live. 

We should have enough pride in our school to keep the classrooms, corridors, 
and washrooms clean. Smce school is our home for at least six hours a day, we 
should do all we can to make it a pleasant place in which to live 

1 Look around your home room and discuss some improvements you can make 

2 Are the bulletin boards arranged attractively? 

3. Do you keep the blackboards, erasers, and chalk troughs in order? 

4. Do you pick up paper or other waste materials that have been carelessly 
dropped on the floor? 

5. Are the desks neat and tidy? 

6. Are all textbooks kept in good condition? 

7. In many schools there are no libraries, and students have to buy their own 
textbooks. Would you treat a book with greater respect if you had to 
pay for it yourself? Why or why not? 

8. Do you show your appreciation for magazines by putting them back m their 
proper places when you have finished reading them? 

9 Are you careful to leave the library and classrooms m as neat and orderly a 
condition as you keep rooms in your own home? 

Have you ever seen a person going along the street reading a letter, then tear¬ 
ing it into hits and scattering these pieces? Perhaps you have seen someone 
throwing peanut hulls and ice cream, gum, and candy wrappings on the lawn or 
sidewalk. 

1 How would you feel if you had just cleaned the sidewalk for your mother 
and someone came along and littered it in this way? 

2 And if people came into your yard and scattered papers around, would you 
think they had shown oven common courtesy? 

3. Because a place belongs to the whole community instead of a single person, 
does it change the situation any? Reasons? 

4. Give several reasons why some people do not care to live near a school. 
Whose fault is it? 
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5. Have you noticed the grounds around our school buildings? Are you satis, 
fied with their appearance? Suggest several things that could be done to 
molfft the grounds more attractive. 

6. If every member of our school would do his or her part in helping to improve 
the appearance of the lawns about our school and in the neighborhood 
would it make our community more attractive ? 

Use the last half of the home room period for a general cleanup of desks, book 
cases, equipment, blackboards and troughs, etc. 

Our School Property 

Plainfield High School 
Plainfield, N. J. 

A. The high cost of destruction. 

1. It costs $2 to refirush one desk. Paint for the walls and ceilmgB costs 
$2.50 a gallon. The money spent for refinishmg ten desks or repaint¬ 
ing three rooms would buy a good radio for a home room. 

2. One window glass costs $ 50. For the price of ten we could rent a 
good three-reel movie. 

3. Here is the record of recent damage to our school. 

4. Here is what this damage cost our school. 

5. What did our school receive in return for this damage? 

B. Your land and my land. 

1. What would be your reaction if enemy planes came to the United 
States and began to destroy parts of it? 

2. How would you react if people from across the street came over to your 
house and began to break up your furniture? 

3. What would you do if you saw some boys from another city destroying 
the equipment of our athletic field? 

4. Would you take the same attitude if some of our own students were 
defacing or destroying our school property? Reasons? 

5. Do you owe your school the same feeling you owe your country and 
your home? Why or why not? 

C. Normal people and candidates for padded cells. 

1. Why do we associate padded cells with insane asylums? 

2 A feeble-minded person can break a radio into a hundred pieces. Can 
he put it back together again? 

3. Is the intelligent person the one who destroys school property or the 
one who protects it? 

4. Is maliciouB destruction a sign of inferior-mindedness? Explain. 

D The difference between little children and young men and women. 

1. "When does a boy or girl become a man or woman? Does he suddenly 
wake up and say, “I am a man”? 
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2. Is it true that before we can be considered men and women we must be 
•willing to accept the responsibilities of adulthood? 

3. Destruction of public property is punishable by fine or imprisonment 
Care of public property is in the hands of responsible citizens. Can 
you accept adult responsibility? 

4. Public parks have been established to give pleasure to many people. 
Do you still think it is fun to tear down bushes, break up benches, and 
destroy things in general? If you do, are you ready to become a 
man? 

5. What would happen to you if, in a commercial cafeteria, you threw 
paper, shouted, scuffled, and disturbed the peace in general? Ib it 
the act of an adult to take advantage of the fact that the school 
cafeteria is not a commercial cafeteria? 

6. Do those who damage school property do so when someone in authority 
is watching them? Why not? 

7. Is the act of damaging school property the act of a courageous or a 
cowardly person? Explain. 

8. “ One cannot be grown up until he can accept responsibility.” Do you 
believe this? Why or why not? 

9. Why do some apartment houses refuse to rent apartments to people 
with small children? 

10. Explain this: A five-year-old boy can take*a watch apart, but he can¬ 
not reassemble it. How does this apply to our Bohool property? 

E. Pnde in ownership. 

1. What does pride of possession mean? Do you feel a thrill when you 
say, “This is my bicycle, my radio, my car, my job”? Why? 

2. Plainfield High School belongs to you. It is yours now because you 
work here. After graduation, it will be yours because you will be a 
stockholder. It is recognized as one of the best schools in the state of 
New Jersey You can be proud to call it “my school.” 

F. The cleanliness of our school. 

1. How would our school impress a stranger walking through the halls 
or into the classrooms? 

2. Does our school need a stnet police force to keep it clean? 

3. Are you willing and anxious to cooperate in keeping our building clean 
and attractive? 


School Traffic 

1. Just what is meant by “school traffic”? 

2. In what ways do good traffic conditions benefit a school? 

3. Are traffic regulations needed more in a small or in a large school? Why? 

4. Are traffic conditions in our school as good as you would like them to be? 
Why or why not? 

5. Suggest some good traffic rules for our school. 

8. Specifically, just how do you believe these would help? 

7. What is a traffic officer? What are his duties? 

8. What should be done with the student who violates traffic rules? 
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9. “A visitor judges a school as much by its traffic as by anything else.” Do 
you believe this? Why or why not? 0 

10. Just how will you help to improve our traffic? 


Questions on Leadership 1 

♦ 

1. Why should the home room be organised? 

2. What are the first steps m organising? 

3. What are the main officers of an organisation? Their duties? 

4. “Good leaders make good organizations.” Behove this? Reasons? 

5. Why is it necessary for an organization to recognize authority? 

6. Do you believe a good leader is an active leader? Why or why not? 

7. Do you believe that “Leaders are bom, not made”? Reasons? 

8. Is a good leader always a good officer? Why or why not? 

0. Is a good officer always a good leader? Why or why not? 

10. “Things don’t happen, they are planned.” Do you believe this? 

11. Does a good leader delegate few or many responsibilities? Why? 

12. Should everyone aspire to leadership? Why or why not? 

13. What is the difference between a good leader in crime—a “successful" 
criminal—and a good leader in civic improvement—a “successful’' citizen? 

14. Select from the following list the ten qualities you consider most essential 
in a leader. Justify your selections; 


а. High scholastic standing. 

б. Self-control 

c. Pleasing personality. 
d Initiative and originality. 

e. Executive ability. 

f. Orderliness. 

g. Courage. 

h. Interest in Bchool, 

i. Good health. 


j. Earnestness. 

k. Honesty in speech. 

l. Ability to cooperate. 

m. “Gets along” with others. 

n. Trustworthiness. 

o. Perseverance. 

p. Loyalty. 

q. Courtesy. 

r. Punctuality. 


15. Would you vote for a person who had not already demonstrated his ability 
or leadership? Why or why not? 

16. Would you vote for a person as secretary whose notebooks were not well 
kept? 

17. Would you vote for an individual who was not greatly interested in the 
organization? Reasons? 

18 Would you vote for a person who had refused to appear on a program when 
requested? 

19. Can a member of the group be a leader if he is not an officer? 

20. Would you vote for a person (a) in order to “honor” him, (6) because you 
like him, or (c) because ho is a good leader? Why? 

21 Which are the more important, (a) good leaders or (6) good followers? 

22. Which would you rather belong to, (a) an organization of good leaders and 
poor followers or (6) an organization of poor leaders and good followers? 
Why? 

1 A pertinent article is L W. Ross, The Student Election, High School Journal, 
24.346-351, December, 1941. 
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23 Do you believe that the leader should ever be a follower? If so, under 
' what conditions? 

24 Do you believe that the follower should ever be a leader? If so, under 
' what conditions? 

25 Do you believe that “duties” should be considered first and candidates 

* second, or the opposite? Why? 

26 Do officers reflect credit or discredit on the room? In what ways? 

27 Does a member’s vote reflect credit or discredit on him? Explain. 

28 How is good school leadership related to later adult leadership? 

29 How is good school followership related to later adult followership? 

30* Will you seriously consider the above questions when you are helping to 

* organise a home room, club, or other school body? 


IS HE QUALIFIED? 


One good method of analyzing and evaluating the qualifications of 
candidates for school offices, and, of course, of emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of discriminative thinking, is the use of some such device as the 
following, which came from the Gladstone Junior High School, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

The following is a list of possible reasons for voting for a candidate for office. 
Which are the ten best reasons? Which arc the five poorest? To what extent 
does this choice rest upon the particular office to be filled? 


1 His father is the principal. 

2. Cooperates with others. 

3. Recognizes authority. 

4. Goes to my church. 

5. Makes good marks. 

6. Is honest. 

7. Shows desire to improve. 

8. Promotes teamwork. 

9. Is a good mixer. 

10. Has self-control. 

11. Accepts responsibility. 

12 Has excellent health. 

13. Shows common sense. 

14. Is wealthy. 

15 Walks to school with me. 

16 Is a hard worker. 

17 Is clean in every way. 

18. Works faithfully at small tasks. 

19. Has initiative. 

20 Is a good friend of mine. 

21 Plays fair, 

22. Has a good voice. 

23. Is respectful 

24 Is cheerful and willing. 

25. Foresees consequences. 

26 Is unselfish 


27. Abides by school regulations. 

28. Inspires confidence. 

29. Is a “booster ” 

30. Keeps bis word. 

31. Is not snobbish. 

32. Is a good leader- 

33. Has “pull” with the faculty. 

34. Keeps at task until he does it. 

35. Has talent; learns easily. 

36. Is a good loser. 

37. Is interested in the work. 

38. Has poise; does not get rattled. 

39. Stands up or fights for group 

40. Quickly sees what is important. 

41. Does work without having to he told 

42. Does not cheat. 

43. Upholds high standards. 

44. Is a good athlete. 

45. Respects feelings of others. 

16. Truthful, even to own loss. 

17. Praises good qualities m others. 

48. Brothers were school leaders. 

49. Gets down to business quickly. 

50. Is sympathetic with others. 

51. “Knows it all.” 

62, Is a “go-getter.” 
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Order of Business 1 2 3 4 5 6 * 8 9 10 

X. Meeting called to order by the chairman. 

2. Minutes of preceding meeting read by secretary. 

o. Approved as read. 

b. Approved with additions or corrections. 

3. Reports of standing committees. 

4. Reports of special committees* 

5. Unfinished business. 

0. New business. 

7. The program. 

8. Adjournment. 


Parliamentary Procedure 

1. Origin of the expression “parliamentary procedure.” 

2. Reasons why parliamentary procedure is necessary. 

3. General rules for conducting a meeting. 

4. General classifications of motions. 

o. Principal, b. Privileged, c. Incidental, d. Subsidiary. 

5. Presentation and disposition of a motion. 


An Examination in Parliamentary Procedure 

A. Directions ;—Read each of the following statements carefully. If you think 
the statement is true, underscore “True” after it; if you think it is false, underscore 
“False.” 


1. The "chair” refers to the presiding officer. 

2. The chair gives you the floor by calling your name. 

3. A member may speak without being recognized. 

4. Only one item may be considered at a time. 

5. A seconder is not required to address the chair. 

6. A motion to adjourn is always in order 

7- All remarks should be addressed to the group 

8. A negative vote should always be taken. 

9. In general, all motions must be seconded. 

10. All motions may be amended. 

XI. Jt is not necessary to rise to second a motion. 

12 Discussion follows the seconding of a motion. __ 

1 The following books on parliamentary procedure are appropriate for students 
o upper grade or high school age: Auer, J. J., “Essentials of Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, 2d ed., F. S. Crofts <fc Co., New York, 1942; Henry, W. H. F., andL. Seeley, 
icIoTr 0rgamze and Conduct a Meeting,” Cresset & Dunlap, Inc., New York, 
, Jones, O. G., “Junior Manual for Group Leadership,” and “Senior Manual 
io*m U > P u • rev * E>. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 
19J4; Leigh, R. D., “Modem Rules of Parliamentary Procedure,” W. W. Norton & 
ompany, Inc, New York, 1937; Roberts, J. T., “Primer of Parliamentary Law,” 
Votztl & Company, Inc., New York, 1923; and Wines, E. M., and 
M. W. Card, Come To Order,” Odyssey Press, Inc., New York, 1941. 


True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True False 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
True Fake 
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13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


Every organization should, adopt an order of business. True 

Unon proper vote, debate may be closed, limited, or extended True 
A new item may be introduced before the old one is disposed of. True 
A call for “division of the house” means a rising vote, or a vote 
hy show of hands. True 

Nominations for offices require a second. True 

If someone wishes to close debate he says, “I move the previous 
question.” . True 

The chairman pro tern holds his office permanently. True 

The chairman can never vote on a motion. True 

A motion to adjourn may be amended and debated. True 

The chairman may request advice from a member. True 

A chairman can never refuse to entertain a motion. True 

To “commit” means to “lay on the table.” True 

One proper form of presenting a motion is to say, “I move the 
chair.” True 

To adjourn means calling the meeting to order. True 

A motion is necessary to close nominations. True 

To amend a motion means to adopt it. True 

A person standing when another has the floor is “ out of order ” True 
Amotion “to adjourn” takes precedence over a motion “to 
adjourn at a definite tune.” True 


False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 


B. Match each of the following itemB by placing in the appropriate space the 
number of the item below that properly corresponds to it. 


Unfinished business. - The chair. 

Lay on the table. - Ex officio. 

Out of order. Amendment. 

To obtain the floor. -- Fro tern. 

Call for the question, - Second. 

Meeting will come to order, - Quorum. 


1. By virtue of his office. 

2. Refers to the presiding officer. 

3. Chairman’s opening phrase. 

4. A proposed change of the motion. 

6. One who acts “for the time being.” 

6 A motion may be put aside for further discussion. 

7. A demand for the ending of the debate 

8. All speakers on the floor address their remarks to. 

9. The approval of a motion by one or more members. 

10. Any business left over from the previous meeting. 

11. One speaker interrupting another. 

12. The n um ber of members necessary to conduct business. 


C. 


(underscore five): 


A vote may be taken by 

1. Saying “pro tern,” 

2. Show of hands. 

3 Moving to adjourn. 

4 Rising to feet. 

5 Winking at the chairman. 


6. Answering to roll call. 

7. Viva voce. 

8. Secret ballot. 

9. M akin g an amendment. 
10. Stomping on the floor. 
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Z). Completion statements. 

1. A _vote means more than half of the votes cobI 

2. If nothing is definitely stated m the constitution, a__^ 

majority of the membership. 

3. Remarks of a_nature are out of order 

4. A __.vote means that one candidate receives more votes than 

any other candidate. 

5. The chairman may vote in case of a., ... 

0. A motion always begins with the expression—_„ 

7. All remarks must be addressed to the__ 

8. The chairman is a sort of—-, not a player. 

9. The chairman may rule that a speaker is______ 

10. If the chairman wishes to speak on a motion he must_ 


Sportsmanship in Athletics 1 2 * 4 

A. Perhaps you have heard such remarks as “Kill him,” "Knock him down,” 
"Twist his neck,” and "Treat Mm rough” directed at the members of the 
opposing team. 

1. Why are these remarks made? 

2. Do you believe they represent good sportsmanship? Reasons? 

3. What good do they do?) 

4. What harm do they do? 

5. Are they a credit to any school or community? 

6. Do you suppose that a student who yells them would be ashamed of 
himself after the game? Should he? Reasons? 

B. Such expressions as "Dumbhead,” “Robber,” "You cheater,” "Thief,” 
and "Kill the umpire” are often hurled at officials. 

1. Why are these remarks made? 

2. What do they indicate in those who make them? Why? 

3. Do they ever cause an official to change his decisions? 

4. What harm do they do? 

5. Does the spectator who pays admission have the tight to say Buch 
things? Why or why not? 

6. Are students who yell these things a credit to their school? 

7. What can be done to eliminate such yelling? 

C Coaches sometimes teach "dirty” tricks to their players so they can 
incapacitate star players on the other teams. , 

1. Is this right or wrong? Why? 

2. Why is it done? 

3 If you were playing under such a coach, what would you do? Why? 

4. If you were incapacitated by such a trick, what would you do? 

5 If you were a member of the school board, what would you do? 

1 An appropriate playlet is J. Jurgensen, Good Sportsmanship on Trial, School 
Activities, 11:316-317, March, 1939. 
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D. Some coaches teach that a "violation is really a violation only if the official 
sees it ” 

1. Explain what this means. 

2. Do you agree with this idea? Why or why not? 

3. Do you suppose the coach would take the same attitude if an unseen 
and uncaught thief stole his car? 

4. If he would not take the same attitude, then is he consistent? 

6. Ib he dishonest? 

6. Is a dishonest coach a credit to his school or team? 

jg. Suppose a football coach sent in a substitute player for the sole purpose of 
provoking a star player on the other team to strike him, thuB causing lus 
expulsion from the game. 

1. Is this right or wrong? Give your reasons. 

2. If you were this substitute, what would you do? Why? 

3. If you were the star player, what would you do? Why? 

4. If you were a member of the school board, what would you do? 

F Perhaps you have seen your own cheering section give a happy cheer when 
a star opponent was crippled and taken out of the game. Often, too, you 
have seen the cheering section rise and give him a round of applause as he 
leaves the field. 

1. Which is better? Why? 

2. How can wo develop the better way in our school? 

3. Just what is your responsibility in the matter? 

Do You Agree? 

Read each of the following statements and see if you agree with it. Then 
state your reasons. 

1. We should give our opponents as good a deal as we ask for ourselves. 

2 We Bhould win fairly or not at all. 

3. A good sportsman does not accept credit for something he did not do. 

4. Winnings are worthless if self-respect is lost. 

5. Officials should be supported even when they are wrong. 

6. Regular players should set good examples for substitutes. 

7 A good sportsman does not misrepresent his ability. 

8. It is harder to be a good loser than a good winner 

9. It is justifiable to become angry when the opponents are unfair. 

10 Our opponents should be treated as honored guests, not enemies. 

A Test on Sportsmanship 

Below are some elements or characteristics of good sportsmanship and poor 
sportsmanship. Read each item and if you think it represents good sportsmanship, 
write the word "good" after it; if you think it represents poor sportsmanship, 
write the word "poor” after it. Check answers and discuss items with the other 
members of the group. 
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1. Offers excuses and alibis for his failures. 

2. Congratulates the winner. 

3. Quits when the game is going against him. 

4. Wins at any cost. 

5. Takes technical advantages. 

8. Plays hard to the end. 

7. "Razzes” the decisions of the officials. 

3. Is a good loser. 

9. Plays to the "grandstand.” 

10. Backs his team in every honest and honorable way. 

11. Obeys the orders of his coach or captain. 

12. Accepts adverse decisions graciously. 

13. Treats his opponents as his guests. 

14. Cheats when his cheating cannot be noticed. 

15. Plays fair at all times. 

16. Respects authority of all kinds. 

17. Jeers at opponents’ mistakes and errors. 

18. Shows his disappointment at losing by "getting sore.” 

19. Boasts, "crows,” and “rubs it in.” 

20. Remembers the Golden Rule, "Do unto others as though you 
were the others." 



Sportsmanship Cods 

Reading High School 
Reading, Pa. 

1. Respect the official’s decisions; he is doing his best. 

2. Winning or losing, be a good sport. 

3. Don’t razz your opponents; it denotes ill breeding. 

4. Yell all you wish; but be careful of your language. 

6. Be hospitable to your opponents. 

6 Be generous of your applause, irrespective of the side. 

7. As spectator or player, play the game fair and square. 

8. Use common sense; don't follow the crowd. 

9 Be considerate; we all have feelings. 

10. Neither deface nor destroy the property of visiting rooters. 

The Code op a Good Sport 1 

1. Thou shalt not quit. 

2. Thou shalt not alibi. 

3. Thou Bhalt not gloat over w innin g. 

4. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

5 Thou shalt not ask odds that thou art not willing to give. 

6. Thou shalt always be willing to give thine opponent the shade. 

7. Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 

8. Thou shalt not underestimate an opponent or overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the thing, and that he who thmketh otherwise 
is a mucker and no true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playeat, for he who playeth the game straight and 
hard wins even when he loses. 

1 Hugh S. Fullerton, American Magazine, 92:54-55, August, 1921. 
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Sportsmanship Situations 
A Sportsmanship in school. 

How does a student show good sportsmanship in these situations? 

1. When he is criticized or reprimanded. 

2. During noon hour or when classes are chang ing , 

3. When someone makes a mistake. 

4. When he is asked to help m club or home room. 

5. When the teacher is absent from the room. 

6 When a substitute teacher is in charge. 

7, When a fellow student is in charge. 

B. Sportsmanship in the cafeteria, on the street, or in public places 
How can good sportsmanship be shown in the following situations? 

1. When someone makes an uncomplimentary remark about you. 

2. When several people try to get the same seat and you get it. 

3. When there is a rush for a seat and you do not get it. 

4 When you notice a strangely dressed or odd-loohng individual. 

6 When you accidentally knock packages out of another's arms. 

6. When you are given too little change. 

7. When you are given too much change. 

C Sportsmanship in the home. 

How can good sportsmanship be shown in the Mowing situations? 

1 When dinner is late and the individual is in a hurry. 

2 When his dinner docs not pleaBe him. 

3 When he cannot find an article just where he placed it. 

4. When he accidentally breaks his brother's or sister’s toy. 

5. When he is asked to go on an errand when he wants to play 

6. When a brother or sister receives a better present than he does. 

7. When a brother or sister receives better marks. Lower marks. 

D. Questions for discussion. 

1. Is it easier for a winner or a loser to be a good sportsman? Why? 

2 Is a poor sportsman dishonest? A bar? A thief? Reasons? 

3. What do you think of “anything to win”? 

4. Would you justify your team playing "dirty”? Why or why not? 

5. How can we enjoy a game if we do not win? 

6. “I don't want my players to be good sports; I want them to win''—so 
stated a famous football coach. Do you agree with him? Reasons? 

7. How may the prestige of a school bo lowered by a display of poor 
sportsmanship at a game or athletic contest? 

8 Has the community a right to expect good sportsmanship of students? 
9. Is good sportsmanship in a football game any different from good 
sportsmanship in (a) classroom, (6) study hall, (c) assembly, (d) 
cafeteria, (e) corridor, (f) home, (g) streetcar or hus? Reasons? 

10. How can we conduct ourselves so as to be a credit to our school? 
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11. How can a Btudent show good sportsmanship in his community hie? 

12. Is good sportsmanship an element of good citizenship? Explain 

Scnnoii Spirit 

A. Intraschool spirit (school spirit within the school). 

L School loyalty. 

2. Service. 

a. In the classroom. r. In the lunchroom. 

b. In the corridors. d. In the auditorium. 

t. In the general office. 

B. Extraschool spirit (school spirit and our neighborhood). 

C. Interschool spirit (school spirit among neighboring schools). 

Very specifically indicate the parts that each of these three types of Bchool 
spirit plays in the development of a well-rounded school spirit. 

Which do you think is the most important? Which least? Reasons? 

Absence 

1. What is the school law concerning attendance? 

2. Why do wc have such a law? 

3. What are some legal excuses for absence? 

4. What are some illegal excuses? 

6. Who may write the legal excuse? 

6. Who loses when a student is absent? Explain. 

7. Who gains when a student is absent? Just how? 

8. Why is it usually true that “one day's absence really means two”? 

9. Do you think that the student should have to pay the school money when 
he is illegally absent? Reasons? 

10. What happens when employees are absent? 

11 What is the money loss to the student of a week’s schooling? 

12. “A good school citizen is rarely, or never, illegally absent." Do you agree 
with this? Why or why not? 

13. "A student who is never absent or tardy is a good school citizen.” Do you 
agree with this statement? Why or why not? 

14. How can unnecessary absence be prevented? 

Tardiness 1 

1. “Tardiness is a social evil ” Do you agree? Reasons? 

2. What are the good effects of tardiness? 

3. What are the bad effects of tardiness? 

4 Is tardiness ever justifiable? Explain or illustrate. 

5. Read the following excuses for tardiness. If you believe a reason is justifi¬ 
able or good, write the word “good” after it; if you believe it is unjustifi¬ 
able or poor, write the word "poor” after it. Then check your answers 
with the group and discuss disagreements. 

1 See also pp. 446-461 and footnote reference on p. 449. Short descriptions of 
two tardiness campaigns will be found in School Activities, 11:319, 344, April, 
1940, and 14;194, January, 1943. 
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a The streetcar or bus was late 

b. My chum was not ready; I had to wait for her 

c. Mother did not call me in time. 
d Our clock was wrong. 

e. I lost my car check and had to walk. 

/ I had to go to the grocery before breakfast. 
g I did not get up in time. 

h. It was raining (snowing, sleeting, blowing). 

i. I could not find my hat (gloves, coat, books, umbrella). 
j I have a morning paper delivery route. 

k My car wouldn’t start. 

I I stopped on the street to talk to a friend 

m. Had to help mother before starting to school. 

n. Stopped to watch a fire. 

o I don’t care whether I’m late or not. 

p Forgot my excuse for yesterdays absence; had to return for it. 
q The family had company last night, and I slept late, 
r I stopped to see a sick friend. 

s Fell and soiled my clothes; had to go home and change th^m . 
t. Worked out my lesson before I left home. 


6. Does tardiness harm (a) self, (6) others, (c) everybody concerned? In what 
way? Whom does it harm most? Why? 

7 Why is there a feeling of satisfaction m not having been tardy for a semes¬ 
ter? Year? Throughout your school career? 

8. Does punctuality contribute to self-respect? Just how? 

9. Does an employer consider punctuality in making promotions? Why? 

10. Why do large organizations have time clocks? 

11 Should students be required to punch time clocka? Reasons? 

12. Is the employer entitled to all of the employee’s time during working hours? 
Why? 

13. Is the school entitled to all of the student’s time during school hours? 
Why? 

14. Has the teacher a right to expect assignments to be completed and sub¬ 
mitted at the time specified? Why or why not? 

15. If you were the teacher, what would you do when papers were late? 

16. What are some of the rewards of punctuality? 

17. What are some of the penalties of tardiness? 

18 How can tardiness be decreased in your home room? 

19. “The tardy person is a discourteous person ” Agree? Reasons? 

20. Is punctuality an element of good school citizenship? Explain. 

Goon School Citizenship in Oxni Libhaky 

1. To whom does our school library belong? 

2. Why do we have a school library? 

3. Why do we have library rules and regulations? 

4. Why do we have librarians? 

5. Should we use the library for other than library purposes? 

6. When should you ask the librarian for help? 
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7 Is it often possible for the student to help himself? Illustrate. 1 
8. Why should books and magazines be returned to their proper places? 

9 Why is it necessary to have a quiet atmosphere in the library? 

10. When is talking in the library permissible? 

11. Why should one return all library material promptly? 

12. What sort of boy or girl will have fines to pay? Reasons? 

13. Is it to your credit to have to pay a fine? Why or why not? 

14. What does being fined usually show concerning your habits? 

15. What does it mean to “monopolize” books and magazines? 

16. Should one be required to replace Btolen books and magazines? 

17. If you find you have taken a book out by mistake, what should you do? 

18. If you found a borrowed book in your looker, what would you do? 

19. If you found a student stealing or mutilating a book, what would you do? 

20. Suppose this student was your best friend; what would you do? 

21. When is it right to tell of the misdeeds of others? 

22. Is it good citizenship not to report such a person? Reasons? 

23. Is it fair to that person to allow hun to continue unchecked? 

24. Is a person honest by original nature, or is he so trained? 

25. If one is dishonest, how can he become honest? 

26. Are you doing your part to promote the welfare of the library? 

27. A school librarian discovers that some student has cut out of an expensive 
encyclopedia a number of pictures, evidently to illustrate a school booklet 
he was preparing. 

a. What would you do if you were the librarian? 

1. What would you do if you wanted to see these pictures? 

c. What would you do if you knew your best friend was guilty? 

d. Why would a student mutilate books in this manner? 

e. Who is responsible for such mutilation, (1 > the student, (2) his parents, 
(3) his school, (4) his teachers, (5) the librarian, (6) others? Explain. 

/. How might this situation have been avoided? 

g. Is such a student a thief? If so, from whom does he Bteal? 

h. Would you like to have him serve as your home room president? 
Football captain? Class treasurer? Why or why not? 

28. Is there any difference between taking a library book and taking money 
from the library desk? Explain. 

What Wouno Yotr Do? 

1. You forgot to get an excuse from your parents, but a friend offers to write 
one for you. 

2 By mistake you take the wrong umbrella; it is better than your own, 

3. You buy stamps at the post office and find that the clerk has given you 
more stamps than you paid for. 

1 Such books as the following will be found useful: Eaton, M. T., and C. M 
Louittit, “A Handbook of Library Usage,” Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1935; Mott, C., and L. B Baisden, “The Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries,’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937; Scripture, E., and M. R. 
Greer, “Find It Yourself,” the H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1933; and 
Stuart, M., “Guide to the Use of Libraries,” Chaps. II-VIII, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1932. 
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4. Each student is asked to grade his own paper. Should he be as fair with 
huneelf as he would be with others? 

6. You lose a book belongmg to another student. 

6. Your mother gives you twenty-five cents for the church offering. You are 
tempted to spend five cents for candy, 

7. Your chum offers to divide with you a box of candy he “found" in the 
locker room. 

8. A friend owes you a quarter; he loses one and you find it. 

9. You cannot work an arithmetic problem A friend offers the solution to 
you. You can copy it and turn it in as yours 

10. Marjorie finds a watch in the gymnasium but does not turn it in to the 
office You saw her pick up the watch, and the teacher asks you about it 

11. The teacher leaves the room and asks the students not to talk during her 
absence. On her return she asks, “"Who talked while I was out?” 

12. You are given two dollars with which to buy groceries. Owing to lower 
prices, the bill is not so much as your mother expected it to be. 

What Would You Do If? 

Anthony High School 
Anthony, Kans. 

If you were placed in any of the following situations, how would you handle 
them? 

1. You hear the character of someone you dislike misrepresented. 

2. You promise to do something wrong, then decide to do right. 

3. You dislike the officers elected by your class. 

4. You see another do something wrong; the entire group is about to be 
punished for it. 

5. The car is crowded, and the conductor does not collect your fare. 

6. You unwrap a package and find that two articles, instead of one, were sent 

7. Your friend asks your advice on the becomingness of new clothes; neither 
the style nor color is suitable. 

8. You are publicly honored for doing something for which you had valuable 
assistance from others. 

9. A friend of yours is running for office; you know he is not qualified for the 
office, he asks you to vote for him. 

10. You are not prepared; you can feign sickness or cut class. 

11. You are asked for help on an examination. 

12. An error in your favor has been made on a paper. 

13. Two girls in front of you chat noisily during a program. 

14 You find some money; you do not know to whom it belongs. 

15. The librarian was too busy and did not check your book out. 

16. You arrive late but the teacher is out of the room. 

17. You are supposedly given ten tickets to sell, actually you are given eleven. 

18. You need some paper; you see some in an unlocked locker. 

19. You receive a deserved punishment. 

20 You believe that an examination is unfair. 

21. You can kill time or impress the teacher by asking needless questions. 

22. The teacher unjustly blames you, and the principal backs her up. 

23. You are elected to an office that you do not want 
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24. You don't know for which candidate to vote. 

25. Another student is blamed for your mistake. 


Questions on School Citizenship 
1 Explain and illustrate “proper attitude" toward: 

а. Teachers. d. The principal, 

б. Students. e. Janitors. 

c. Visitors. /* Office help. 

g. Yourself, 


2. Do you believe that students should have to pay for defaced or damaged 
school equipment and materials? Reasons? 

3. How should you behave when the teacher leaves the room? Why? 

4. What is the difference between personal and public property? 

5 Does a good citizen waste school materials and supplies? 

6. Is borrowing and not returning the same as stealing? Reasons? 

7. Should a rule disregarded by others be observed? Reasons? 

8. What school regulations are most frequently broken? Why? 

9. Can you suggest remedies for these situations? 

10. Just how can the teacher cooperate with the students? 

11. Suppose the following students are in your home room. What would you 
do with them? 


a. Smart Aleck. 

b. Loud Mouth. 

c. Very Timid. 

d. Careless Dresser, 
e Classroom Pest. 
/. Push N. Shove. 


g . Disinterested Brother. 

h. Always Tardy. 

t Locker Slammer. 

j. I, M. Fresh. 

k. Sensitive Sister. 

l. He Haw. 


12. Can you be loyal to yourself and not to your school? Explain. 

13. Can you be loyal to your school and not to yourself? Explain. 

14. If you had the entire “say," how would you improve our school citizenship? 


Approval and Disapproval 

A. Assuming that you have just done a commendable job that represents good 
school citizenship, what kind of approval would you like to have? Read the fol¬ 
lowing and check each “L" (like) or “D" (dislike). Then be prepared to explain 
why you like or dislike each 

1. Verbal commendation by the teacher. _ 

2. Verbal commendation by your friends. _ 

3. Written letter of commendation by teacher or friends. _ 

4. Recognition in home room, assembly, or other programs. _ 

5 An award—pin, ribbon, certificate, or prize. _ 

6. Publioity in the school paper or magazine. _ 

7. Commendation—letter, visit, or phone call—to your parents. - 

8. Admission to a school honor organization. - 

9. Posting your name on the school bulletin board. - 

10. Being allowed certain school privileges. - 
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B Which of the following do you believe would be proper penalties for the 
violation of rules of good citizenship in our school? Why? 

1 Assigning the student to “penalty seats” m the class or home room. 

2 Lowering marks already made in some subject. 

3. Having a personal talk with the student. 

4. Writing a letter to the student’s parents 

5 Referring the student to the office or student court. 

6 Keeping the student in after school hours. 

7 Assigning additional classwork. 

8. Dismissing him from class or home room for a few days. 

9. Administering physical punishment, whipping, shaking, etc. 

10. Suspension of home room or other school privileges. 

11 Having other students express their disapproval. 

12 Entirely ignoring the student in class and home room. 

HOW ABOUT YOU? 1 

A suitable self-rating test may be easily developed by the group. 
A number of the important qualities or characteristics of the good 
school citizen are listed and final selections are made from this list. 
These items are then put into “Are you?, ” “ Can you?, ” or “Do you? ” 
form. These items may concern a particular setting or quality, such 
as good sportsmanship at the game or good citizenship in the corridor, 
or they may be more general, such as those indicated below. 

1 Do you always respect the rights of others? 

2. Do you keep your promises faithfully? 

3. Are you a good listener, even though you disagree? 

4. Can you work harmoniously with those you don’t like? 

5. Can you criticize others m a kmdly manner? 

6. Do you make fnends easily? Do you keep them? 

7. Are you neat and tidy in your work? In your dress? 

8. Do you change your mind often? 

9 Do you ever exaggerate or bluff? 

10 Do you accept criticism and profit by it? 

11 Are you comfortable in the presence of your superiors? 

12. Do you volunteer when given the opportunity? 

13. Do you avoid argument? 

14 Are you ever jealous of your friend’s things or privileges? 

15 Are you constantly trying to improve yourself? 

16 Do you return borrowed articles promptly? 

17. Do you do unpleasant tasks promptly? 

18 Are you economical m the use of your own time? Time of others? 

19 Do you acknowledge kindness graciously? 

20 Do you keep your appointments? 

21 Can you smile easily and sincerely? 

1 See also L G Martin, Our Pupils Rate Themselves Every Day, Clearing 
House, 16*413-414, March, 1942. 
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A Senior’s Obligation 

Fifth Avenue High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A senior’s obligation to the lower classes. 

1. What is a senior's obligation to the entering class? 

2. How may he express his willingness to serve? 

3. Specifically, how may he discharge his responsibility? 

4. How may he be of service to members of other classes? 

B. A senior’s obligation to the faculty. 

1. Should a senior, more than any other student, feel more obligated to 
be “obedient” and “respectful” to the faculty? Reasons? 

2. Should a senior be more friendly than any other student? 

3. Should a senior he more trusted than any other student? Why? 

4. Which should “understand” each other better, (a) Benior and teacher 
or (b) freshman and teacher? Why? 

C. A senior’s obligation to the school. 

1. Should a senior feel obligated to offer constructive criticism? 

2. Should he be the “best school citizen”? How may he be? 

3. Should he always reflect credit outside the school? How? 

4. Should he remember his school after graduation? How? 

Students’ Creed 

Ponca City High School 
Ponca City, Okla. 

I believe in Ponca City High School and in the things for which she stands— 
health in body, honest work, generous comradeship, and reverence for the spiritual. 
X believe in achievement, and X pray for forcefulness to accomplish what I set out 
to do. I believe in loyalty to our school and to her traditions, and I pledge upon 
my honor to help m all her undertakings; in all that will make her a stronger and 
nobler school. 

Interschool Creed 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

We, the students of the Oklahoma City Junior High Schools, believe that we 
are striving together as one body to build worthy citizens. 

We believe that the truest courtesy is to withhold unfavorable judgment on 
individual schools. 

We believe in loyalty to our own school in so far as it does not mean disloyalty 
to interschool spirit 

We believe that sportsmanship is the ability to enter wholeheartedly into 
activities and to play the game, even after defeat. 

We believe that scholarship is a most necessary step toward good citizenship. 

We believe that it is our responsibility as junior high school citizens to protect 
both public and private property. 

We believe that each school is a leader in some point; and in that point we may 
learn from it. 
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School Oath 
Benton High School 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our school, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our comrades, we will fight for the ideals and sacred 
filin gs of the school, both when alone and with many, we will revere and obey the 
school rules and do our best to inspire like respect and reverence m others; we 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the students’ sense of civic duty, and thus, in all 
these ways, we may transmit this school, greater, better, and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us. 

Students’ Code op Honoe 

Lincoln Junior High School 
Canton, Ohio 

Loyal to our school. 

Ideal in conduct. 

Noble in thought. 

Courageous in deed. 

Obedient to rules. 

Liberal in courtesy. 

Noteworthy in character. 

Honorable at all times. 

Invincible m purpose. 

Gentle in word 
Helpful to others. 

Code op Honob 
Centennial Junior High School 
Decatur, Ill. 

Names of pupils are posted on the honor roll two days after the grades are 
given out. No pupil’s name may be posted until he has been approved by all 
of his teachers, the nurse, and his parent. 

1 Scholarship. All grades C or above. 

2. Citizenship. 

a. Attendance. b. Punctuality. c. Service. 

3 Character (any objections must be in writing). 

a. Self-control. e. Cooperation. 

b. Reliability. d Courtesy. 

4 Health. Records of cleanliness, exercise, sleep, etc. 

Those pupils who are on the honor roll for the three six-weeks periods are 
invited to attend the “honor banquet." 

Citizenship Rating Scale 
Technical High School 
Charlotte, N. C 

__Grade Date-. 

_Teacher----- 


Name- 

Subject. 
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Subject teacher will give a rating for the students from observation during the 
class period listed above. Rato carefully. ” a 

1—good; 2—average; 3—poor. 


Perseverance 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Self-reliance 

(1) 

Punctuality 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Mental alertness 

(1) 

Reliability 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Scholarship 

(1) 

Cooperation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Respect for others 

(1) 

Initiative 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Personal appearance 

(1) 


Commendable qualities--——- 

Defects to be overcome, „ - - — . ....— 

Remarks and suggestions for advice as to future studies*. 


( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


Questions to Parents 1 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Fond du Lac, Wis 

1. Is he learning proper respect for law? 

2. Does he have a regular time for study? 

3. Is there a suitable place for study at home? 

4. What does he read? 

6. Has he regular home duties? 

6. How does he spend his leisure time? 

7. Does he have too many outside interests? 

8 Has he a hobby—something he likes to do? 

Success Measurement Scale 
Oakland, Calif. 

The purposes of this scale are: (1) to familiarize the student with the meaning 
of the words usually used, (2) to show him that he is measured by some such 
“yardstick” both inside and outside the school, and (3) to give him a Uttle practice 
in rating himself. 

Are You Headed ItigbXt 


Characteristics 

Leaders 

Followers 

Drifters 

Failures 

Cooperation. 

Unsparing 

Satisfactory 

Indifferent 

Poor 

Initiative 

Strong 

Fair 

Weak 

Lacking 

Application. 

Energetic 

Steady 

Flighty 

Lazy 

Progress. 

Constant 

Average 

Slow 

Dense 

Thoroughness. 

Excellent 

Good 

Slipshod 

Neglectful 

Speed . 

Rapid 

Moderate 

Sluggish 

Loafer 

Accuracy. 

Systematic 

Ordinary 

Careless 

Inaccurate 

Reliability . 

Exceptional 

Responsible 

Irregular 

Unreliable 

Judgment. 

Superior 

Reliable 

Questionable 

Defective 

Conduct .. 

Irreproachable 

Honorable 

Troublesome 

Dishonorable 

Disposition . . 

Cheery 

Even 

Disagreeable 

Quarrelsome 

Product.. .. . 

Highest grade 

Marketable 

Passable 

Discard 


1 Some schools not only send citizenship reports and explanations to the parents 
but also make an attempt to interest them by the use of such questions as the 
following. These questions are usually not to be answered by tlie parent 
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Presentation by the home room sponsor. 

1 Stress the fact that this chart was developed by Oakland business men. 

2. In the tenth grade suggest it as a guide to the type of H12 student the 
H10 student wishes to become, in the eleventh grade, as a checkup to see 
whether or not he is following the right road; and in the twelfth grade to 
see what he has become, what he has to oSer the employer, and what 
there is still to be accomplished. 

3 Explain the difficulty of finding words to express what we mean by Buch 
terms as the characteristics mentioned, especially the terms “cooperation'* 
and “initiative.” 

4 Go over the chart to explain words that are not clear. 

Group discussion. 

1 Are the words used to describe the four types correctly chosen? 

2 Can you suggest other or better terms? 

3 Are any of the important characteristics omitted? 

4. Should any of the items on the chart be omitted? 

5. How can we best use this chart? 

6. Can we rate ourselves better than someone else can rate us? 

Citizenship Ballot 

Cleveland Intermediate School 
Detroit, Mich. 

Every Thursday a committee from each home room rates the members of its 
room on good citizenship—service, courtesy, reliability, cooperation, self-control, 
and leadership. These marks are posted on a chart m each home room so that 
each student may see his mark before school opens Friday morning. This report 
is not “official” until discussed and accepted by the group These committees 
meet on school time, in groups of seven, and under the supervision of a teacher. 
One member of each committee is replaced each week by a new member. The 
TYmin purpose of this plan is not to obtain marks but to stimulate worth-while 
discussion m terms of the student’s own school life and experiences However, 
after discussion (the committee is not required to defend its marks, and any student 
may challenge any mark) the summary of these marks is placed on the report card 
at marking time 

Best Citizen Awabd 

A variation of the “citizenship ballot” plan discussed above is that in which 
only relatively few students are rated. A good example is the plan of the Ponca 
City High School, Ponca City, Okla Each month a boy and a girl are elected 
“best citizens” by the entire student body. Any student who is at least average in 
scholarship, and who has no unexcused absences or tardinesses, is eligible for this 
honor Each home room selects a nominee from the student body of the school 
The student council by a nonpreferential ballot limits the number to six—three boys 
and three girls—whose names are placed on a mimeographed ballot and sent to 
the home rooms. Each member votes for one boy and one girl 

Each “best citizen” is awarded a gold pm, properly inscribed, and this pm 
becomes his personal property permanently. The presentations are always made 
in assembly Toward the close of each school year, a boy and girl “best citizen” 
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are elected from all of the "best citizens” in the school. These final "best citizens” 
are awarded a pin with a diamond inset This award is the greatest honor con- 
ferred by the student body in Ponca City Senior High School. 

Citizenship Certificates 

Presenting a citizenship certificate, certificate of merit, or service award repre¬ 
sents an inexpensive and attractive method of recognizing good work in general 
school citizenship. Usually these are in the form of cards, but often they are 
larger paper certificates that may bo framed. The form below illustrates one type 
of citizenship certificate. With this plan, near the close of each semester a "judg¬ 
ment day” is scheduled, at which time all citizenship points in clubs, teams, and 
squads are discussed and granted. An authenticated copy of these awards is 
then Bent to the office of the principal or activity director. 

Citizenship Certificate 

Barnard Junior High School 
This certificate of citizenship is hereby awarded to 


in recognition of service and loyalty to Barnard and community, dur¬ 
ing the academic year of 1945-1946. 


President, Student Council 


Principal Sponsor 

A variation of this device is a certificate of citizenship issued to the qualified 
voters of the school. The following form represents one type of such credentials 

Certificate of Citizenship 
Barnard Junior High School 

To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that the undersigned 


is a bona fide citizen of Barnard with all the rights and privileges per¬ 
taining thereto. 


Officially Approved 


7-B 

ft-A 

7-A 

Q-R 

8-B 

9-A 


In this, official approval for each of the six semesters is given by the president f 
or sponsor of the home room. ? 

Certificates of Honor j 

A more complicated and complete plan of awarding citizenship certificates is I 
that developed in the Junior High School, Owensboro, Ky. Each quarter, m all i 
rooms, attractively printed "Certificates of Honor” are awarded to the boy and , 
girl who make the best individual records m each of the five divisions of the 
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school’s work—attendance and punctuality, scholarship, classroom citizenship, 
home room citizenship, and banking. Blue letter certificates are awarded to the 
highest ranking members m each of the five items m each home room; orange letter 
certificates to pupils who rank second; and honorable mention certificates to 
pupils who rank third. Naturally, several of these certificates are awarded in each 
room because there are frequently tied scores; and m such items as banking, 
attendance and punctuality, classroom citizenship, and home room citizenship, a 
number of the pupils may have perfect records Blue and orange are the 
school colors The blue and the orange certificates carry the school seal and an 
appropriate ribbon. If the pupil receives four successive blue letter certificates, 
he is awarded, at the time of his promotion to high school, a “Certificate of .Mem¬ 
bership in the Blue Letter Gallery of the Hall of Fame,” which is “the highest 
distinction recognized by the school upon graduation therefrom.” 

Record oe Service Card 

Another variation is the permanent individual record card on which are entered 
the reports of each service rendered. When the pupil is promoted or graduated 
from the Bchool, this record is signed by the principal and presented to him In 
B nTnp plans all participations—officerships, responsibilities, memberships, services, 
etc, are classified according to importance and attractive colored seals, denoting 
the proper classification of participations, are placed on the pupil’s certificate. 

Citizenship Letter 

Benton Junior High School 
St Joseph, Mo. 

In order to encourage a higher type of citizenship, the Junior High School 
Student Council will grant the Benton Citizenship B to such junior high school 
pupils as are deemed worthy of recognition for special attainment in citizenship 

To be eligible for the first award, a pupil must have satisfactory grades m all 
subjects pursued (an average of M); must be recommended by one teacher and 
endorsed by four others (one of whom must be his home room sponsor and another 
the sponsor of the club to which he belongs) as an exceptionally good citizen of the 
school. His application must be approved by the Benton Junior High School 
Student Council 

For the second award, he must have one additional endorsement and be objected 
to by no teacher. 

For the third award, two additional endorsements (one of which may be by 
the principal or vice-principal) and no objection by any teacher. 

Twelve weeks must elapse between each award The student council may 
revoke the honor at any time upon the recommendation of a teacher 

In order that 9-A pupils may receive a B before leaving junior high school, they 
will begin with the second award certificate instead of the first. 

Letters and Insignia 

Many junior high schools now award school letters for good records in school 
citizenship. Some make these awards for scholarship, and, of course, nearly all 
schools award a letter for participation in athletics A number of schools make all 
three awards. In such instances, three designs are used to distinguish the letters. 
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For instance, the Lincoln Junior High School, Canton, Ohio, uses a round mouatm 
for the letter if it is won in scholarship; triangular (skill, strength, and sportsman! 
ship) for athletics; and hexagonal (reliability, cooperation, obedience, self-control' 
thrift, and courtesy) for citizenship. Pupils may win any one of these awards 
or a combination of any or all of them. 

Citizenship Pins 

Another type of award, somewhat less commonly used than the certificate and 
school emblem—largely on account of the expense involved, and also because it k 
less easily seen—is the pin. The junior high schools of Pontiac, Mich, forinstance 
award'three pins and a guard for meritorious work in scholarship, citizenship, and 
service. These pins are made on the basis of certificates which are given for'high 
attainment in these three fields. The requirements for the various pins are as 
follows* 


Bronze...20 certificates Gold. . 60 certificates 

Silver.40 certificates Gold guard. . . 70 certificates 


The teacher, sponsor, or other person charged with the responsibility for the 
promotion and development of the particular activity, recommends, us uall y during 
the last quarter of each semester, the names of pupils to whom these honor certifi¬ 
cates should be awarded. 

The National Honor Societies 

Members from the top three semesters of the senior high school are elected to 
the National Honor Society on the basis of their records in (1) scholarship— 
student must be in the top third of his class; (2) service; (3) leadership, and (4) 
character. Not only does this organization honor students, but it also suggests a 
constructive program for the improvement of the school. It is flexible enough to 
fit any secondary school, and its national scope gives it importance and prestige. 
An attractive emblem is worn by the members. 

The National Junior Honor Society may be organized for ninth and tenth 
grade students in the four-year senior high school, and in the junior high school. 
The membership qualifications are the four mentioned above, plus “school citizen¬ 
ship.” Both of these organizations were developed and are sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association. 1 


Group Ratings 

In addition to individual awards in citizenship, some schools recognize home 
rooms as units. Often colors, plaques, and other insignia or designations repre¬ 
senting the ratings are placed on the door of these rooms. The following plan 
of such a group rating is from the Bambndge Junior High School, Richmond, Ya. 

1. Attendance. 

White star; 98 to 100 per cent. 

Red star: 95 to 97 per cent. 

Green star: 92 to 94 per cent. 

1 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. G. 
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2 Punctuality. 

White star: No tardiness. 

Red star: Not more than two cases 
Green star. Not more than four cases 

3 Scholarship. 

White star: 60 per cent A, B, C marks. 

Red star 59 to 45 per cent A , B, C marks. 

Green star. 44 to 30 per cent A, B, C marks. 

The home room sponsor will assume that the pupil’s conduct is satisfactory 
vnieam notified in writing by the subject teacher 


4 Conduct. 

White star: No complaint agamst any pupil. 
Red star* Complaints agamst five pupils. 
Green star. Complaints agamst ten pupils 

5. Neatness. 


White star: Room in order every day. 
Red star' Untidy three times 
Green star: Untidy five times. 


At the beginning of the term these various items are explained and discussed, 
and each member is asked to state in writing just what definite thing he or she will 
try to do to help the group this term. These papers are then collected and placed 
in an envelope. At some appropriate time later the envelope is opened and the 
papers returned to the writers for checkup on how well each one has kept the pledge 
he made to himself 


Honor Rooms 

Recognizing that scholarship alone is not the most important objective of 
education, many schools have developed a new type of honor roll, which is based 
upon both scholarship and school citizenship. In this plan points or credits are 
given for academic marks and records in citizenship—attendance, punctuality, 
deportment, general contribution, etc. These points or credits are totaled for 
each room, and the rooms which attain a certain predetermined number are placed 
on the honor roll. Here, too, often a door plaque or insigne is also used. 

Student Council Installation 

Stonewall Jackson Junior High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla 

In this assembly program all present members, and past and present officers, 
of the council are seated on the stage. The principal installs the president, and 
two former officers install the vice-president and the secretary The president 
then administers the following oath of office to the council: 

“We, the members of the student council of Stonewall Jackson Junior High 
School, do faithfully promise to represent our home rooms at each student council 
meeting or, when that is impossible, notify someone to represent us. We pledge 
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ourselves to report the business of the council accurately to the home room tw 
we represent. It will be our earnest endeavor to uphold the highest ideals ! 
Stonewall Jackson in the student council and in our school associations m ord 
that we may build, maintain, and further Stonewall Jackson's high record *# 
student citizenship.” 

The Btudent body now stands and accepts this pledge, by reading in unison- 
"We, the student body of Stonewall Jackson, having heard our officers and 
members of the student council take the oath of office, do hereby accept this 
Btudent council and promise to uphold the measures adopted by the council and 
to cooperate in every way with this organization.” f 

The entire group then sings the school song. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
GUIDANCE IN CITIZENSHIP 

Although the materials, methods, and emphases of good citizenship 
may vary from nation to nation, the main objective is always the same 
—the perpetuation and improvement of the country’s political, social, 
financial, and geographical conditions. And, irrespective of the type 
of national organization, be it a dictatorship or a democracy, three 
thingB are obvious: (1) the adult can never be a worthy citizen of his 
country until he knows enough about its history, traditions, ideals, 
heroes, etc., to appreciate its development and its contributions to 
civilization in general; (2) he can never be an interested and vital 
citizen until he is responsive to the record of the hardships, failures, 
and successes of those of his predecessors and contemporaries who have 
directly and indirectly benefited him; and (3) all such knowledge is 
without value unless the individual both sees and feels his own respon¬ 
sibilities and makes more or less successful efforts toward discharging 
them. In short, here again, proper ideals, knowledges, and habits 
are necessary. 

Our American way of life provides countless opportunities for 
personal and social development, yet at the same time it has weak¬ 
nesses which must be overcome if it is to continue to exist To 
illustrate: when people go to the polls and vote on the basis of such 
inconsequential matters as the social graces or the religious faiths of 
the candidates, their views on irrelevant questions and problems, 
their war records, the records of their fathers and grandfathers, their 
“party” affiliations, gift baskets to the poor, and general flag waving 
and hokum, the results are certain to be in terms of political bosses, 
pressure groups, political-business combinations, unsolved social 
problems, a foolish belief that democracy has “arrived” and is perfect, 
and general national deterioration. All these occur because efficient 
citizenship is lacking—and political bosses of the “you make the ideals 
and we’ll make the deals” type want it to stay lacking. 

Whose fault is it if much of our American citizenship is unintelli¬ 
gent and inefficient? The usual answer to this pertinent question is 
a loud and immediate shout, “The school’s!” And, to a considerable 
degree, this answer is correct. Good citizenship, very logically, has 
always been an objective of any system of public education. How- 
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ever, this objective has not always been clearly defined in this country 
as far as the school’s immediate efforts are concerned. Often it haa 
been overshadowed by such more direct objectives as scholarship and 
mental discipline, which, when the going becomes rough, have been 
proposed as promoters of the final end—good citizenship. Three 
quotations, out of many which lie on the author’s desk, will illustrate. 

The algebra now taught in American high schools is a nonfunctional and 
therefore nearly valueless subject for 90 per cent of all boys and 99 per cent of 
all girls. . . . The modem language instruction of American high schools is a 
shameful travesty upon good education, and is in effect a kind of gigantic 
quackery practiced, through no malice, upon parents and supporters of 
secondary education. . . . The history studies now organized for grades 
5 to 12 make very slight contributions to civism or the civic virtues, and 
contribute not a great deal to personal culture. 1 

The million or more youths who received high school diplomas last June 
are not ready for their responsibilities as American citizens, and few of those 
who graduated from college have any clear understanding of the democratic 
ideal of life or of their great responsibility for the common welfare. . . . 
College requirements for entrance and graduation indicate no concern of the 
college for anything distinctly American. To enter college the Btudent must 
have spent two years in the study of a foreign language, but he need not have 
spent an hour in the study of his own nation’s history, ideals, or problems. 
To be graduated from college the student must have a reading knowledge of 
at least one modem foreign language, but he can have his diploma with no 
knowledge or understanding of the United States and its problems except 
what he has learned just by living there.* 

With each passing year the American people have been called upon, to 
increase substantially the funds appropriated to schools for "making citizens”; 
and each passing year has recorded a further decline in the percentage of the 
school’s product which, by the most popular test of political functioning— 
voting—-has qualified as active citizens. . . . The schools have taught, and 
still are teaching, the sort of insipid history and civics that tend to encourage 
neglect of all the political prerogatives and obligations belonging to the 
individual B 

Schools have been slow to provide functional tiaining in good 
citizenship for several reasons, such as: (1) tradition—schools are 

1 D. Snedden, "School Educations,” pp. 5-6, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York, 1930. 

* W. M. Aikin, The Main Job of tho Schools, New York Times Magazine ,, Sept. 7, 
1941. 

8 IT Buchholz, "Fads and Fancies in Education," pp. 122-123, The Macmillan 
Company, New York; 1931 For an incisive and delightful criticism of higher 
education (largely), see F. A. Waterhouse, "Our Education Backet,” The Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1941. 
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notoriously slow in catching up with, the modem life around them, 
(2) formalism—much of our civic instruction has been punctilious, 
non vital, and uninteresting; (3) a lack of democratic organization 
within the school system—certainly no one would argue that the 
typical school organization is democratic with its stiff superior to 
inferior, superintendent to principal to teacher to pupil relationships; 
(4) the failure of teachers to become active citizens—of course, in 
many communities they are not allowed to “participate in political 
activity”; 1 (5) a lack of appreciation of the real objectives of education. 

Undoubtedly, because it is the only institution which all of the 
young people of the com m unity are required to attend, and also because 
it is organized and supported for the main purpose of perpetuating 
and improving democratic living, the school should contribute much 
more than it does. At the same time, it is hardly fair to hold that 
those directly in charge of the school are alone responsible. Any 
community will get from its school just about what it wants; and if it 
does not want the school to teach practical politics or vital social 
problems, the school will tread lightly over these topics. 2 

Just now there is an insistent demand that the school’s training 
contribute more directly and definitely to good citizenship, and school 
people are bestirring themselves to meet this demand. Naturally 
their efforts are not too well organized and correlated, and their 
materials not too well developed—as one would expect in any pioneer¬ 
ing work. Failures and discouragements are sure to come, but the 
important thing to remember is that a serious start has been made. 8 

1 It is a well known fact that many teachers are not even registered in their own 
communities, and that many registered teachers do not vote—despite their con¬ 
tinual preachments about “developing good citizens ” A state legislator recently 
said, “I would rather have 5,000 school directors shouting for me than 60,000 
teachers ” 

a As dean of boys at the Muskegon (Mich) Senior High School, Dr Robert G. 
Andree organized and taught a course on labor unions. An outline of his course, 
together with a justification of it, will be found in Cleanng House for September, 
1942, under the title, Training Youth for Intelligent Membership in Labor Unions. 
The editor of this magazine sent the manuscript to several interested individuals 
and invited their comments Three of these comments are published with the 
article. As might be expected, William Green, president of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, and Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion, favored the plan, while Eric A. Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, disapproved of the plan 

a The story of how the students of the Secondary School of the Colorado State 
College of Education made and capitalized a first-hand investigation of the “first 
strike that Greeley ever had” will be found m D. S Ward’s Strike One, Cleanng 
House , 16.275-277, January, 1942 

How another school investigated the problem of controversial questions by 
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There are many opportunities in the school in 'which the student 
may learn the important facts about good citizenship, as well as the 
proper attitudes and, to some extent, the necessary habits-—English 1 
social science, science, and other curricular courses, and council 
assembly, dramatics, and other extracurricular activities. In fact’ 
every subject the student takes and every activity in which he partici- 
pates should offer opportunities for the development of moral and ethi¬ 
cal character and worth-while ideals and practices of citizenship.* 
The home room offers another opportunity for this education in these 
elements of local, national, and international understanding.® 

As was suggested in the discussion of vocational guidance, the 
home room should not be considered an opportunity for teaching the 
historical facts of good citizenship, nor should the sponsor be charged 
with the entire responsibility for developing good citizens. In short, 
a home room course on citizenship should not be added to the student’s 
schedule, nor should what is done in this .setting duplicate curricular 
work already being offered elsewhere. Rather should the home room 
be considered an excellent opportunity for the emphasizing and supple¬ 
menting and perhaps coordinating of appropriate material from this 
field. 

Because the home room is not bound by the traditions and the 
restrictions of the regular curricular subjects, its programs are very 
easily adapted to the general topic of good citizenship For instance, 
discussions of ideals, contributions, events, and accomplishments, as 
well as momentous current local, national, and international problems 
may not only be more appropriate in the home room than in the 


securing from the students themselves their reactions to instruction and to the 
influences allegedly brought to bear on them by the school is described by J. H. 
Harris m Controversial Questions in One School, School Renew, 48:49-54, January, 
1940 See also Bulletin 92, pp. 139-151, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., October, 1940, and 
B S Beyer, Student Forums Find Favor, School Activities , 12:197-208, January, 
1941. 

A good list of appropriate topics will be found in C. C. Harvey, Questions for 
Student Forums and Discussion Groups, School Activities, 15:230-231, March, 1944 

1 That students and their teacher together are capable of selecting, reading, and 
profiting from books on current affairs is well shown by Frances Brown, & teacher 
of English in Roosevelt High School, Dayton, Ohio, in We Recommend, Clearing 
House , 17:492-493, April, 1943. 

* General references to this subject will bo found at the end of Chap. I. 

* See the author’s “Assembly and Auditorium Activities/’ Chaps. VI and XIII, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930, for suitable programs on social 
science and special days. Also Chap. X of his “School Clubs,” The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1929. 
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regular classes but may be much more timely and consequently all 
the more valuable. The calendar on pages 121-130 will suggest many 
an appropriate topic for home room programs 

In this connection it is well to remember that probably the most 
vital (to the student) and certainly the most immediate type of 
good citizenship is that which may be classified under the general title 
of “good school citizenship,” which was discussed in detail in the 
previous chapter With proper direction, adult citizenship should 
grow naturally and easily out of adolescent citizenship. 

NO MAN LIVETH TO HIMSELF 

A good method of showing the student how dependent he is upon 
other individuals in his own neighborhood, and others in other neigh¬ 
borhoods, is to ask him to attempt to list those who contribute to his 
daily life. Of course, the result is certain to be amazing, because every 
individual’s contribution is dependent upon still others, and these upon 
still others, etc. To illustrate with a single simple item—a pencil. 

Where did your pencil come from? The storekeeper? That is 
right, but how many individuals helped to make and deliver it to the 
storekeeper? Here are a few. 

Let us assume that the storekeeper used a pen in ordering the pencil. 
Who made the pen? Who designed and made the machinery that 
made the pen? Who designed and made the machinery that made the 
machinery that made the pen? Who helped to get the raw materials? 
Who designed the machines that helped to get, treat, and deliver the 
raw materials? 

The storekeeper wrote the order on a piece of paper. Ask yourself 
the above questions about this sheet of paper. 

The storekeeper used ink in ordering the pencil. Ask yourself the 
above questions about this ink. 

The storekeeper used a postage stamp. Ask yourself the above 
questions about the stamp. 

Who taught the storekeeper to write ? Who provided the materials 
and equipment for this teaching? Who paid for them? Etc. 

The storekeeper dropped the letter in a mail box. Who made the 
mail box? Who was responsible for originating and developing the 
postal system? Who keeps it operating? 

Who collected the letter? Who classified it at the post office? 
Transported it to the train? Handled it there? Delivered it to the 
wholesaler? Who opened it? Read it? Filed the order? Filled the 
order? Etc. 
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So far, we have touched very briefly only on the storekeeper’s order 
for the pencil. It is easy to see that literally hundreds and hundreds 
of persons helped to provide you with your pencil. And your pencil is 
only one very small item. 

If you were able to list all the persons who shared in producing 
your food, clothing, books, transportation, housing, recreation, etc. 
you would have a list of untold thousands of individuals who are help¬ 
ing you every day. Surely, no man liveth unto himself. 

Out of this type of presentation can easily grow a discussion of the 
individual’s place as a member of a well-organized society, and also his 
responsibility for doing his share of that society’s work. 

Training for Cxtizknsiiip 

Senior High School 
Westfield, Mass. 

1. Preliminary discussion on definition, purposes, duties, privileges 

2. The place of the student council in this training. 

3. How the home room trams for good citizenship. 

4. The contributions of school assembly programs. 

5. Training from our proms and other social affairs 

6. How athletics contribute to good citizenship. 

7. Citizenship training from other activities in. 

a The classroom. r. The corridors and lavatories, 

h. The study hall. d. The cafeteria. 

8. The relation of these activities to adult citizenship, 

Otm City 

1. The origin and development of our city. 

2. Geographic conditions. 

a Location c. Elevation. 

b. Area. d. Climate. 

e. Natural resources. 

3. Population: number, races, growth. 

4 Educational facilities, schools and colleges. 

5. Industries, type, number, and products. 

6. Municipal organization and control 

a. Council. d. Fire. 

Z>. Officials. e. Health. 

c. Police. /. Education. 

7. Publications: newspapers, magazines, books 

8 Religious organizations and institutions. 

9. Transportation. 


g, Welfare. 

h. Streets. 
t. Water, 


a Railroads 
6 Bus, car lines. 


c. Streets and highways. 

d. Traffic rules. 
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10. Social, welfare, and charitable institutions. 

a. Parks. d. Homes 

b. Pools and beaches. e. Reform schools. 

c. Hospitals /. Prisons. 

11. Buildings and structures. 

a. Stores d Theaters. g. Municipal buildings 

b Bridges e. Hospitals. h Schools 

c Museums. f. Residences. i. Libraries. 

12 Autobiographies of some local products. 

a. Lump of coke. d Automobile. 

b. A rivet. e. Pair of shoes. 

c A pane of glass. f. Piece of furniture. 

13 Some laws against nuisances. 

a. Smoke. c. Billboards. e Building restrictions. 

b. Noise. d Stockyards. f. Traffic 

14. Famous men and women of our city. 

15 Some improvements of recent years. 

16. Some additional improvements needed. 

17. The relation of all these to good citizenship. 

18 The relation of good citizenship to all these 1 

What Has Erie Done to Promote a Good Society? 

Erie, Pa. 

1 Just what doeB each of the following departments contribute to your life? 

a. Education. d Police 

b. Health e. Streets 

c. Fire. / Safety. 

g Parks 

1 How the Civic Pride Council of the Hamtramck (Mich.) High School organ¬ 
ized and promoted a number of interesting civic-improvement activities is 
described on p 472 of Clearing House for April, 1942 For the story of how a group 
of students of the Manhattan (Kan ) Junior High School actually got a law (con¬ 
cerning the use of school busses for educational trips) through the state legislature, 
see F E Mordy, We Made a Law, Clearing House, 16 ”339-340, February, 1942 
See also Practical Experiences in Democracy, twelve accounts of school projects in 
improving the local community, m the September and October (1941) numbers of 
Clearing House. They Want to Know is the title of an article by R L Currie in 
Social Education, November, 1940, pp 466-469, descnbmg a number of community 
investigations and interviews by the students of the Tower Hill School, Wilming¬ 
ton, Del Other articles describing school projects in civic improvement are. 
Adkins, E. P, A Student Council Goes to Town, Clearing House, 13 451-453, 
April, 1939; Carr, W G , Learning Citizenship Through Community Service, 
Journal of the National Education Association, 31*149-150, May, 1942, Spence, L, 
Block Beautiful. Pupil Club Changes Community, Clearing House, 16 3-7, Septem¬ 
ber, 1941; and Swan, L. G, Civic Beautification Project, School Arts , 41*301, 
May, 1942. 
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2 Brief personal sketches of the heads of these city departments. 

3. “City ordinances are made to help and protect the citizen ” Explain and 
illustrate. 

4. “City officials Bhould be regarded as friends and not as enemies ” D 0 you 
believe this? Why or why not? 

5. An exhibit of pictures of Ene’B educational and social facilities. 

6. A bulletin-board display of clippings relating to Erie’s current social and 
civic problems. 

7 Letters of appreciation to the City Council or Board of Education for par¬ 
ticular phases of city improvement whieh students benefit from. 

8. Your part in promoting a better Erie. 

“What kind of town would my town be, 

If every person were just like me?” 

Famous Men and Women of Oun City 

This topic is suitable for nearly every medium-sized and larger city. The 
following schedule from Pittsburgh, Pa., will illustrate. 

“The greatest city is that which bos the greatest man or woman, if it be a few 
ragged huts, it is still the greatest eity in the whole world.”—Walt Whitman. 

1. Famous Pittsburghers in science. 

a, Samuel Picrpont Langley. 5. Dr. John A. Brashear. 

c. George Wcstinghousc. 

2 Famous Pittsburghers in philanthropy. 

a. Henry C. Fnck. c. 

5. Andrew Carnegie. d. 

3. Famous Pittsburghers in literature. 

a. Willa Cather. b. 

4 Famous Pittsburghers in music. 

o. Stephen Collins Foster. c. 

b. Charles Wakefield Cadman, d. 

Vandalism 

Troup Junior High School 
New Haven, Conn. 

Suppose you read the following article in your newspaper: “The park depart¬ 
ment will be put to considerable expense on account of the continuing acts of 
vandalism, a recent tour of the city parks disclosed. Memorials, erected with 
funds raised by popular subscription, have been defaced and damaged, Beats and 
benches have been brokon and overturned, and trees and shrubbery have been 
ruined and removed.” 

How would you answer the following questions? 

1. To whom docs public property belong? 

2. Whose rights are interfered with when an individual damages publio 
property? 


Henry J. Heinz. 
Andrew Mellon. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Etholbert Nevin. 
Louise Homer. 
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3. Why does our city provide parks, fountains, playgrounds, etc? 

4. Where does the money come from that is used to repair this damage? 

5. If there were no damage, how else could this money be used? 

6 What is meant by vandalism? Hoodlumism? 

7. Who is responsible for such acts? Why? 

8 Why do such acts occur? What do they indicate? 

9 Do persons who commit such acts deserve a community’s privileges? 

10. Could you depend upon such persons during an important crisis? 

11. Is there any difference between acts of desecration against historical monu¬ 
ments and acts of desecration against the flag? Explain and justify your 
answer. 

12 What usually happens to such individuals? 

13 What acts of vandalism have you seen? Why were they done? 

14 What can you do to prevent these acts? Will you do it? 

Chime and Delinquency 

1 What is meant by crime? By delinquency? Illustrate. 

2. What is the relation of each of the following to crime and delinquency? 1 2 

a Nutrition. d. Home. 

b. Heredity. e. Vocation. 

c. Intelligence f Community. 

3. What is meant by malicious mischief? Illustrate. 

4. Just how do crime and delinquency represent poor citizenship? 

6. What is the annual cost of crime in the United States? 

6. Who pays this cost? In what ways? 

7 Who suffers most from crime? Who, if anyone, profits? How? 

8. What community agencies are combatting crime? How? 

9. What should be done with criminals? Delinquents? Why? 1 

10. Invite an officer to discuss crime with your group. 

11. What can be done to improve conditions m your neighborhood? 

The Community’s Educational Institutions 
A. The public school system. 

1. Origin and history. 

2. Types of schools. 

а. Elementary. d. Night. 

б. Junior high. e Vocational. 

c. Senior high. /. Junior college. 

3. Supporting the schools. 

4. Some statistics of our school. 

1 Because standards of living are often closely related to crime and delinquency, 
student groups sometimes make local investigations of these. One such investiga¬ 
tion is M. P, Ellis, Framingham Pacts, Clearing House, 16T40-142, November, 
1941. 

2 See R Gruner, Students Go to Court and Jail, School Activities , 9:114-115, 
121, November, 1937, for a description of appropriate trips. 
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B. The parochial school system. 

C. Special types of schools 


1. Business colleges 

2. Music and art schools. 

D. Institutions of higher education. 


3. Schools for deaf and blind. 

4. Reform schools. 


1. Types. 

2. Courses offered. 


3. Entrance requirements. 

4. Buildings and equipment 

5. Opportunities provided. 


Community Chest 

1. What is meant by “community chest ”? 

2. Just what does it do? How does it do it? 

3. Is it better to have one “drive” for all recognized organizations, or allow 
each to promote its own drive? Reasons? 

4. How would you determine just which organizations should be allowed to 
participate in the community chest? 

5. Suppose you do not want to contribute to all the organizations represented 
by the community chest. What can you do? 

6. Send student reporters to the various organizations, using the following inter¬ 
view outline: 

a. What activities docs this organization sponsor? 

b. How docs it help people? 

c. How many people did it help last year? 

d. What would happen if we did not have it? 

e. How many paid workers does it employ? 

/. How many volunteer workers docs it employ? 
g. What is its annual budget? 

7. How docs contributing to the community chest represent good citizenship? 

8. What is your responsibility in the matter? 


The Newspaprii ano Goon C'mzKNamp 

1. What is the function of the newspaper? 

2. What is news? How can you tell it from fiction? 

3. What are the main sections of the newspaper? Functions of each? 

4 What newspapers do you read? What parts do you read? What parts 
do you not read? Why? 1 

5, Is “Don't believe all you read in the paper” good advice? Reasons? 

6. Nearly all newspapers have “policies” concerning (a) race, (b) labor, 
(c) religion, (d) politics. Explain and illustrate each of these. How do these 
policies affect nows stories? 

1 Two pertinent articles are: W. G. Brink, Reading Interests of High School 
Pupils, School Review, 47:613-621, October, 1939, and High School Pupils’ Inter¬ 
ests in Magazines and Newspapers, School Review, 48 40-48, January, 1940. 
Other material will be found in English Journal , 26.61-64, 717-726, January, 
February, 1936; 26:195-199, 290-293, 476-478, March, April, June, 1937; and 
27:650-660, October, 1938 
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7. What is meant by a ''discriminating reader”? 1 

8. Would reading several newspapers be better than reading one? 

9. How does intelligent newspaper reading contribute to good citizenship? 2 

This same outline can be used in a discussion of “The Magazine 
and Good Citizenship.” 

Questions on Citizenship and Patriotism 

1. What are some important elements of good citizenship? 

2. Why is it necessary for the citizens of a democracy to be educated? 

3 What conditions of citizenship are found in countries that do not foster 
public education? 

4. Why does a co mmuni ty establish schools for teac hin g citizenship to foreign- 
bom adults? 

5. Should an individual be a good citizen because it “pays” him? 

6. Can a person wave a flag and yet be a poor citizen? 

7. Can a person be a good citizen and not wave a flag? 

8. Can a person be a good citizen and not serve his country? 

9 Is it necessary to fight m order to serve one’s country? 

10. Is a pacifist a good citizen? Why or why not? 

11 Is a pacifist really “carrying a gun” if he helps to make that gun? 

12 Is a pacifist really “carrying a gun” if he takes a job and thereby releases 
another man so that he can carry a gun? 

13. When a country is at war, is anybody in that country “out of war”? 

14. Does a good citizen obey only the laws he wishes to obey, or all of them? 

15. Is it possible for a person to be too good a citizen? 

16 “A person’s first duty is to himself ” How can you reconcile this with 
good citizenship? 

17 Which is the better citizen, the soldier who dies for his country or the per¬ 
son who lives for it? Reasons? 

18. Which are the more important, “war heroes” or “peace heroes”? 

19. Should a good citizen ever criticize his country? 

20 What is the meaning of patriotism? 

21. What are some important American ideals? 

22 Is patriotism a matter of birth or of ideals? 

23 State a number of events in United States history which tend to prove our 
devotion to these ideals 

l In his Investigation of Attitudes of High-school Pupils toward the Public 
Press, School Review, 50 107-111, February, 1942, Claude Mitchell states “ . . 
since all high school groups are more critical and antipress m their attitudes than 
are their teachers . . there is some question about the growing use of the news¬ 

paper in classroom instruction ” The author can easily disagree with this opinion 
The development of an antipress attitude may really be both desirable and bene¬ 
ficial, especially if it requires the newspapers to be a hit more careful and responsi¬ 
ble in their publication policies. Biased, misinterpreted, and suppressed news 
caused by personal prejudices, advertisers’ pressure, and financial contributions 
deserves “a more critical attitude ” 

2 How one group of students uses the newspaper is described by K W. Dresden 
in The Newspaper in the Classroom, Social Education , December, 1941, pp 581- 
583 
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24. Should citizens of the United States obey the laws more cheerfully tU 

citizens oI a country which is under a monarchic or dictatorial f orm ; 
government? Reasons? 0 

25. Is a citizen patriotic who docs not vote ? 

20. Which is the poorer citizen, the man who sells his vote or the one who doa 
not vote? Why? ” 

27. What can a person do if he disapproves of an existing law? 

28. Why Bhould we he very careful to choose persons of high ideals and good “ 
character for public office? 

29. Does a good citizen assume a passive attitude toward violation of law? 

30. Is it easier to he patriotic in time of peace or time of war? 

31. Should we be patriotic to our own country only or also to the other coun¬ 
tries of the world? Reasons? 

32. Can one he patriotic to some other nation? 

33. How can high school boys and girls show their patriotism? 

34. Do you believe that the following quotation represents intelligent patri¬ 
otism? Why or why not? 

My country, may she ever be right; 

But my country, right or wrong. 

35. Do you believe that the sentiment expressed in the following verse repre¬ 
sents a higher type of patriotism than that represented above? Why or 
why not? 

My country, right or wrong; 

If right, we’ll keep her right, 

If wrong, we’ll make her right; 

But my country, right or wrong. 

36. What should the good citizen know about his government’s fan.np.inl 
needs, obligations, and procedures? Why?* 

SPECIAL DAYS 

Special days represent a very rich source of material for home room 
(and assembly) programs in citizenship. In general, there are three 
types of these occasions. First, there are a number of commonly 
recognized national holidays, commemorating the birthdays of great 
men and women, significant events, the promotion of worthy causes, 
and other items and elements in our history. Further, all of the 
various states have dates and days upon which special attention is 
focused on personages, events, and causes which have been and still 
are important. Then, in addition to these national and state days, 
there are a great many other anniversaries representing general and 
specialized activities which may be recognized and celebrated. The 

1 "How Our Government Raines and Spends Money,” by M. Newcomer and 
E, A. Krug, Problems in American Life Scries, Unit No. 1, 1942, is an excellent 
booklet for use m this connection. It may be obtained from the National Associ¬ 
ation of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
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calendar on pages 121 to 130 lists hundreds of possibilities of special- 
day program materials. 

This centering of attention on the characters, ideals, activities, 
and accomplishments of our great men and women leads the student 
to a better understanding and a higher appreciation of the places 
these individuals occupy in the promotion and development of our 
varied and complex life. Desired and desirable lessons of loyalty, 
perseverance, service, courage, patriotism, citizenship, love of great 
causes, respect for law, etc., can be effectively taught by means of 
these very definite illustrations of them. 

Not only are the possibilities of subject great in number and varied 
in type, but so also are the possibilities of presentation. In fact, it is 
possible to represent the elements of these programs in about every 
way in which program material can be presented—talks, debates, 
discussions, conversations, interviews, stories, poems, slides, pictures, 
exhibits, motion pictures, dramatizations, examinations, radio, out¬ 
side talent, etc. Special-day celebrations need never be tiresome or 
monotonous. 

Thanksgiving 

1. The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

2 How, when, and where did Thanksgiving originate? 

3 What have we, as a nation, to be thankful for? 

4. What have we, as a state, to be thankful for? 

5. What have we, as a city, to be thankful for? 

6. What have we, as a school, to be thankful for? 

7. How can we show our thankfulness for these benefits and blessings? 

Heroes and Heroines of American Progress 

A. Science. 

1. Thomas A. Edison—invention. 

2 Luther Burbank—work with plants. 

3 Samuel Pierpont Langley—astronomy and physics. 

4 David Starr Jordan—zoology and education. 

B Social service 

1 Clara Barton—American Red Cross. 

2 William R. George—George Junior Republic. 

3. Jacob Rus—settlement houses. 

4. Booker T. Washington—education for the Negro. 

5. Jane Addams—Hull House. 

C. Miscellaneous. 

1. Benjamin Franklin—thrift and public service. 

2 George Washington Goethals—Panama Canal 

3 Thomas Jefferson—theories of Americanism. 

4 Henry Ford—manufacturing and philanthropy. 
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Heroines or Social Prouhrss 

There are a number of women whose contributions entitle them to be classed 
“heroines of social progress.” The following will illustrate (see also the add* 8 
tional list in the following program). 1 


Louisa M. Aleott 
Mary Antin 
Lady Astor 
Amelia Barr 
Rosa Bonheur 
Helen Faucet 
J. Ellen Foster 


Elizabeth Fry 
Harriet K. Hunt 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
Mary Livermore 
Mary Lyon 
Lucre! ia Mott 
Ann Preston 


Adelaide Riston 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Eucy Stone 
Caroline H Dali 
Clara Louise Kellogg 
Jenny Lind 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Service: a Basic Element or Goon Citizenship 

A, Definition of service. 

B. Opportunities for service. 

1. In the home to: 


O. Parents. 

b. Brothers and sisters. 

c. Other relatives, 

2. In the school to: 


d. Visitors. 

e. Neighbors. 
/. Self. 


o. Administration officers and assistants. 
6. Teachers and substitutes. 

c. Janitors and rare takers. 

d. Other students. 

e. Self. 


3. In, the community to: 

а. Duly constituted authorities and protectors. 

б. Unfortunates of all kinds (including animals). 

c Religious, charitable, and other organizations and causes. 

C. Some good servants and their service. 


Men 

1. Alexander Graham Bell. 

2 Luther Burbank. 

3. John Burroughs 

4. Andrew Carnegie. 

5 George Washington Carver. 

6. TJiomas A. Edison. 

7. Benjamin Franklin. 

8 William R. George. 

9. William G. Gorgas. 

10. Wilfred Grenfell. 

11 Thomas Jefferson, 

12 Edward Jenner. 

13. Wilbur Wright. 


Women 

1. Jane Addams. 

2. Susan B. Anthony. 

3. Juha Lathrop. 

4. Clara Barton. 

5. Evangeline Booth. 

6. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

7. Madame Curio. 

8. Emily Dickinson. 

9. Juha Ward Howe. 

10. Helen Keller. 

11. Mary Lyon. 

12. Florence Nightingale 

13. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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14. Louis Pasteur. 

14. Mollie Pitcher 

15. Walter Reed. 

15. Amelia Earhart Putnam 

16. Jacob Rus. 

16. Sacagawea 

17. Theodore Thomas. 

17. Anna Howard Shaw. 

18 Edward Livingston Trudeau 

18 Lucy Stone 

19 Booker T Washington. 

19 Frances E. Willard. 

20. Noah Webster. 

20. Mary E. Wooley. 

Patriotism—Old 

and New 


Senior High School 
Reading, Pa. 

A. The old idea of patriotism—loyalty, self-sacrifice, and devotion to our 
country as it is now. 

1. Just what is meant by loyalty? Self-sacrifice? Devotion? 

2 When yon “pledge allegiance to the flag," what should be in your 
mind and heart? 

3. What do you think is implied in the words above, “as it is now”? 

4. How can we as a student body prevent our assembly flag salute from 
becoming an “empty gesture”? 

5. What is your opinion as to the causes of a lack of patriotic feeling in 
any group of people? In your community? In your home? In 
your school? 

B. The new idea of patriotism—social conscience. 

Consider and discuss the following quotation 

“If civilization is to go on at all, our people must learn many things, 
among which the most important is a social conscience When the 
men m America who have power use that power for the good of the people, 
we will have achieved far greater results and we will be a far greater 
nation than any other nation m the world, but if men who have power use 
that power unjustly to hurt and destroy their fellows and to further their 
own greedy purposes, we are in for a time of great turmoil and misery.” 

1. What is included in the meaning of the term “social conscience”? 

2 In your opinion, has America shown an increasing or a decreasing 
amount of “social conscience” in recent years? Explain. 

3. Do you think “social conscience” is related to the spiritual or religious 
training of our people? Reasons? 

4 What steps are necessary in order to convince men that everyone 
would gam if power were used for the common good? 

5. Which comes first in the final “showdown,” loyalty to the Creator 
and His plan for the world, or loyalty to one’s country? 

6. An individual refuses to fight in the army because it is contrary to his 
religious beliefs Do you praise or blame him? Why? 

7. Do you believe that much progress has been made in the improvement 
of human nature during the past 2,000 years? 

8 Do you believe that much progress can be made in the future? 

9. What is meant by “materialism”? 
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10. How is “materialism’' related to “social conscience"? 

11. X>o you agree with the following statements? Why or why not? 

а. “If you want better government, social conditions, and living 
start improving with the smallest political unit." 

б. “The best way we can go about the improvement of American 

to throw off our indifference to the consequences of our acts 
others." n 

c. “If we do not like present conditions, we cannot look to someone 
else to change them/* 

d. “Your country is what you make it.” 

(7. Conclusion. 

1. Write your own definition of a patriotic citizen. 

2. Do the best dtizenB think first of the America that is or the America 
that is to be? Explain. 

3. Explain how the American flag should be honored. 

4. Read all four stanzas of the “Star Spangled Banner" and explain the 
true meaning of every line. 

5. Does knowledge of our government, our Conatitution, and our history 
necessarily produce good citizens? Reasons? 

6. What should a citizen do m order to deserve the name of “American"? 

ELECTION PROJECT 

Increasingly, schools are promoting and staging school elections 
imitative of local and, especially, national elections. Usually the 
campaign is initiated by means of a few assembly programs which 
interest the school in it. A general election board, composed of 
students and a teacher or two, organizes and supervises the event 
All major parties are represented, and the regular candidates are 
voted on. The usual publicity campaign, with pins, buttons, posters, 
bulletin-board displays, and home room, assembly, corridor, and 
campus addresses, is also imitated. The general board divides the 
school into precincts, designates the polling places, provides the 
ballots and ballot boxes, the registration lists, and the election officials, 
instructs the students in the proper methods of voting, collects the 
ballots, counts the votes, and announces the winners. 

Naturally, the main effort is directed toward the education of the 
voters, and much of this is done in the home room where the group is 
relatively small. Here, every student can discuss, ask questions, and 
evaluate candidates’ qualifications exactly as he will be expected to do 
a few years hence when ho becomes an adult voter. 1 

1 For a description of how one school organized and managed this type of 
activity, see R. R. Hadsel, A National Election Project, Journal of the National 
Education Association , 26:79-80, March, 1930. See also How to Hold a Model 
National Convention, Scholastic, 36:34, Apr. 29, 1940. 
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Our Flag 1 

A. The purposes and uses of a national flag. 

B. The history of our flag. 

1. Early Colonial flags. 

2. The Grand Union or Cambridge flag. 

3 The fifteen-stripe flag of 1792. 

4. The thirteen-stripe flag of 1818. 

C. Discussion and demonstration of flag etiquette. 

1. Where, when, and how flown. 4 As decoration 

2. In parade or review. 5. Lowering and raising. 

3. At night 6. Destroying old flags. 

D. “Makers of the Flag”—Franklin K Lane. 

E. Pledge of allegiance to our flag. 

Is Your Flag a Fetish or a Symbol? 

Cleveland Junior High School 
Newark, N. J 

Fetishism is a fixation or attachment to some inanimate object Primitive 
man indulged in fetishism and with weird ntes and incantations worshiped trees, 
rocks, rivers, places, relics, and other things. 

Animism is a sort of philosophy to accompany fetishism It is a belief that 
inanima te objects such as trees, rocks, rivers, places, and relics have living souls; 
they are alive and dangerous and hence magic must be practiced in order to please 
them and keep them kind 

As man becomes more civilized he gradually shakes off the practice of fetishism 
or unreasoning worship, and forgets his fear of animism. However, even some 
so-called "civilized” persons retain some remains of these ideas and believe m good 
luck charms, rabbit’s foot, horseshoes, or four-leaf clovers And they may even 
“knock on wood” to please the spirits and preserve good luck. 

But really civilized man has forgotten fetishism or, rather, he has replaced it 
with symbolism—the system of letting inanimate objects represent and embody 
noble ideals and purposes Thus, the flag represents the ideals of Ms country; a 
historical shrme embodies the memory of a noble sacrifice, or a statue recalls a 
deed of heroism. 

However, there is always the danger of slipping back into primitive man’s 
fetishism by thinking about the tMng itself rather than the idea or actions it 
represents or symbolizes. 

How do you feel when you see the flag go by? If you see only an attractive 
combination of pretty colors and well-proportioned shapes, or if you stand at 
attention or salute only because everyone else does, or only because “it’s the flag,” 
you are still a primitive man, and the flag is only a fetish. Similarly, with a 

1 A most excellent book is M. M. Quaife, “The Flag of the United States,” 
published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York This book not only gives an 
authentic history of the evolution of the flag, but also in two chapters devoted to 
“fictions and myths” debunks many popularly accepted tales. Any student will 
find tMs book both interesting and valuable. 
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battlefield, statue, old landmark, original manuscript, cannon, relic, or museum 
piece—if all you see ia an interesting, pretty, or unique article, then you still 
the attitude of primitive man. e 

However, if, when you ace the flag, battlefield, statue, old landmark, original 
manuscript, cannon, relic, or museum piece, you think about and appreciate the 
heroism, sacrifices, ideals, spiritualities, and the human lives represented by ^ 
then, as far as this phase of your experience goes, you are a civilized individual 
In short, the true patriot doesn’t merely respect or revere the thing in itself— 
sees beyond it and appreciates its meaning m terms of his own blessing, growth 
and development. To him it Is a symbol, not a fetish. 1 

How can we make the flag a true symbol? 

How can we make memorials, statutes, markers, plaques, etc., true symbola? 

Examination op Flaq Etiquette 
Head the following statements and check each as cither “true" or “false." 

1. The flag of the United States was adopted June 14, 1777. 

2. Federal laws state how the flag shall he flown and displayed. 

3. It is true that Betsy Ross designed the first American flag. 

4. On October 29, 1912, President Taft pri*aoribt d the proportions of the flag 

5. On Memorial Day the flag should he at half-mast until noon. 

6. On a platform, a staffed flag is at the speaker's right. 

7. There are seven white stripes in our flag. 

8. The flag should be raised briskly and lowered slowly. 

9. In raising or lowering, the flag should never touch the ground. 

10. The flag may he used for drajiery purposes. 

11. In a procession with other flags, the flag is on the marching right. 

12. In a group of flags, the flag is highest ami in the center. 

13. When displayed vertically, the blue field is uppermost and to the right 

14. The flag may he used in commercial advertising. 

15. Carrying the flag flat is a violation of the flag code. 

16. A flag at half-mast is raised to the, top and then lowered. 

17. When a flag is lowered it is proper to roll it up. 

18 The flag may be left out at night. 

19. A soiled flag should be sent to the cleaners. 

20. A flag should be buried with a soldier or sailor. 

21. When the flag passes, the individual should stop, if lie is walking. 

22. When the flag passes, a man should lift his hat. 

23. A flag displayed upside down is a distress signal. 

24. A flag may be displayed on holidays of individual states. 

25. No flag should ever fly above the American flag. 

International Undekhtanwnu 
A. Necessity for international understanding. 

1. Annihilation of space in communication and transportation. 

2. Countries unrelated politically, but closely related commercially. 

3 Appreciation of the contributions of other peoples. 

4. Intermingling of these peoples with us. 
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B . Contributions of other peoples 


1 Literature. 

2 Language 
3. Science. 


4. Music 

5. Art. 

6 Athletics. 


C. How "foreigners” served me today 


1. In my home. 

2. At breakfast. 

3. As to my clothing. 


4 In coming to school. 

5 In my lessons 

6. In my recreation 


D. International law. 

1. Protection from enemies and injustices 

2. Public conveniences - postal and travel services 


E. United States foreign policy. 

1. Neutrality and isolation. 3 Freedom of the seas. 

2. "Open door” in the Far East 4 Monroe Doctrine. 


F. The place of arbitration in international affairs. 
C. The National Student Forum on the Paris Pact. 


World Friendship 

"There is no longer any real victor in a war because, when war is over, victor 
and vanquished both suffer the consequences of slaughter and waste.” 

The Second World War has emphasized more than ever the need for world 
friendship. In fact, such friendship is imperative if our civilization is to exist, 
for an atomic war means national suicide. 

A. Courts. To settle disputes between individuals, or between an individual 
and a corporation, or between a corporation and a state, or between states, etc , 
courts are used, and their decisions are final Why not use courts to settle prob¬ 
lems between nations? 

B Causes of war. List causes and examine each one from the point of view 
of each nation involved. Justify these causes, if possible. 

C. Cost of war. Ascertain through mathematical calculations what could 
have been done for the advancement of mankind if the money spent for the Second 
World War had been used for this purpose 

D. Our neighbors. Travel has made every nation on the globe our neighbor. 
To live in peace with our neighbors we must know them. Plan an educational 
program for acquainting the people of all nations with one another Compare 
the cost of such a program with the cost of war. 

E International cooperation—the road to world peace. 


1. Economic interdependence. 

2. The Red Cross 

3 The Olympic Games. 

4 Universal Postal Union. 

6. International Chamber of 
Commerce 

6. International labor organi¬ 
zations. 


7 International Telegraph Union. 

8. Professor and student exchanges 
9 International character of literature, 
art, music, etc. 

10. International education committee. 
11 International film exchange 

12. A proposed international language 

13. U. N. R. R A. 
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F. Stops toward world peace. 

1. The Hague Court. 

2. The Pan American Union. 

3. The League of Nations. 

4. The World Court. 

5. The Locarno Part. 

6. The Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


7. Washington Conference for Limita¬ 
tion of Armaments. 

8. The Atlantic Charter. 

9. The Yalta Conference. 

10. The San Francisco Conference. 

11. The United Nations. 


G. Questions for discussion. 


1. The United States is a member of the U. S. How can we use our 
membership to make peace a reality? 

2. Is military training essential to world peace? Reasons? 

3. Can an international police force maintain peace? 

4. Does disarmament mean more employment or less? Why? 

5. Does the United States need a Department of Peace? Why? 


If. Universal good citizens. 

1. America: Benjamin Franklin, Clara Barton, Alexander Bell, Luther 
Burbank, Thomas Edison, Edward MacDowell, Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton, Woodrow Wilson, Helen Keller, George W. Carver, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Douglas MacArthur, Dwight D, 
Eisenhower. 

2 Austria: Kreisler, Mozart, Schumann-Heink. 

3. Denmark: Hans Christian Andersen. 

4. England: Rudyard Kipling, Florence Nightingale, Winston Churchill, 

6. France: Corot, Millet, Sarah Bernhardt, Rosa Bonheur. 

6. Germany: Beethoven, Grimm brothers. 

7. Holland: Edward Bok. 

8. Iceland: Stcfansson. 

9. Italy: Caruso, Marconi, Raphael. 

10. Yugoslavia: Michael Pupin. 

11. Poland: Paderewski. 

12. Rumania: Alma Gluck. 

13. Scotland: Barrie, Livingstone, Stevenson, Watt, Carnegie. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 

There are many people whom we are proud to call Americans although they 
were born in other lands. Find out where those listed below were bom, and wnte 
the names of the countries on the board. Why are we proud of each of these 
persons? See how many you can add to the list. 


A. ArtistB. 

1. Augustus Saint-Gaudcna. 
2 Frederic Bartholdi. 

B Musicians. 

1. Theodore Thomas. 

2. Walter Damrosch. 

3. Percy Aldridge Grainger. 


C. Authors and poets. 

1. Ernest Thompson Seton. 

2. John Muir. 

3. Mary Antin. 

4. Hendrik Van Loon. 

5 Frances H. Burnett. 

6. George Santayana. 
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D. Statesmen. 

1. Henry Morgenthau. 

2. Call Schurz. 

E. Editors. 

1. Edward Bok. 

2. S. S. McClure 

3 Anna Howard Shaw. 

H. Other i 

1 Joseph Pulitzer. 

2 Jacob Hus. 

3. John J. Audubon. 

4. Charles P. Steinmetz. 

5. Samuel Gompers. 

6. George W. Goethals. 

7 James G. Bennett. 

8 John P. Holland. 

9. Stephen Girard. 


F. Inventors, scientists. 

1. Louis Agassiz. 

2. John Ericsson 

3. Alexander Graham Bell. 

G. Financiers. 

1. Andrew Carnegie 
“foreigners ” 

10 Nikola Tesla. 

11 Angelo Heilprin. 

12. Emile Berliner 

13 Alexander Stewart. 

14 Angelo Patri. 

15. Michael Pupin. 

16 Arthur Steindler. 

17 Edward Sterner. 

18. Nathan Straus. 


Questions on Internationalism: 

1 Exactly how do foreign-born students in your school differ from you? 1 * * 

2. Are racial and national prejudices and dislikes to be found in the child's 
original nature? Where do they come from?* 

3. Why do prejudices, dislikes, and hatreds arise? 

4. Are there any benefits from these hatreds? 

5. What harm do they do? How? 

6. If they are harmful, why are they allowed to exist? 

7. How would you like to be treated if you were the “foreigner”? 

g Then why should you not treat him as you would like to be treated? 

9. Why should one examine his own country—about which he knows much— 
first, instead of hastily condemning another, about which he probably 
knows little? 8 

10. “Most foreigners are judged on the basis of a few exceptions ” Explain 
and illustrate. 

11. la there such a thing as a “pure Aryan race”? 4 * 

12. Do you believe there ever will be such a race? Why or why not? 

13. Do you believe that there is such a thing as a “superior race?” 

1 How one school system promotes good will is described by H. Alpern in 
Brotherhood Week in the New York City High Schools, School Review, 50:417-422, 

June, 1942. , 

* A good and teachable booklet is R. Benedict and M. Ellis, “ Race and Cultural 
Relations,” Problems of American Life Series, No. 5, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C,, 1942. ^ 

* A good recent book on South American countnes is Hubert Herring, Good 

Neighbors. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Seventeen Other Countries,” Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, New Haven, 1941. _ . 

4 A pertinent book is R. Davis-Dubois and E. Schweppe, The Jew m American 

Life,” Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 1935. 
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14 If you do, explain what make* it superior, original nature or education and 
training? Why? 

15. What is meant by “international outlaws’*? 

16. How should “international outlaws” be dealt with? Why? 

17. Why is a permanent international organization imperative m the light 
of our war experience? 

18. Sometimes nations go to war to “preserve their honor.” What does this 
mean? 

19. What are the main causes of war lie tween nations? 

20. How can these causes of war be eliminated? 

21. “Internationally, nations are still m their swaddling clothes,” Explain 
this quotation. 

22. Would a world-minded person be less interested in his own country? 

23. Whose fault is it if nations cannot live together in peaee^nd harmony? 

24 What can the schools do to help bring about permanent international peace? 1 
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CHAPTER XIX 

GUIDANCE IN PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

The whole general topic of personality or, for our purpose here, 

«personal attractiveness, 0 may he broken up into three main divisions'; 

(1) elements of character, (2) elements of social relationships, and (3) 
more intimate personal qualities or characteristics. Obviously, these 
three divisions are closely related. Material appropriate for programs 
on the first two of these topics will be found in Chaps. XVI and XXI 
of this book. In the present chapter will be suggested a few of the 
possibilities of program material more pertinent to the third division. 

Personal relationships is a topic which can and should be the center 
of many intriguing home room programs because it deals with items 
very vital to both boys and girls. Certainly every normal high school 
student not only wishes to appear to advantage, but also knows that 
he must, if he is to be successful as an all-round school and community 
citizen. Social pressure is most effective with the average boy and 
girl. 1 

It is easy for adults to assume that young people are familiar with 
the materials and methods by moans of which personal attractiveness 
may be attained. Consequently it m common practice for these 
adults to criticize rather severely any infractions of good taste. Such 
an assumption is unfounded, and such a practice is unfair. The 
student must learn the knowledges which are basic to the establish¬ 
ment of the desired habits. And, at the present time, much of this 
learning is incidental and nearly all of it is inadequate. This means 
that, in many instances, the student himself is not to blame. 

Here again, in the presentation of this material, clear logic is better 
than sermonization. The student must be given ample opportunity 
to recognize the reasons for particular practices and procedures, and 

1 A moat interesting study of how social pressure was surprisingly effective in 
eliminating attendance irregularities and promoting improvement in personal 
appearance is told by C. A. lessen in Officially "Home Room 3," Education jor 
Victory, 3.17-18, January, 20, 1045. This group of underprivileged boys handles 
all of its own attendance and punctuality problems and at present has the best 
record in the school. Members buy tickets for twenty-five cents which entitle 
them to such services as shoe shine, pressing, shoes and clothing repairs, eto,, all 
supplied by the boys themselves. Washing and simomzing cars for pupils and 
teachers, as well as other activities, are carried on outside of the school. All of 
the money earned goes into the room's treasury. 
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also a chance to help develop these without too much authoritative 
spurring. Helping to develop the principles, materials, and methods 
upon which personal attractiveness rests will assist the student in 
applying these to himself. And a lesson which is not applied is a lesson 
which is not learned. 

Dramatization, demonstration, exhibition, debate, examination, 
discussion, and personal analysis and application are all excellent 
devices for developing and presenting these programs. It is easy, for 
instance, utilizing natural materials and natural settings, to show the 
appropriate and the inappropriate in dress, make-up, posture, or care 
of the nails. Naturally, frequent use should be made of the school’s 
experts—the teacher of home economics and the dean of girls, as well 
as outside professionals. 

However, just here a word of caution is in order: there is a possi¬ 
bility that some of these lessons may be too personal. If the presenta¬ 
tion, by calling attention to a student who is violating good principles 
and methods, causes embarrassment, it may do more harm than 
good as far as this student and her friends are concerned. This is 
especially true if the student is sensitive, or if, through no fault of her 
own, she represents the undesirable in personal relationships. In 
short, care must be taken to keep program material impersonal, at the 
same time insuring that each member of the group makes a personal 
application to herself or himself. 

An appropriate time for an incidental and extemporaneous, but at 
the same time functional, discussion of personality and its elements is 
immediately following an assembly address by a speaker who was suc¬ 
cessful or unusually attractive in his presentation (or, for that matter, 
exactly the opposite). The members of the home room are asked, 
"Did you like this speaker? Why or why not?” The reasons for 
liking or disliking him may be noted on the board and discussed. 
These will concern such items as clothing, grooming, voice, courtesy, 
and mannerisms, as well as expressions and ideas. In order to be most 
valuable, this discussion should be clinched by being applied personally. 1 

Personal Appearance 

Schenley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

1. A pleasing personal appearance is often an important factor in the attain¬ 
ment of success m life. 

1 Two sympathetic and helpful books are Ruth Fedder, “A Girl Grows Up,” 
and H. G McKown and Marion Le Bron, “A Boy Grows Up,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1939 and 1940. See also the 
bibliography at the end of this chapter. 
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2. Clothes should be suitable to the time and to the place. 

3. Gomg to school is the business of the schoolgirl and boy, and they should 
wear clothes suitable for that business. 

4. Schoolgirls are not considered well dressed when they wear elaborate 
costumes. Even their party dresses should be simple. 

5. With a small expenditure of money, a person of taste often appears better 
dressed than one who spends extravagantly but without discrimination 

6. High-heeled shoes and chiffon hose may be appropriate for evening wear 
but they are out of place at school 

7. It is not considered in good taste for young people of school age to wear 
expensive jewelry, on any occasion 

8. No one can look well dressed in clothing that needs pressing. 

9. People of refinement use perfume very sparingly. 

10. Cleanliness is next to godliness, and personal neatness is indispensable in 
attaining a well-groomed appearance 

11. Careful attention must be given to the condition of one’s hair and nml H 

12 Dirty shoes can spoil the effect of an outfit that otherwise might be faultless 

13. It is very bad form for boys to wear their hats inside the building, even on 
the ground floor 

14. Indians disfigure their faces by using pamt Some high school girls 
achieve the same result by applying cosmetics too freely. If you find it necessary 
to aid nature, at least make an effort to do it artistically, and don’t do it m pubhc. 

15. There are interesting books in the library on the subject of dress These 
give information about the effect of color, line, etc., and disclose many of the inne r 
secrets of dressing effectively and attractively 

Appearing to Advantage 

Woodland High School 
Toledo, Ohio 

A. What is meant by good personal appearance? 

B. What effect does it have on successful living? 

C. Dress 

1. Good taste in color and style 

2. Suitability to occasion. 

a What are the outstanding points to be considered? 
b. What is the difference between dressing m style and being a 
stylish person? 

D. Expression of personality. 

E. Manners 

1. At home. 2. At school. 3. In pubhc places. 

F. Voice. 

1 What is meant by tone, enunciation, modulation? 

2. Why is a clear, well-modulated voice a social asset? A business asset? 

Q. Speech. 

1. What is meant by the art of conversation? 

2 Of what importance is the use of correct English? 

3. What effect does the use of slang have on one’s vocabulary? 
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ff. Desirable personal habits. 

1. What are some desirable personal habits? 

2. In what way may they increase efficiency? HappmesB? 

3 How may these habits be formed? 

I. Undesirable personal habits. 

1. What are some undesirable personal habits? 

2. Why are undesirable habits often more severely criticized by others 
and more distasteful to them than more serious faults? 

3. How may these undesirable habits be broken? 

J. Summary. “Putting one’s best foot forward ” 

School Clothing 

A Should the school authorities have the right to say how a student should be 
dressed when he comes to school? Why or why not? 

B. Should students be required to wear uniform clothing to school? Reasons? 

C. Which, if any, of the following students would you exclude from class or 
school? Why or why not? 

1. The girl who wears no stockings. 

2 The boy who wears overalls 

3 The girl who is “overly made up ” 

4. The girl who wears lounging pajamas 

5. The boy who wears no collar or tie. 

6 The girl who uses perfume in excess. 

7. The boy who “smells loud” from dirty clothing. 

8 The girl who wears a fine party dress to school. 

9. The boy or girl with dirty face and hands. 

10. The boy who needs a shave. 

11 The boy who wears no socks. 

12 The boy or girl whose clothes need cleaning or repairing 

13. The girl who doesn’t comb or put up her hair. 

14. The boy who wears “shorts” to school. The girl. 

15 The boy who wears no shoes 

16 The girl who wears a hat to classes The boy. 

D Suggest appropriate rules for suitable school clothmg for girls. 

E Make a similar set of suggestions for boys. 

Becoming Dress 

1. What effect does a square neckline have on different shaped faces? 

2 Is the “V” neck becoming to every person? Why or why not? 

3 What style of line will make you appear tall and slender? 

4 What style of lino will make you appear short and stout? 

5 Is a smgle-breastcd or a double-breasted coat more becoming to a stout boy? 
Reasons? 

6. What typo of lapel is most becoming to the boy with the long thin face? 

7 What type of hat is most becoming to persons who wear glasses? 

8 Which suit would you select for a thm boy, a dark blue solid color, or a dark 
blue with a pin stripe? Why? 
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9. Consider each of the items in the table below. If you think a certain 
item appropriate for the thin figure, place a check mark opposite it, under “Yes"- 
if you thmk it not appropriate, place a chock mark under “No,” When, yon 
have checked the list for the thin figure, do the same for the stout figure. 


Item 

Thin 

Stout 

Item 

Thin 

Stout 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Loose lines 





Straight waist 





Yokes 





Circular sleeve 





Ruffles 





Basque waist 





Wide sashes 





Set-in sleeve 





Long vest 





Tight sleeve 





Very full skirt 





Kimono sleeve 




Patch pockets 





Medium hat 





Flowing sleeves 





Large hat 





Straight skirt 





Round collar 





V-shaped neckline 





Large fur collar 





Flat collar 





Contrasting colors 





Round neckline 





Surplice waist 





Flounces 





Short skirt 






Caub or tub Skin 

1. The skin—what it is and how it works 

2. Washing the skin - purposes, methods, and materials. 

3 The uses of cold creams and lotions. 

4. The removal of tan, freckles, and blackheads 
5 Make-up: purposes, materials, and methods. 1 
6. Explain and illustrate the following quotations. 

o “Improve your face, don’t hide it.” 

b. “Make your face up, not over.” 

c. “Cosmetics are a confession.” 

d “Paint your cheeks from the inside.” 

1 See Cosmetic Comedy, Reader’s Digest, March, 1939, pp. 18-20. 
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e. “Cosmetics can’t substitute for a good skin.” 

f. “Penciled, plucked, and shaved eyebrows deface the face.” 

7. Demonstrate proper and improper make-up. 

Care op the Teeth 

1. What is the relation between good teeth and good health? 

2. What is the relation between good teeth and a pleasing smi le? 

3 What is the relation between a pleasing smile and good looks? 

4 How to harm the teeth. Can you add other points? 

a. Bite the nails. 

b Bite thread and hard substances. 

c. Contact sudden extremes in temperature 

d. Neglect them. 

5 How can one have good and attractive teeth? 

6 Why is gum chewing often unhealthy, unclean, and discourteous? 

7. What are the appropriate times and places for gum chewing? Why? 

8 Do you believe, “Only cowards have toothaches” ? Reasons? 1 

Care op the Hands and Nails 

1, Just how does care of the hands affect general appearance? 

2 Specifically, how may the hands be made attractive? 

3. What are the purposes of the nails? 

4 Just how may the nails affect health? 

5. What is the relation of the nails to attractiveness? 

6 Why did the early Chinese grow long nailB? Were these nails pretty? 

7. What is meant by “nails in mourning”? How can this be avoided? 

8 How often should hands and nails have attention? Why? 

9 Why is biting the nails both unsightly and unsanitary? 

10 Describe and demonstrate proper methods of manicuring 

11 What is the place of nail coloring? Polish? 

12. Is manicuring in public discourteous? Why or why not? 

The Hair 

1 What are the functions of the hair? 

2 The two mam principles of correct hairdressing are (a) becomingness and 
(b) appropriateness. Explain what these mean 

3 How would you make hair becoming for the following? Why? 

a. Full, round face. c. Long, thin neck. 

b. Long, thin face d Short, thick neck. 

e. Small features 

4 “Tonics and lotions are valueless; it's the massage that helps.” Do you 
believe this? Why or why not? 

5. What is dandruff? What are its causes? How can it be combatted? 

6. How does shampooing help the hair? Combing? Curling? May any 
of these be harmful? Explain. 

1 See the program on p. 394. 
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7. Superfluous hair may be removed or neutralized by: 

a Electric needle. b. Pulling out. c. Blea chin g. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of each of these? 

8. “Shaving makes the hair coarser.” Right or wrong? Why? 

9 “Hair oils, greases, and lotions make men's hair unsightly.” Do you 
believe this? Explain. 

10. “The hair should be combed anywhere but in public.” Agree? Reasons? 


How Do You Rate? 


Check your appearance on the following chart. Then cheek a friend’s. 


Girls 

Yes No 

Daily bath -— - 

Nails manicured. _ _ 

Hair attractive. ___ 

Pimples and black- - - 

heads 

Clothes clean, - - 

pressed. 

Shoes polished. _— - 

Heels run down. —- - 

Teeth brushed - - 

Too much rouge. - - 

Too much powder. - - 

Too much jewelry. - - 


Boys 

Yes No 

Dally bath. _ _ 

Clean shaven. __ __ 

Hair attractive. _ _ 

Pimples and black-__ 

heads. 

Clothes dean, _ _ 

pressed. 

Shoes polished. _ _ 

Heels run down. __ _ 

Teeth brushed. _ _ 

Fingernails clean. _ _ 

Clean collar. _ _ 

Tie harmonizes. _ _ 


Cleanliness 

Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A, Cleanliness of person 

1. Is it a disgrace to get dirty? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Why is it important that wo keep our bodies clean? 

3. How can we keep our bodies clean? 

4 In the business world, has good grooming any commercial value? 
Give some examples. 

B, Cleanliness of mind and speech 

1 When we have kept our bodies clean, have we fulfilled all the laws of 
cleanliness? Explain 

2. How can wo keep our minds clean? 

3. What effect does our reading have on our minds? Our associations? 

C, Cleanliness of surroundings. 

1. How is the morale of a aehool affected by the tidiness of the building? 

2. What kind of students are most likely to mark on desks, write on walls, 
and throw wastepaper on the floors and on the school lawn? Why do 
you think so? 
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3 Are students justified in picking up wastepaper, etc., from the floors 
and lawn, and calling this to the attention of the one who threw it? 
Give your reasons 

4. Do a clean, well-kept building and an orderly student body reflect 
the school spirit and the character of the boys and girls? How do you 
account for this? 

5. Does the attitude of a student in this matter of cleanliness show the 
nature of his home life and training? How? 

6 Should the home make us act better at school, or should the school 
make us act better at home? Give your reasons. 

7 Why does the chamber of commerce conduct the * * clean-up campaign ” 
each spring? 


Posture 

1. What is meant by poor posture? Illustrate. 

2. The following are often given as causes of poor posture. Explain each. 

a Excessive fatigue. d. Wrong mental attitude 

b Carelessness. e Poor eyesight, 

c. Ill-fitting clothing. f Poot-arch trouble 

3 “School children who have poor posture rank lower in attendance, in deport¬ 
ment, in physical activity, in endurance, and in scholarship than the average 
of children who have good posture.” 1 * Just how does poor posture cause 
these losses? 

4 What is meant by good posture? Illustrate 

5 “Firm, erect, and graceful carnage adds as much to personality as anything 
else ” Do you believe this? Why or why not? 

6 Just how does good posture help to develop the following? 

a Dignity. d. Efficiency 

b. Poise e. Charm. 

c. Self-confidence. /. Health. 

7 How does posture show one’s mental attitude toward life? 

8. What can be done to improve posture? 3 

Voice 

1 Think of some person who has a pleasing voice Why does it please you? 

2 Think of some person who has a displeasing voice Why does at displease 
you? 

3 Some of the characteristics of a good voice are the following Explain 
each of these, 

a Quality. c. Modulation. 

6. Resonance. d Pitch 

6 Volume. 

1 From “The Importance of Posture,” The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1942. See also the publications of the Children’s Bureau of the 

TJ S Department of Labor. 

3 See also p 394. 
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4. Poor voices are often classified as follows Explain each. 

o. Shrill. d Expressionless. 

6. Thin. e. Nasal, 

c. Loud. f. Jerky. 

6. Is it possible to improve these? How can it be done? 

6. Read a selection to your friend and have him criticize your voice. 

7. Now have him read, and you criticize his voice. 

8 Can a voice have a “cheerful, friendly tone"? How attain it? 

9, Can a person have a good voice and poor speech? Explain. 

10 Can a person have a poor voice and good speech? Explain. 

Speech 

1, Explain what is meant by “pleasing speech ” 

2. What are some of the elements of pleasing speech? What does each one 
mean? How does each contribute? 

3 What is the relation between proper breathing and pleasant speech? 

4. How do the eyes, face, and gestures help to make pleasing speech? 

5. Just how does speech denote character? 

6. Is swearing wrong? Why or why not? 

7. What is the difference between expressions like “darn” and “gosh” and 
cursing, when both denote anger? 

8. What is meant by “slang”? 

9 Are the following expressions attractive or unattractive? Why? 


a . Yeah. 

g. See. 

m I’ll say. 

b. You bet. 

h. Say. 

n. Ib that so? 

c. It'B a scream. 

i. Swell. 

o. Great. 

d. I’ll say you did. 

j. Booze. 

p. Bum. 

e You said it. 

k. All nghty. 

q. Tight. 

/. I nearly died. 

1. Listen. 

r. Uh-huh. 


10. What do the following quotations mean? 

a “Speech is the index of the mind.” 
i. “Speech is the mirror of the soul.” 
c “Speech is silver, silence is golden.” 

d. “Mend your speech a little, lest it mar your fortunes.” 

e. “Speak but little and well, if you would be esteemed a man of ment ” 
/. “If your lips would keep from slips, 

Five things observe with care: 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and where.” 

g. “We rarely repent of speaking little, but often of speaking too much.” 

IX. Make a list of overworked words, such as nice, awful, grand, and terrible 
Look up synonyms for each, and use these every time you are tempted to 
use overworked words 

A Personal Examination 

Directions .—Read each statement carefully If you think the statement is 
true, check “True” after it, if you think it is false, check “False” after it. Mark 
all statements. 
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1 Bright colors are more suitable for sports than street wear. True Fake 

2. It is improper to wear party dresses to the classroom. True False 

3. A boy should never wear more than one rmg. True False 

4. Perspiring offensively is excusable True False 

5. Travel clothing should be simple and not easily soiled. True False 

6 Placing coins m a vanity case is an unhealthy procedure. True False 
7. Cleaning and trimming nails m public is proper. True False 

8 To be smartly dressed, one should wear many colors. True False 

9. Soiled underwear may be worn because it is not seen. True False 

10. The way you wear clothes is about as important as what you True False 

wear 

11 Boys’ collars should fit properly. True False 

12 It is considered charming for a girl to be pale and wan True False 

13. Red fingernails are more attractive than clean ones. True False 

14 Carrying a soiled handkerchief is a mark of a careful dresser. True False 

15. Carrying a soiled handkerchief is better than not carrying True False 
one at all 

16. Glass beads and ear rings go well with sport dresseB. True False 

17 Run-down heels are not objectionable. True False 

18 Run-down heels may cripple the wearer. True False 

19. Offensive breath caused by eating garlic or onions cannot be True False 
prevented 

20. The skin does not need to be washed if it is not dirty True False 

21 It is probably as desirable for a girl to wear pressed dresses as True False 
it is for a boy to wear pressed trousers. 

22 Borrowing a comb and using it is better than not combing True False 
the hair at all. 

23. A pocket comb is a most important part of the equipment of True False 
any boy or girl 

24 Boys should never use perfume True False 

25 Powdering with another’s puff is a healthy practice. True False 

26 Girls should always use perfume True False 

27. The bottoms of trouser legs usually soil the socks at the True False 

ankles. 

28 In choosing clothes, the complexion is more important than True False 
the color of the eyes. 

29 A girl should wear a coat in the classroom whether it is cool True False 
or not. 

30 A happy smile is an important element in appearance. True False 
Match each of the items at the left with the number of the appropriate item 

at the right 

31 _For use by you alone 1. The laundry. 

32._The place for cheap perfume 2. A bath. 

33 _Soiled clothing 3. A haircut. 

34. _May rum friendships. 4. Down the sink. 

35. _Good for B. O (body odor). 5. Onions and garlic. 

38. _Long, unkempt hair. 6. A powder puff. 

Read each of the items below, on the left; if you think it ts essential or neces¬ 
sary to the proper appearance and attractiveness of a girl, underscore “Essential”; 
if you think it is not essential or is unnecessary, underscore “Not essential ” 
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37. Good complexion. 

Essential 

Not essential 

38. A fur coat. 

Essential 

Not essential 

39. Good posture. 

Essential 

Not essential 

40. Plucked eyebrows. 

Essential 

Not essential 

41. A horse and buggy. 

Essential 

Not essential 

42 Lipstick. 

Essential 

Not essential 

43. A pleasant voice. 

Essential 

Not essential 

44. Clean teeth. 

Essential 

Not essential 

45 Net hose. 

Essential 

Not essential 

46. Manicured nails. 

Essential 

Not essential 

47. Perfume. 

Essential 

Not essential 

48. Clean hands. 

Essential 

Not essential 


Match each of the items at the left 
item at the right. 

49 _Chewing gum in public. 

50. _Biting fingernails. 

51. l ingering nose and mouth. 

52. _Picking teeth at the table. 

53. _Spitting m public. 

54. _Blowing nose noisily. 

55. _Painting like an Indian. 


56. Get angry easily. 

57. Be courteous 

58 Gossip frequently. 

59 Smile often and naturally, 
60. Be tactful 


with the number of the most appropriate 

1. Put on a reservation. 

2. Install a silencer. 

3 Extract the teeth. 

4. Snap on a pair of handcuffs. 

5. Crown with a cuspidor. 

6. Turn out with the cows. 

7. Put hands in steel gauntlets. 

(Underscore five.) 

61. Be a good listener. 

62 Act hastily and impulsively 

63. Look people in the eye. 

64. Ridicule your friend's ideas 

65. Don’t keep your appointments 


In order to have real, worth-while friends 


Pebsonautt PhoJect 

Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

In this very interesting project, each student was first asked to define “per¬ 
sonality " This effort on the part of each individual emphasized the elusiveness 
of personality, a point much desired at the beginning of the project. After the 
various student definitions were discussed, the following elements were noted and 
written on the board. 


Elements of Personality 


Maimer of meeting people. 

7 Sincerity. 

Personal appearance 

8 Sympathy. 

Optimism 

9. Vitality. 

Poise. 

10. Scholarship 

Enthusiasm. 

11. Tact. 

Fairness. 

12 Voice. 


Each day one of these points waB discussed and then copied m a notebook 
After they had completed these discussions, the students observed each other care¬ 
fully for two weeks to see how personalities checked with the list Then a “per¬ 
sonality contest," continuing for three weeks, was launched Following this, the 
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two highest names were taken and these “ran” m a four weeks’ contest, when a 
final winner was declared. 

The winner was then checked by all students in the home rooms Each 
student told why she had, or had not, voted for the winner. From this arose a 
discussion of unattractive as well as attractive elements of personality. After 
checking the winner, the students decided that they would like to check each 
member of the group in the same manner. All promised to observe the rules of 
good sportsmanship while the checking for attractive and unattractive elements 
of personality was being made. Finally, each student was rated by his fellows. 
It was the consensus of opinion that this project was well worth while. 

Personality 

I, Personalities I know. 

A. Think of some one individual who appeals to you as having an unusual 
amount of personality. Write down everything that you can 
recall about this person—clothes, voice, manners, physical character¬ 
istics, hair, eyes, actions, etc. Now go through the list and mark out 
elements that you think do not contribute to or are not particularly 
important in his or her personality Make a new, brief, and clean 
liBt from those left. Then answer these questions. 

1. What do the various qualities mean? 

2. Which are the most important? Why? 

3. Which are the least important? Why? 

4. Gan any be omitted without changing your picture? Which? 

5. Were these qualities in the individual’s original nature or were 
they developed? 

6. If developed, just how were they built? 

7. When were they developed? 

8. Can you develop these in the same way? 

9. Will you try to develop them? 

B. This same analysis may be made of some person who is very deficient 
m all phases of personality. 

II. Qualities of personality. 

Read the following elements or items and cross out those that you 
believe are not essential to an attractive personality. Discuss the impor¬ 
tance of those remaining; also the methods of developing them, if they can 
be developed. Add others to the list. 


Affectation 

Deception 

Gestures 

Aggressiveness 

Depcndabibty 

Good nature 

Ambition 

Dignity 

Health 

Attentiveness 

Discrimination 

Honesty 

Cheerfulness 

Economy 

Industry 

Clothing and dress 

Egotism 

Initiative 

Color of eyes, hair 

Enthusiasm 

Judgment 

Correct speech 

Forcefulness 

Kindliness 

Courage 

Frankness 

Loud voice 

Courtesy 

Friendliness 

Mannerisms 
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Memory Profanity 

Patience Respect 

Persistence Sarcasm 

Personal neatness Self-control 

Physical size Self-reapcct 

Poise Sensitiveness 

Pride Sincerity 


Slang 

Sympathy 

Talkativeness 

Thoughtfulness 

Timidity 

Vanity 

Voice 


Likes and Disuses 

A. Select three boys (or girls) whom you like very much. 

1. List all possible reasons why you like each one 

2. Now rate these reasons, “U” for unimportant, “I” for important. 

3. How many important reasons do you have for each boy or girl? 

4. Which of these important reasons are due mostly to the person’s 
original nature? 

6. Which are probably due mostly to education and training? 

B. Select three boys (or girls) whom you do not like very much. Lat and 
evaluate your reasons, and credit these to original nature or to education 
and training, as you did before. 

C. Now read all of these reasons, both important and unimportant, for all of 
the six individuals—thinking about yourself as you read each one. 

1. Do you suppose that you are liked or disliked for any of these reasons? 

2. Which ones? Check them in each list with an “M.” 

3. What can you do to “maintain yourself” in the “liked” reasons? 

4. What can you do to “improve yourself” in the “disliked”? Will you? 


Quotations 

Explain what is meant by each of the following quotations. 

1. “Appropriate dress never attracts undue attention.” 

2. “Dress should be an expression of the wearer.” 

3. “An improper frame may spoil the prettiest picture.” 

4. “The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

5. “The better we dress, the better we feel,” 

6. “Window displays should not be taken too seriously.” 

7. “I'll tell you what he is after looking at the heels of his shoes.” 

8. “Posture expresses mood.” 

9. “Care of the body and care of the soul are two parts of the same duty.” 
10, “General appearance is an index to personality.” 

Questions eor Discussion 

1. Which do you think the more important, wearing clothing for protection 
or wearing clothing for adornment? Reasons? 

2. Would not unattractive clothing protect as well as attractive clothing? 

3. Were you ever embarrassed because of your clothing? Tell about it. 

4. Do you believe that “any girl can be good-looking”? Reasons? 

5 Just how can you tell when a girl is well dressed? A boy? 

6. If you were considering a candidate for a position, would you consider his 
clothing? Why or why not? 
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7. What can you judge about a person from Jus or her clothes? 

8 What is the difference between “making up” and “making over?” 

9 What is meant by “corrective dressing”? How would you “correctivelv 

dress” the following? Why? y 


a. Boy with long, thin face. /. Short, thick-necked girl 

l. Girl with unusually large feet. g. Girl with very red complexion. 
c. Tall, slender girl. h. Stout boy. 

d Bowlegged boy. i Girl with unusually round face 

e Girl with unusually long arms, j Short, heavy-set girl. 

10. Specifically, how do the following help to determine appropriate dresB? 


а. Occasion. 

б. Occupation 

c. Season 

d. Climate. 


e Time of day. 
f Place 
g Age 
h. Income. 


11 What is meant by “becomingness”? 

12 How can you tell when a person is dressed becomingly? 

13. How can you dress becomingly? 

14. Which is more important, (a) style or (6) becomingness? Why? 

15. Clothing is worn for three mam reasons. Explain each. 

a. Hygienic. 6 Beauty. c Moral. 

16. On what basis should the following be selected? Why? 

a. Perfume. e. Handbag. % HandkercHefs. 

1. Collars f. Hose. j. Hats 

c. Shoes g. Scarf. k Gloves. 

d Umbrella, h. Ties. I Jewelry. 

17. Do you believe that “a gentleman's hair is always neatly tr imm ed nnd his 
shoes are always polished”? Explain. 

18 Many employment managers of large stores rate saleswomen on their 
qualifications in the following order* health, intelligence, appearance. 
Why? 

19 Is good appearance an expense or an investment? Why? 

20 How doeB knowing that he is well dressed affect an mdividual? 

21 What is meant by graciousness? How is it attained? 

22 List several examples of “bad taste.” Explain each. 

23 What is meant by “good taste”? Illustrate. 

24 What is meant by * ‘ charm ” ? 

25. Do you think that a girl should smoke? Why or why not? 

20 Do you think that a boy should smoke? Why or why not? 

27. Should a girl have the same right to smoke that a boy has? Reasons? 

28. Is a girl expected to have higher standards than a boy? 

29. Should a girl bo expected to have higher standards than a boy? Why or 
why not? 

30 Here are some “pet peeves.” List and discuss your “pet peeves.” Ex¬ 
plain why you consider them “peeves.” 
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a. White shoes or socks in winter, d. Spitting. 

b. “Sucking’' fountain bubbler. e. Greasy hair. 

c. “Bleeding” lips. /. Baggy trousers. 

31. Give reasons why properly fitted glasses may add to general personal 
attractiveness. 

Other Devices fob Teaching Personae Attractiveness 

1, Arrange an illustrated talk with boys and girls appropriately dressed for 

various occasions or settings—street, gymnasium, church, informal party, picmc 

banquet, etc. 

2 Arrange a display of suitable accessories for school clothing 

3, Invite a business or professional man to discuss personal appearance 

4 Have the boys make “appearance lists” for girls. 

5. Have the girls make “appearance lists” for boys 

6 Invite a shoe expert to discuss and illustrate shoe styles, etc. 

7. Make a study of advertising in newspapers, magazines, catalogues, etc. 
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CHAPTER XX 
HEALTH GUIDANCE 

No justification of health guidance, as one of the school's most 
important responsibilities, is necessary, because the importance of 
good health and the place of health instruction are so well known, 
understood, and appreciated. Ample proof of the modern com¬ 
munity’s interest in health is to be found in school provisions for 
departments of physical education, physical activities of all kindB, the 
positions of school physician and school nurse, programs of work for 
the physically handicapped, courses in physiology and hygiene, and 
programs based on first aid and safety first. The purpose of this 
chapter is to indicate the part that the home room may play in this 
program, and to suggest suitable project and program materials 

Just how the home room will contribute toward the development of 
proper health ideals and habits will probably be determined, to a very 
considerable extent, by what the school has already provided in the 
way of the opportunities mentioned above. Although some repetition 
and special emphasis may be desirable, yet there is no justification for 
any extended duplication. If comparatively little organized material 
is provided in the regular curricular and extracurricular activities, then 
the home room opportunities should be utilized fully to make up for 
this deficiency. The local school must survey its opportunities and 
discover just what remains to be done in and through the home room. 
This will, undoubtedly, vary widely from school to school. 

There are three main advantages of the utilization of the home 
room in health guidance and education. The first is timeliness. The 
varied activities of Health Week, Safety Week, First Aid Week, Fire 
Prevention Week, and similar “weeks” can be more easily scheduled 
in the home room than in the regularly organized courses of the curricu¬ 
lum. A second important advantage is that drives and campaigns, 
as well as competitions between groups and schools, may originate 
easily and naturally in the home room setting. The third advantage 
is that, because of the more or less informal presentations in the home 
room, all of the members of the groups may participate freely. This 
should mean, in turn, that there will be a greater likelihood of personal 
application—that the lessons will not merely be lessons learned and 
recited for academic credit but lessons learned and practiced for per- 
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sonal health. Such home room presentations should represent vital 
and functional education. 

On the other hand, there is a somewhat serious disadvantage in the 
utilization of the home room for health activities. Usually, home room 
meetings are held only once or twice a week, and this relative infre¬ 
quency, together with the fact that this setting must provide adequate 
opportunities for the presentation of a number of other somewhat 
neglected types of guidance—educational, vocational, social, recre¬ 
ational, civic, etc —means that, in most schools, health guidance will 
be covered less adequately and less completely than if it were in 
regularly organized courses Again, differences in backgrounds 
training, knowledges, interests, and abilities of the home room sponsors 
will militate against an entirely satisfactory job. However, even in 
this case, anything done is better than nothing done. 

In short, the home room setting should not be considered a com¬ 
plete and entirely satisfactory substitute for particularized health 
opportunities but rather a supplementary opportunity in which addi¬ 
tional emphases may be made, campaigns and competitions may be 
developed, and specific and personal applications may be stressed. 
Needless tosay, the material of these home room programs should be 
originated and developed (and often presented) by those who are 
most competent to originate and develop it, the school health officer, 
nurse, dentist, physical director, and others similarly interested in the 
general physical welfare of the pupils. 

The illustrative material of this chapter was selected on the basis of 
wide variety and practical usefulness. Other suggestions may be 
found m the chapters on Moral and Ethical Guidance, School Citizen¬ 
ship, Citizenship, Personal Relationships, Manners and Courtesy, 
and Recreational Guidance. The relationships of these various fields 
to health, especially mental health, can be easily appreciated. Other 
good sources of suitable material are the National Safety Council, Inc., 
Chicago, U. S Office of Education, Washington, and various life an d 
fire insurance companies, nearly all of which publish valuable booklets, 
pamphlets, and reports Too, nearly all school civics and citizenship 
textbooks contain usable material 1 

Healthless America 

“Health has been taken too much for granted m America.” 

1. What does this quotation mean? 

2. Do you believe it? What are your reasons? 

3. Do the following facts tend to prove it? 

1 A good discussion of Pupil Participation in Safety Services will be found on 
pp 338-376 of H. J. Otto and S A. Hamnn, “Co-curncular Activities m Elemen¬ 
tary Schools,” D Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1937 
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a. The high rejection record of armed service draftees. 

b. About 50 per cent of school children are physically handicapped 

c. One-third of American school children are undernourished 

4. Which of the above three do you believe is most easily preventable? 

5. List some common “physical handicaps.” How do they handicap? 

6. How may each he decreased or eliminated? 

7. What are the causes of undernourishment? 

8 How may undernourishment be decreased or eliminated? 

9 What do thoughtless students do to endanger lives of others? 

10 What can you do to make America more healthful? Will you do it? 

Health 

How would you explain and illustrate the following statements? Do you 
believe that each one of them is true? Why or why not? 

1. Health and happiness walk hand m hand 

2. Checks should be pamted from the inside. 

3. Good health is a privilege. 

4. Good health is an obligation 

5. Good health is necessary to school and vocational success 

6. Good health is a vital problem: 

a Personally c Nationally 

b. Locally. d Internationally 

7. War wastes billions, so does lack of health 

8 Good health is basic to good citizenship 

9 One cannot be too healthy 

10. Good health is more natural than poor health. 

11 A strong mind grows only m a healthy body 

12 Even a cripple may be healthy 

13 An unhealthy person is an unhappy person. 

14. Disease is not a necessary evil 

How about You? 

A personal application of health rules and procedures may be made by means 
of a set of questions such as the following. Obviously, each question is based on 
reasons, and these should be emphasized. 

Do you: 

1. Get at least nine hours of sleep every night?_Should you? 

2 Have some form of vigorous exercise every day?_Should you? 

3 Eat habitually between meals?_Should you? 

4. Eat your meals hurriedly?_Should you? 

5. Have any trouble with your eyes?_Should you? 

6 Have your teeth examined regularly?_Should you? 

7. Have any trouble with youi heating?_Should you? 

8. Have plenty of time for recreation and play?_Should you? 

9 Avoid fear, worry, anger, overexcitement?_Should you? 

10. Have good posture, standing, walking, sitting?_Should you? 

11. In general, take good earo of yourself?_Should you? 
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A Proper Breakfast 

Lowell Junior High School 
Flint, Mich 

Breakfast is one of the most important meals because it usually starts a person 
out on a day s work 

A. Five important points about breakfast 


1 Always eat a good breakfast 

2 Take enough time so that you do not have to eat hurriedly. 

3 Have a hot drink made with milk, or a glass of rmlTr 

4 Have fruit and some hard food such as toast 

5. Have substantial food such as cereal or eggs occasionally. 

B An outline for a good breakfast 


Choice of fruit 
Baked apple or apple sauce. 
Cooked figs or prunes 
Any fruit in season, as - 
Orange Bernes 

Grapefruit Peaches 
Sliced bananas 
Milk for cereal 


Choice of cereal (preferably hot, whole 
gram): 

Oatmeal Pettijohn’s. 

Ralston’s Wheatena 

Shredded Wheat 

May have a few raisins or sliced dates 
added, also brown sugar for vanety. 
Milk or hot cocoa to drink. 


For the undernourished child add to above. 
Buttered whole-wheat or graham toast 
Poached or tliree-nunute boiled egg 


C Important points about fruit 

1. Citrus fruits contain large quantities of vitamin C 

2. Fruit contains natural sugars Should replace candy largely. 

3 Fruit contains minerals which make rich blood 

4 Fruit, because of its flavor, increases appetite 


D Important points about cereals 

1 Cereals supply protein and material for heat and energy 

2 Whole-grained cereals contain valuable minerals 

3 Whole-grained cereal, such as oatmeal, whole-wheat cereals, unpolished 
rice, brown bread, and whole corn, supply a large quantity of vitamin B. 

E The table is set before you. Choose an ideal breakfast for yourself 


Tun “A” Lunch 

John W Weeks Junior High School 
Newton Center, Mass 

A What the “A” lunch includes 

1 Milk One-lialf pint, or two foods containing milk, such as ice cream, 
creamed soup, creamed vegetables, or cocoa 

2 Vegetable (besides potato) or fruit or both, a full serving 
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3. Other substantial food Two servings in addition to the preceding 
choice of bread and butter, potatoes, macaroni, beans, meat, etc, * 

4. Dessert If desired, but not essential to a good lunch. 

5. A warm food. At least during cold months. 

B. Questions for discussion. 

1. What is the cheapest way to get an "A” lunch? 

2 If you have only ten cents, how can you best Bpend it? 

3. If only five cents, wlmt food must you bring from home? 

4. Work out several “A" lunches from our own lunch room. 

5. Is it worth while to make a study of these things? Why? 

6. Is there any relation between an “A" lunch and (a) general health? 
{&) general emotional feelings? (c) school bucccss? Reasons? 

7. Would you be interested in a “lunch-ehoosmg competition" between 
home rooms? 


Select It 

Suppose that Henry has been given twenty-one cents with which to buy his 
luncheon in our school cafeteria List m the blanks below the articles of food that 
Henry might select, which will represent a good lunch. 

1 __3 _ 

2 ___ 4_ _ 

5___ 

Suppose that Henry is given a cold lunch to bring to school He has ten cents 
with which to buy additional food m our cafeteria List in the blanks below the 
food which might lepresent a good buy. Check the two you believe would be moat 
suitable for Henry 

1 _3_ 

2 _4_ 

5 _ 


CLEANLINESS 


1. What is meant by cleanliness? 

2. Why is cleanliness necessary? 

3. How is cleanliness attained? 

4. Illustrate the foregoing questions with the following: 


a. Body. 
&. Hair 

c. Nails. 

d. Teeth. 


e. Hands. 

/ Eyes. 

g. Ears. 

h. Clothing. 


5. What is meant by sterilizing? IIow is it done? 

6. Which is more important, internal or external cleanliness? Reasons? 
7 How can uncleanliness affect the health of another? 

8. What is meant by mental cleanliness? 

9. How is mental health obtained? 

10. Describe how various animals attain cleanliness. 
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America's Costliest Disease 

1. Some losses caused by colds 

a Two billion dollars a year in wages, doctor's bills, inefficiency etc 

b. Average yearly loss is two and one-half days for each worker. 

c. From 10 to 15 per cent of population afflicted at any one time. 

d. Three-fifths of population have two colds a year 

e. Fifty per cent of school absences are caused by respiratory troubles nf 

which more than half are colds 1 ’ 0 

2. Symptoms of colds headache, coughing, running nose, lassitude, etc. 

3 Causes’ ill-ventilated rooms, rapid cooling off, wet clothing, excessive fatigue, 
improper clothing (too heavy or too light), diet, coughing or sneezing of 
others, etc 

4 Preventive measures Can you derive these from “causes"? 

5. Common remedies for colds What do parents and doctors do? (Remem¬ 
ber there is no specific medicine that will cure a cold) 

6 What are some complications of colds? 

7. Two important questions 

a Is it easier to prevent or to cure a cold? Reasons? 

6. Just what is your responsibility? 

Prevention ov Communicable Diseases 

1. What is meant by a “communicable disease"? 

2 Just how, or in what ways, are diseases communicable? 

3 How important are these diseases (3,000,000 cases a year)? 

4 How may the spread of these diseases be lessened or prevented? 

5 What should be done with an individual who helps to spread them? 

6 What are some organizations which fight communicable diseases? 

7 Specifically, just what do these organizations do? 

8. What can you do to help prevent the spread of these diseases? 

Exercise 

1 Exactly what is meant by exercise? 

2 What are the mam purposes or values of exercise? 

3 In what ways did our forefathers receive their exercise? 

4. How does the modern individual receive his exercise? 

5. Does he need exercise more than his forefathers did? Reasons? 

6 Is it possible to get too much exercise? Explain. 

7 Is it possible to get improper exercise? Explain. 

8. Should you choose recreations you can use as an adult? Explain. 

9. List your recreation activities Do they represent physical exercise? 

10. Explain the relation between happiness and good exercise. 

11 Is there any relation between exercise and good marks? Explain 

12 What relation is there between exercise and success m activities? 

*In a recent investigation at the Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, 
Mo, it was discovered that during one month (October) 380 students (out of a 
total of 1563) were absent for a total of 895 days Computed on a daily cost of 
forty-seven cents per pupil, this amounted to a loss of $410 65 to the community. 
Why not make a similar investigation m your room or school? 
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13. Which is the more important, (a) developing your skill in a game or (h) 
exercising the mind and body? Give reasons for your answer. 

A Health Creed 

My body is the temple of my soul, therefore 

I will keep my body clean within and without. 

I will do no act that might endanger the health of others. 

I will breathe pure air and I will seek the sunlight. 

I will try to learn and to practice the rules of healthful living. 

1 will work, rest, and play at the right time and in the right way, that 
my mind may be strong, my body healthy, and that I may lead 
a useful life and be an honor to my parents, to my friends, and to my 
country. 

Correct Posture 1 

I. Just what is meant by correct posture? 

2 Explain and demonstrate posture while 

а. Sitting. d. Eatmg 

б. Standing. e. Reading, 

c Walking. /. Writing 

g Sleeping. 

3 What are the reasons for correct posture in each of these? 

4 What are the effects of bad posture in each? 

5 How can correct posture be attained? Maintained? 

“Only Cowards Have Toothaches” 

1. Just why does a tooth ache? 

2 Why are toothaches so painful? 

3 Why does one aclnng tooth frequently cause others to ache? 

4, How might brushing a tooth cause it to ache? 

5, If brushing a tooth causes it to ache, what should be done? 

6 May damage corao from a tooth that docs not ache? Explain. 

7 Whose fault is it if a pupil has a toothache? Why? 

8 Is an aching tooth always extracted? Filled? Reasons? 

9 “A toothache is often as harmful as a broken leg ” Agree? 

10 “Most toothaches are preventable ” Agree? Reasons? 

II. “ All toothaches are easily remedied ” Agree? Reasons? 

12 “Only cowards have toothaches ” Agree? Reasons? 

13. Rank the following in the order of their importance as reasons for taking 
proper care of the teeth. 

a. To improve one’s appearance c. To prevent toothache 
b To avoid dentist’s bills d To improve one’s health. 

e. To prevent unpleasant breath 

14 Justify your ranking of these items 

1 A description of a very interesting part of Brigham Young University’s annua, 
Invitation Meet and Relay Carnival will be found m Afton Hawker’s article 
Parade of Posture, School Activities, 13 341-342, May, 1942. This contest anc 
exhibition can be easily imitated by other schools. 
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Mental Health 1 

1 . What is meant by mental health? Illustrate. 

2 What are the causes of mental ill-health? Explain. 

3 . What are some important elements of mental health? 

4 Why are these elements important? 

5 How may they be developed? Illustiate 

6 What are some of the harmful effects of poor mental health? 

7 How does mental ill-health affect school work? Friends? 

8 What is the relation of physical health to mental health? 

9 What are other effects of poor mental health? Illustrate 

10. Which is more important, physical or mental health? Reasons? 

11. Are mental illnesses contagious? Reasons? Illustrate 

12 How can you avoid contracting them? 

13 Should a mentally sick person be quarantined? Why or why not? 

14 “Fear is man’s greatest enemy ” Explain How overcome fear? 2 


School Hygiene 


A. Discuss the following, and their relation to individual school success 


1. Ventilation and heating 6. Samtanes 


B 

C 


a Natural. 
b Artificial 

2 Lighting 

a Natural 
b Artificial 

3 Seats and desks. 

a Airangoment 
b Adjustment. 

4 Drinking fountains. 

a Sanitation 
b Use 

5 Care of building. 

a Sanitation 
& Cleanliness. 


а. Health provisions. 
b Proper care of. 

7. Gymnasium and playground. 

a Purpose and use 
b Prevention of accidents 

8. Swimming pool 

a Heating and filtration. 

& Values of use of. 

9 Cafeteria 

a Precautions with food. 

б. General conditions. 

10. Busses 

a Heating. 
b Safety measures. 


Which of those would have been found in a school fifty years ago? 
"Which would not have been found fifty years ago? 


1 In the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Association, 1941, will be found an excellent 
presentation of this topic Section I discusses the basis of mental health; Section 
II, outstanding examples of the practice of mental hygiene, and Section III, the 
training of teachers ui this field. This book also includes a carefully selected, 
annotated bibliography. 

1 See E. S. Cowles, “Don’t Be Afraid,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 
New York, 1941 
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D. Is a modem school more healthful than the earlier school? Why? 

E. Just what as the relation of these arrangements and devices to the mental 
health of the students? 

General Questions on Health 

I. Just what do we mean by good health? 

2 “Good health is a person’s most valuable asset.” Agree? Reasons? 

3. Explain why good health is basic to vocational success. 

4 Which four of the following reasons for good-health planning do you con¬ 
sider the most important? Give reasons for your choices. 

а. Makes us happier. 

б. Fortifies us against disease 

c. Gives us a more pleasing appearance 

d. Allows us to participate more in school activities 
e Reduces need for doctors and medicines. 

/. Increases our financial income 
g. Helps us to contribute more to others. 

5. Is the person who “likes to be sick” ill mentally or physically, usually? 
What should be done about it? 

6. Can a person be sick or unhealthy and not know it? Reasons? 

7. Can a person be well and healthy and feel Bick? Explain 

8 “A healthy person is a happy person ” Agree? Reasons? 

9 “An unhealthy person is an unhappy person ” Agree? Reasons? 

10. Show how good health is necessary for successful clasBWork 

II. “A student does lua best when he is well ” Agree? Reasons? 

12 How may poor health in students cause poor attitudes? 

13. Which is likely to be more healthy, a careful or a careless person? Why? 

14 Can one sleep too much as well as too little? Explain 

15 List several ways m which we can abuse our eyes. Explain. 

16 “Shoes are the most important clothing as far as health is concerned.” 
Agree? Reasons? 

17. Explain, “Sunshine is an excellent germicide,” 

18 Should high school boys and girls smoke? Why or why not? 1 

19 What are the effects of overindulgence in soft drinks? 

20. Have tea and coffee any food value? If not, why are they so widely used? 

21. Do we need more air when we are awake or asleep? Why? 

22 Does a gorilla have good standing and setting posture? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

23. Would a man who imitated a gorilla have good posture ? Why or why not? 

24. Sugar is necessary to health, so why not cat a great deal of candy? 

25 Specifically, in what ways is an unhealthy person likely to make others 
unhealthy? 

26. “A healthy skin throws off two pounds of waste daily ” How? 

1 Gene Tunney’s “Nicotine Knockout” and Arthur Stemhaus’ “Shall I 
Become a Smoker?” can be used to good advantage m discussions of this topic 
These “Personal Growth Leaflets,” Nos 105 and 103, are published by the National 
Education Association, Washington, D C , price, one cent each Leaflet No 104, 
“Shall I Become a Drinker,” by Bert H Davis will also be found valuable. 
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27. What are the dangers of self-medication? 

28. What are some dangers zn the use of patent medicine? 

29. How does our school recognize the importance of good health? 

30 ! List and discuss physically handicapped persons who “made good " 


Fire as a Destroyer 

A Losses According to the National Fire Protection Association, there are 
1,760 fires every day in America. Every day 850 homes burn, 115 farm 
buildings, 19 warehouses, 7 churches, 29 hotels, and 7 schoolhouses. Fifty- 
seven per cent of fires occur in the home, most of these fires could hav e been 
prevented. 

Thirty persons are killed daily from scalds and bums. 

Fifteen hundred small children die, annually, from scalds and bums 

$750 is lost every minute of the year by fire, water, and smoke. 

$11 is the average annual family loss through fire. 

$2,93 is the average annual American per capita cost of fire 


B . Chief causes of fire and loss per year. 

1. Electrical . 

2. Smoking and matches .. 

3. Defective chimneys and flues. 

4. Spontaneous ignition ... 

5 Defective, overheated heaters 

6 Explosion ... 

7 Exposure 

8. Torches, welding 


$34,000,000 

29,300,000 

22,600,000 

19,700,000 

16,200,000 

13,900,000 

13,200,000 

11,500,000 


C. Questions on fire. 

“Fire is man’s best friend and worst enemy ” 

1. Just what does this quotation mean? 

2. Who determines whether fire is a friend or an enemy? 

3. Specifically, just how does he determine this? 

4. “Carelessness causes most fires.” List illustrations of carelessness. 

5. Who pays for fire losses? 

6. “It's insured so I won't lose.” Sensible or not? Reasons? 

7. Do you know what to do in case of: 

a Oil, grease, gasoline, or kerosene fire? 

b. Burning curtains or draperies? 

c. Burning clothing on person? 

d. Automobile, truck, and bus fires? 

e. Danger of suffocation in smoke? 

8. Do you know how to turn in a fire alarm? 

9. Do you know how to use a fire extinguisher? 

10. Are there unnecessary fire hazards in your community? 

11. What can be done to lessen or eliminate these hazards? 
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What We Can Do to Prevent Fires 

Webster Junior High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A. Safety rules for matches. 

1. Buying. 

a. Purchase by brand, and always avoid brands which break, lose 
their heads, or glow after being blown out 

b. Look for the label of the Underwriters laboratories. 

c. Give perference to stnke-on-the-box or safety matches; but in 
case of the strike-anywhere match, get one in which the white 
head is Bummnded by a black bulb 

2. Using. 

a. Strike matches away from you. See that box is closed. 

b. Never throw away a match until every spark is out. 

c. If matches arc spilled, pick up every one 

d Do not carry matches loose; do not carry them at all 
e Keep matches out of reach of Bmall children 
f. Keep them in covered boxes or dishes, away from the heat of 
stoves and stovepipes, and out of the reach of rats and mice. 

B. Safety rules for rubbish 

1. Keep things tidy, don’t allow rubbish to accumulate anywhere in the 
house or near it. Clean out attics and basements 

2. If you keep oily cloths, put them m covered metal container 

3. Don’t pile dead leaves against anything that will turn. They some¬ 
times ignite themselves. 

4. Bury leaves; don’t burn them. 

5. Tie up old papers and sell them. 

C. Safety rules for open fires 

1. Don’t build bonfires for fun 

2. If you must build outdoor fires, be sure that they are cold before you 
leave them. Never build them when it’s windy 

3. Don’t set dead trees afire Often they will bum for days. 

4 Before lighting an open fire be sure that it is enclosed by a stout wire 
screen. 

5. Keep children from playing too near a fire—screen or no screen 

6. Don’t throw large pieces of loose paper upon an open fire 

7. Make absolutely certain that the fire is out before retiring. 

8. Don't say, "Guess it's all right." 

9. Thaw frozen pipes with hot water, not with flame 

D. Safety rules for gasoline and kerosene. 

1 Remember that you must take no chances with gasoline; it is one of 
the most dangerous materials in common use. 
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2. Gasoline must always be kept in tightly closed, approved cans- never 
m glass bottles. Make sure that the can does not leak. ' 

3 Do not let the floor beneath the can become oil-soaked. 

4 Gasoline should never be uncovered within the house, nor at any 

point where the fumes can travel to an open flame, a live coal or a 
spark. ■ 

5 . Do not use gasoline for cleaning. Get a safe cleaning preparation. 

6 . No one should be allowed to smoke in a gar age. 

7. Allow no smoking when the automobile tank is being filled. 

8 . Do not use water on a gasoline or kerosene fire; use a chemical extin¬ 
guisher, or throw earth or sand upon it to smother it. 

E Safety rules for gas. 

1. Make sure that lamps, stoves, heaters, pipes that bum gas, and their 
connections, are well made, tight, and free from breaks. 

2. When you smell escaping gas, first open doors and windows, then find 
the leak at once 

3 Never look for a leak with a lighted match, lamp, candle, or flame of 
any kind, use an electric flashlight, if you have one, otherwise find 
the leak by sense of smell 

4. Correct the leak at once, or else shut off the gas at the meter and send 
for a gas fitter Do not light up m the house until this has been done. 

5. Never use rubber or other flexible gas tubing Connect with solid 
iron pipe and make sure that it is tightly joined at both ends. 

6 . Give proper ventilation from all gas stoves, especially those in Bleep¬ 
ing quarters and bathroom. 

F. Safety rules with electricity 

1. Remember that the human body is a conductor; do not touch wires, 
rails, or anything else which may be charged with electricity 

2 . Never leave an electric device even for a moment without mnlr™ g 
sure that the current is disconnected 

3. Never use light bulbs for warming beds or drying clothes. 

4. Have all wiring done only by expert electncian 

G. Safety rules for lights—candles, oil, and gas. 

1. Keep candles and gas flames out of drafts and away -from anything 
that will catch fire 

2. Be sure that candles will not overturn. 

3 Never blow out a gas flame; turn it off. 

4 Do not leave a burning lamp too long unwatched. 

5. Fill lamps by daylight only. 

6 Do not set the lamp near the edge of a table. 

H. Safety rules for stoves and furnaces. 

1 . Protect the floor anti the woodwork around stoves. 

2 Never put ashes in wooden boxes or barrels. 

3. Soot is dangerous and expensive. Clean it out. 

4. Do not dry clothing too close to the stove 

5 Never use oil to start a fire. 

6 Do not allow stoves or pipes to become red hot. 
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I. Safety rulea for holidays. 

1. Do not take foolish risks. 

2 Do not use lighted candles on Christmas trees. If you desire lights 
UBe only electric lamps, carefully wired. 1 

3. Do not use cotton wool, tissue paper, or other inflammable decora* 
tions. 

4. Remove all Christmas greens within two or three days. 

J Rules for fighting small fires. 

1 Keep cool and act quickly, before the fire can spread. 

2. Think in advance as to what you would do in case of fire. 

3. Have one or more hand extinguishers within easy reach. 

4. Be sure that all members of the family know where theao are and how 
to use them. 

5. Do not aim at the flames; aim where the flames start. 

6. If you use water, usually throw it on m small quantities. 

7. Often small fires can be beaten out with a broom or coat. 

K. Safety rules in serious fires. 

1. Make all your plans in advance. 

2. Never retire without knowing the quickest, safest way to leave. 

3. Keep halls, stairs, doors, escapes, free from obstruction. 

4. Sound alarm promptly by calling “Fire,” unless m crowded room. 

5. In crowded room give alarm quietly; keep people calm. 

6. Know where nearest alarm box is and how to operate it. 

7. Wait by the box, if it is outside the burning building, so as to direct 
the firemen promptly when they appear. 

8. If you turn m a telephone alarm, call the operator and say, “I want to 
report a fire,” and be sure to give the exact address. 

9. If your door is closed, put your foot behind it and open it cautiously. 
Slam it shut if the fire threatens to rush in. 

10. If there is smoke but not flame in the hallway, tie a wet cloth around 
your nose and mouth, and crawl on hands and knees if the smoko is 
dense. 

11. Close all doors that you pass, to keep fire from spreading. 

12. It is dangerous to jump from a window unless it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, It is better to tear a sheet into strips, tie them together 
securely, and slide to the ground. 

13 If you have to jump, throw out mattresses and bedding to break fall. 

14. Always save life before property. 

15. Don’t throw breakable things from the windows. 

16. Keep your head. 

WHO’S OR WHAT’S TO BLAME? 

A study of automobile accidents shows that; 

90 per cent of the vehicles are in good condition. 

75 per cent of the accidents are on straight-ahead travel. 

70 per cent of the accidents occur on clear days. 

70 per cent of the accidents occur on dry roads and pavements. 
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On the basis of these statistics, would you say that nearly all 
accidents can be blamed to the vehicle, curves, weather, and road? 
If not, then who’s to blame? Why ? What can we do about it? 

CARELESSNESS, A MURDERER 

In 1944 more than 1 , 400,000 Americans were injured and 40,000 
were killed in automobile accidents. Approximately one-half of the 
victims were pedestrians. Nearly all of such accidents can be attri¬ 
buted to carelessness. Make a list of the reasons for such carelessness. 
Closely examine each “ reason.” Which, if any, of these reasons are 
justifiable? Why are they justifiable? Which of these reasons are 
unjustifiable? Why are they unjustifiable? 

Don’t? Don’t! Don’t! 

I Don’t forget jaywalking is a short cut—to the hospital or morgue 

2. Don’t forget “I was in the right” won’t mend broken bones. 

3. Don’t forget to be extra careful m bad weather. 

4. Don’t forget the most hazardous driving age is under twenty. 

5. Don’t forget that an old jallopy is a ‘‘dead wagon ” 

6 Don’t fail to select your casket if you ride with a "shower-offer.” 

7 Don’t forget there is no such a thing as a "minor accident.” 

8. Don’t hop cars or trucks unless you want a vacation in the hospital. 

9. Don’t jump off moving vehicles unless you want a good long rest. 

10. Don’t attempt to put all the blame on the other fellow 

11. Don’t forget a bed at home is worth a dozen in the hospital. 

12. Don’t forget that two legs are worth more than a carload of crutches. 

The Vanishing American—toe Pedestrian 

A recent survey of the motor accidents in a large American city showed that 
three-fourths of the victims were pedestrians A complete investigation of these 
accidents revealed that: 

50 per cent were crossing the street in the middle of the block. 

21 per cent were walking or playing in the street. 

II per cent had stepped out from behind parked cars. 

10 per cent were intoxicated. 

7 per cent were crossing against signal lights. 

51 per cent of the pedestrians were at fault. 

Who, mostly, was to blame for these accidents? Who suffered the consequences 
for all of them? Specifically, what might have saved these pedestrians from injury 
and death? Remember, you may bo one of them next time 

Safety in Motoring 

The following outline may be followed in developing a series of lessons on this 
all important topic. The students should be allowed to help develop the various 
sections. 1 

1 Two appropriate books are* J. A Fitzgerald, C. A. Hoffman, and J. R. Bay- 
stone, “Drive and Live,” Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va, 1937; 
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A. Extent of use of ears, trucks, and busses. 

B. Laws and customs for drivers. 


1. Age. 4. Accidents. 

2. Side of road. 5. Unnecessary noises. 

3. Driving lanes. 6. Intoxication. 

7. Overtaking and passing. 

C. Traffic lights, stop signs, and their meaning 


1. Green. 

2. Red. 

3. White. 

D. Driving speeds. 

1. In traffic. 

2. Past schools. 


4. Yellow. 

5. Combinations. 

6. Stop signs, 

3 In play streets. 

4 On boulevards. 
5 Chi open road. 


E. Making turns and using signals 


1. Right-hand turns 3 U turns 

2. Left-hand turns. 4. Backing. 


F. Parking regulations. 

1. Distance from curb. 

2. Distance from hydrant 

3. In restricted areas 

4. Street car and bus stops 

9. On bridge, 

G, Right of way. 

1. Police fire vehicles. 

2 TJ. S. mail trucks. 

II. Overloading and overcrowding. 

1. In front seat 

2. On running boards. 

I. Inspection of vehicles. 

1. Brakes. 

2. Steering. 

3. Lights. 

7 


5. Distance from intersections. 

6. Parking double. 

7. Distance from public buildings 

8. Narrow and one-way streets, 
viaduct, or in underpass. 

3. Ambulance 
4 Funeral processions. 


4. Horn 
5 Tires 
6. Windshield 
Rear window. 


J. List ten important "always” resolutions by a wise motorist. 

K. List ten important "never” resolutions by a wise motorist 


Hitchhiking 

A. Definition of "hitchhiking.” 

B. State laws against it 


and J. J. Floherty, "Youth at the Wheel,” J B Lippmcott Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1937 
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(Connecticut) " . any pereon who shell, wWe on or within the limits 
of the traveled portion of any public highway, sohcit a rise in a motor 
vehicle other than a public service motor bus or taxicab, except in case 
of accident or emergency, shall be fined not more than $10.» 

C. Questions for discussion. 


1. Why should there be such a law? 

2 Do you believe it is a good law? Why or why not? 

3 Is the giver of the “hitch ” as guilty as, or less or more guilty than the 

“thumber”? ’ 

4. Can you think of instances in which the giving of a ride, other than in 
accident or emergency, would be justifiable? List them. Are you 
absolutely sure that these are justifiable? Do they not violate the 
law? 

5. What are the advantages, if any, that the motorist receives from 
picking up a thumber? 

6. What are the disadvantages of picking up thumbers? 

7. What are the disadvantages or dangers to the thumber? 


Safety in Bicycling 1 

1 Why should a bicycle be completely inspected frequently? 

2. Do you believe that periodic inspections should be compulsory? 

3 How many should ride on a bicycle at one time? Why? 

4 How do traffic lights and regulations affect bicycling? 

5 Should autoist's hand signals be used by bicyclists? Reasons? 

6. When do pedestrians have the right of way m automobilmg? 

7 Do they have the same right of way m bicycling? 

8 What does the law require for night bicycling? 

9 “A stunt rider on the street should be arrested.” Believe this? Why or 
why not? 

10 What should you do with your bicycle when parking it? Why? 

11 Why is “hitching on” an extremely dangerous practice? 

12 On which side do bicycles pass, right or left? Why? 

13 Under your state law, is a bicycle a “vehicle”? 

14 In automobile-bicycle accidents, who usually Buffers the more? Why? 

Safety in Our School 

1 Safety in the corridor. 

2 Safety on the playground 

3. Safety in the gymnasium 

4. Safety in the swimming pool 

5 Safety in the classroom 

1 Quite a number of schools now require a student to sign a pledge before allow¬ 
ing him to ride his bicycle to school and park it there If he violates traffic laws 
and signals, his permission or license is suspended or forfeited Some schools 
similarly license roller skating. Pertinent articles are* A. J. Moog, Bicycling 
Made Safe, Nation's Schools, 28 55-4*56, August, 1941; D. A Smith, Safety in 
Bicycling, Recreation, 36.247-248, July, 1942; and F Tredenmck, Youth Solve 
Their Own Bicycle Problems, School Activities, 12 211-213, January, 1941 
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6. Safety in the shop. 

7. Safety in the science laboratory. 

8. Safety in the street and on the highway. 

Safety on the Hike 

1 Do not eat berries or small fruits unless you know they are healthful 

2. Beware of poison ivy, poison oak, even if you do not poison easily Y ou 
may poison another. 

3. Do not play with strange animals. 

4 Treat venomous bites and stings immediately. 

5. Use care in drinking strange water. 

6 Do not use public drinking cups, towels, etc. 

7 Do not hitchhike. 

8. Cross roads, ditches, streams, etc. carefully. 

9 Learn proper method of first aid. 

10 Don’t hike too far—it is a long way back. 

Five Killers 

The five most frequent causes of accidental death to young people are: 

a Automobile accidents. c Falls 

6. Fires and bums. d. Drowning. 

e. Railroad accidents. 

Make up a list of safety rules for each of these. 

It Is All Poison Unless— 

1. See that all medicines are properly labeled 

2. Keep all medicines out of reach of children 

3. Never taste anything to find out what it is. 

4. Never give or take medicine from au unlabeled bottle. 

6. Do not give or take medicine in the dark. 

6. Give and take medicine only on the advice of a reliable physician 

7. As soon as a patient eeases to need a medicine, destroy it. Some drugB lose 
strength with time; othera become much more powerful. 

Stay Away from and Off of— 

Approximately 4,000 fatal and 4,400 nonfatal accidents, annually, have hap¬ 
pened to railroad trespassers during the last forty years. Some 40,000 children, 
under fourteen years of age, have been killed or injured by railroads dunng the 
same period. 

1. What does trespassing mean? 

2. Why do trespassers trespass? 

3. Can you add to the following list of safety rules7 

a. Never dodge around or climb over closed crossing gates. 

b. Do not walk on railroad tracks or bridges. 

c. Do not crawl under or between cars 

d. Never steal rides on freight or passenger trams. 

e. Keep away from railroad yards and shops. 
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Fifth Columnists in Your Home 


Some 30,000 Americans lose their lives every year as the result of accidents m 
their own homes This is about twice as many as lose their lives m Americ an 
industrial plants. The six most important “fifth columnists” m your home are 
m the order of their relative importance: (1) falls, (2) burns and scalds, (3) asphyxi¬ 
ation and suffocation, (4) poisoning, (5) fire and explosions, and (6) firearms and. 
electrical accidents. Can you add to the following list of “home saboteurs”f 1 


Slippery floors. Unlabeled bottles. 

Unscreened open fires. Exposed wires. 

Oily rags and mops. Gasoline,* kerosene. 

Loose rugs. Inflammable trash. 


Bonfires. 

Loose matches. 
Loaded firearms 
Loose valves. 


Famous Last Words 

1. “That firecracker must have gone out I'll light it again.” 

2 “I wonder if this ice will hold my weight.” 3 

3. “It’s no fun swimming in the surf. I’m going out beyond the life line ” 

4 “They say these things can’t possibly explode, no matter how much you 
throw them around ” 

5. “I’ll hustle this fire with a little kerosene ” 

6. “I wonder if it’s loaded. I’ll snap it and see.” 


First Aid 

First aid is a most important but at the same time a very inclusive and com¬ 
plicated subject, and little more than a few general suggestions can be given here 
However, with the help of competent teachers, Boy Scouts, nurses, etc, it is 
possible not only to demonstrate but actually practice many of the first aid routines 
—carrying, bandaging, artificial respiration, keepmg patient warm, stopping 
hemorrhages, etc A few general suggestions are: 

1 Keep cool 4. See that the patient is comfortable 

2. Send for a doctor 5 Loosen tight clothing. 

3. Keep back the crowd, 6 Keep patient warm. 

The purchase and use of several good first aid books will represent an excellent 
investment of time and money 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GUIDANCE IN MANNERS AND COURTESY 

Of all the elements or characteristics of a civilized or of an uncivil¬ 
ized man, probably none is so immediately observable as his habits of 
manners and courtesy or lack of them. Here is a most important 
area of human relationships, and it is one that is important per¬ 
manently, because the individual will be involved in social settings 
and situations as long as he associates with others—as long as he lives. 
Naturally, then, this area represents also an important phase of 
education. 

The school has always been interested in teaching the ideals and 
habits, as currently accepted and practiced, of courtesy, but this 
teaching has usually been so unorganized and incidental, and the 
materials and methods so stilted and punctilious, that the results 
have been far from satisfactory Even today the word “etiquette” 
has a stiff, affected, and ritualistic connotation. And “courtesy,” to 
many a boy, is suggestive of “sissincss ” 

Probably the main reason why “lessons in etiquette” have not 
been particulaily interesting or valuable to the average boy or girl is 
that the method of presentation used has been almost entirely external 
and authoritative and rarely if ever initiated and promoted by the 
pupil. He has been ordeied, sermonized, moralized, and bombarded 
with sets of ex cathedra commandments and restrictions, but he has 
been given few opportunities for reacting to, reasomng about, and 
intelligently accepting social standards. Such statements as, “Good 
little boys don’t do that”; “Don’t you want to be a good little boy?” 
“Nice children do not act that way”; and similar “songs” have been 
sung to the child until he is nauseated with them. Even if he knows 
the rules, his geneial attitude prevents him from practicing them. 
Continuous spurring has soured him. 

An unfavorable attitude toward courtesy is as illogical as it is 
harmful Actually, there is no good reason why the material of instruc¬ 
tion in social proccduies should be dry or uninteresting, because all 
of the possibilities aie, or should be, vital to the pupil in his “here and 
now.” There is little other maleiial in the school that is as close to 
the pupil as that concerned with his relationship to his fellows. His 
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formal subjects, English, history, mathematics, etc., are all more or 
less distantly related to his immediate life. 

The present trend in the teaching of courtesy, a trend that is in 
line with the newer developments in educational thinking, is a corn- 
bination of the psychological with the logical approach. Appropriate 
and timely material is developed, largely by the students themselves 
or at least with their assistance, discussed, reasoned about, reacted to 
and capitalized in natural settings and situations. Such presentation 
helps to guarantee the development of the basic emotional and intellec¬ 
tual attitudes which represent the first step in the direction of the 
ideal—an intelligent acceptance of social standards. 

The second, final, and climaxing step in the teaching of courtesy 
is the development of appropriate habits based on an intelligent 
acceptance of standards. Here again, the many situations about the 
school, in classroom, assembly, corridor, cafeteria, gymnasium, office, 
at the party or game, offer opportunities for a very definite practice 
of the ideals established and accepted. Intelligent and constructive 
criticism of actual happenings about the school helps to make courtesy 
a “practiced” and not merely a “learned” set of lessons. 

The home room meeting is the best setting in the school for the 
centering of attention on this phase of education. It provides more 
naturally than can any classroom the opportunities for defining, 
explaining, discussing, emphasizing, rating, and criticizing ideals and 
actions. Teaching courtesy in a class or Bimilar setting may be timely 
and appropriate but it will be largely incidental in plan, inade¬ 
quate in extent, and authoritative in method In the home room the 
learning of courtesy can be nearly as timely, just as appropriate, more 
definitely organized and directed, more complete, and more generally 
accepted by the pupils. It is the material of the home room. 

Courtesy and Citizenship 

Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. General discussion of courtesy, 

1. Just what is meant by courtesy? 

2. Why does it pay to be courteous? What are its “rewards”? 

3. Does courtesy add to the number of your friends? How? 

4. Just how is courtesy an asset in business life? 

5. How does courtesy help to make a good first impression? 

6. Do actions in any way reflect character? Illustrate. 

7. Can a person “put on” manners? Why or why not? 

8 Can one be “well behaved" and not “well mannered"? Illustrate. 

9. What is meant by “boorishness"? Desirable? Reasons? 
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10 Is a “smart Aleck” really clever? Popular? Reasons? 

11. Is courtesy a form of dishonesty? Why or why not? 

B Courtesy in public places 

1 How doeB your conduct in public reflect on your home and school? 

2. Is the student himself the only one who suffers from a disgraceful act? 
Illustrate 

3. Is it necessary to be noisy m order to have fun? 

4 What constitutes good fun? Give examples. 

5 What are some of the qualities of a good citizen that will Bhow in what 
we call good fun? 

6. What are some of the ways in which a good citizen will respect the 
rights of others? 

7 Do you think that the community m general considers the students of 
Perry High School good citizens? Reasons? 

8 Do you consider the Hallowe’en stunts that are in practice today 
worthy of good citizens? Why or why not? 

9. What can we do to abolish the common practice of defacing property 
and automobiles at Hallowe'en time? 

10 How can high school students set standards for elementary pupils to 
follow? 

ClTIZEN8HIP THROUGH MORALS AND MANNERS 

George Washington Junior High School 
Vallejo, Calif 

I. How the development of civilization brought a Bystem of manners. 

A. Discuss the beginnings of the following codes of maimers. 

1. Table. 5. Travel. 

2 Street 6 Church. 

3 Court. 7. Home 

4, Conversation. 8. School. 

B Dramatize any of the foregoing topics 
C Bring m poems or stories that illustrate any of these. 

II Elements of manners and morals. 

A, Good manners have their origin in right feeling 

1 Gentleness. 

2 Modesty 

3 Unselfishness. 

4. Sympathy. 

5 Kindness. 

6 Politeness 

7 Chanty. 

8 Graciousness. 
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B. Dramatize, or illustrate 'with posters and pictures, the foregoing 
elements of manners and morals. 3 

III. When and where manners and morals arc necessary. 

A . School manners. 

1. In tln> home room. 

2. In the classroom. 

3. In the corridors. 

4 In games. 

B. Home manners. 

1. Toward parents. 3 Toward visitors. 

2. Toward sisters and brothers 4. Table manners 

C. Community manners. 

1. Toward people in authority, 3. At parades 

2. Toward people of high office 4 In parks 

5. In public, on the street, and at other times and places 

IV. Summary. 

A. Talks. 

1. The most courteous girl I know. 

2. The moat courteous hoy I know 

3. Courtesy to newcomers and visitors. 

4 Why courtesy is a golden key 

5. How manners will help one in getting a position 

6. How my favorite radio announcer shows politeness. 

B Poems and stories illustrating courtesy. 

Quotations 

Explain and illustrate the following quotations, 

1. "Politeness is to do and say the kindest thing in the kindest way ” 

2 "Manners will carry you wheio money will not.” 

3 "Courtesy is the manifestation of inspect for others.” 

4. "Charming is as charming docs.” 

5. "No man is too big to be courteous, but many men are too little ” 

6. "Life is not so short but that there is always time for courtesy." 

7. "A smile doesn't cost a cent, but it is worth millions.” 

8. "First impressions are lasting ” 

9. "Manners are surface indications of real character.” 

10 "The voice with the smile wins.” 

11. "Empty vehicles make the most noise." 

12. "Good manners are more than skin deep " 

13. "Your manners speak louder than your words.” 

14. "The marc noise a man or motor makes, the less power there is available ” 

15. "Manners are shadows of great virtues ” 

16 "Good manners and courtesy begin at home.” 

17. “He who laughs at others' woes, finds few friends and many foes ” 


5. On the playground. 

6 On the street. 

7 In the bus or streetcar. 

8. Toward those in authority. 
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Fundamental Manners for Everyday Use 

Harding Junior High School 
Lebanon, Pa 

Rules of etiquette are based upon consideration for the comfort of our associ¬ 
ates What would you do if you were the peison or persons (italicized) in the fol¬ 
lowing situations? The program committee should be sure of the correct answer 
for each question before the class discussion. 

1 A boy and his mother ai c dining in a restaurant when a friend of his mother 
stops at their table for a minute’s chat. 

2 A girl is seated at a table in the library reading when a teacher comes to 
speak to her. 

3 A group of boys and girls are seated around a fire telling stones The 
mother of the host enters the room to greet them. 

4 Every chair in the room is occupied when a girl enters. One boy is seated 
near the door, three other boys are on the opposite side of the room. 

5 A guest at a dinner party is undecided whether to use a fork or a spoon. 
The guest beside him uses a spoon; his hostess uses a fork 

6. A girl has a serving of steak on her plate How much should she cut at one 
time? What should she do with her knife? 

7. A guest at dinner upsets his glass of water on the table. 

8 A boy and girl, both about to leave the room, reach the closed door at the 
same time. 

9 A boy, rushing down the street, jostles a lady, causing her to drop several 
packages. 

10. A boy, sent with an important message to a teacher, finds her talking with 
another teacher. 

11. A pupil, having secured permission, wishes to sharpen his pencil. To do 
so he must cross to the other side of the room. The teacher is standing in front of 
the class. (Give three possible procedures) 

12 A boy and two girls are walking down the street together. 

13 A pupil sees a teacher on the other side of the street. 

14 A girl on the front seat of a bus wishes to speak to a friend m the back. 

15. Mother says that Father is in the library readmg. Junior is qmte sure 

that he saw his father go out of the house. 

Classroom Courtesy 

Whittier Junior High School 
Flint, Mich. 

1 What is the proper manner m which to enter a classroom? 

2 How much freedom should be allowed before the bell rings? 

3. What should you do m passing before teacher or other students? 

4, What do you consider the proper care of floors, walls, desks, etc ? 

5 Should you pick up paper left by someone else? Why or why not? 

6 What is your attitude toward gum chewing? 

7. How much whispei mg, if any, is permissible? 

8. Just what is meant by attention? 

9 How punctual should you be? 

10 What should be your attitude toward. 
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а. Alignments c. Examinations 

б, Making up work. d. Daily work. 

c Bringing materials to class 

11. What is the signal for dismissal? 

12 What is the proper way to leave the room? 

13. What responsibility should you assume toward a new member? Why? 

14. What courtesies should be shown a visitor? 


Goon on Bad? 

Below are a number of items which concern courtesy in the classroom. Some 
of these actions are good and some of them are bad. Read each item and if you 
think it is good (right, proper, or courteous), write the letter “(?” in front of it. 
If you think it is bad (wrong, improper, or discourteous), write the letter “B” in 
front of it When you are through we shall exchange and correct our papers and 
also talk about any of the items that you may wish to discuss. 


1. Paying close attention. 

2. Kicking seat in front 

3. Laughing at mistakes of others. 

4. Offering your book to a visitor. 

5. Coming to class promptly. 

6. Having your books and papers 
ready. 

7. Borrowing from your neighbor. 

8 Answering questions addressed to 
another. 

9. Sitting up straight in your seat. 

10. Saying "I don’t know” if you 
don’t. 

11. Mumbling or humming to your¬ 
self. 

12. Accepting fair criticism by others. 

13. Interrupting when another is 
talking. 

14. Answering under your breath. 

15 Entering the room in an orderly 
manner. 

16 Copying during an examination. 

17. Wasting class time. 

18 Marking the property of others. 

19 Snapping fingers or waving hand. 

20 Asking sensible questions. 

21. Putting paper in the inkwells. 

22. Writing lessons on scraps of 
paper. 

23 Borrowing without permission. 

24. Powdering your nose in class. 

25 Starting to leave before class is 
over 

26. Writing and passing notes. 


27 Making faces at a classmate. 

28. Chewing gum or candy. 

29. Telling another the answers. 

30. Turning in papers promptly. 

31. Addressing the teacher as 
“Teacher.” 

32 Throwing wastepaper on the 
floor. 

33. Speaking in a clear and distinct 
voice. 

34. Assisting in keeping equipment in 
order. 

35. Borrowing things from the 
teacher’s desk. 

36 Asking foolish questions. 

37. Carving your name on the desk. 

38. Fussing noisily with books and 
papers. 

39. Speaking politely to the teacher. 

40. Noisily shuffling the feet. 

41. Leaving the room in an orderly 
manner. 

42. Slamming books on the desk. 

43. Sitting quietly when not reciting 

44. Helping keep chairs in order. 

45 Having your pencils neatly sharp¬ 
ened. 

46 Trimming fingernails in class. 

47. I/caving desk in orderly condition 

48. Throwing wads, chalk, shot 

49. Keeping your book closed. 

50. Wasting class time in vanous 
ways. 
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Courtesy in Assembly 

Harding Junior High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Suggestions to the Performers 

1. Every person appearing should know his part well. 

2 The sponsor should see every costume which is to appear in the production 
in order to judge its suitability for a school performance 7 

3 . Nothing which has not been rehearsed should be added to the program. 

4. Nothing denotes an amateur so much as peeking through the curtain'or 
being seen m the audience or the halls with make-up or costume on 

5 Performers should wait in the dressing and outer rooms—not in the wings— 
until their turns come. 

6 Do not touch the curtain or push anything against it A moving cur tain 
detracts from the performance. 

7. All programs should be timed exactly, so that the assembly period will not 
run short or over time 

8 Watch your poBturc on the stage. Everyone else does! 

9. Speak distinctly attempt to make the person farthest away hear you 
10 Do not turn your back to the audience 

11. No one should be on the stage without the permission of the person in 
charge of the program 

Suggestions to the Members of the Audience 

1. Arrive on time Find a seat m your assigned section 

2 When a speaker or performer appears, give him your entire attention. 
Do not wait to be called to order. 

3 Refrain from talking or whispering during a program. Nothing will make 
you more unpopular with those around you 

4. Seats are available for all Only ushers on duty should stand 

5 Listen courteously to programs, whether they please you or not. 

6 Applaud heartily—and stop Too long or too loud applause is neither 
courteous nor complimentary. The person presiding is informed concerning 
encores; when he appears, it is indicative that the program is to proceed. 

7. Do not applaud: 

a. After a prayer has been offered or read. 

b. Before you are sure that the performer has finished. Allow another 
to start the applause. 

c. When a favonte is mentioned or merely makes an appearance. 
d When it will disturb participants or delay the program. 

8. Whistling, stamping, and yelling have no place in a school assembly 

9. When there is group singing—sing Don’t be a quitter 

10. The showing of a film does not mean an opportunity for talking 

11. Be courteous to visitors, they are your guests. 

12. Leave the auditorium in the order asked of you. 

13. If a program is well done, praise the participants. 
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MANNERS AT THE TABLE 

The possibilities of teaching table manners are numerous because 
of the number of the students and also because of the differences in 
ages, backgrounds, and opportunities for actual practice, all of 
must be considered. Consequently, only a simple general outline will 
be suggested here. The, many details of the main elements may be 
obtained from any good book on manners and courtesy. Illustration 
and dramatization should supplant much of the usual teacher 
discussion. 

1. Preparation for the dinner—attire, cleanliness, promptness, Beating. 

2. While awaiting service—posture, conversation, playing with the silver. 

3. Proper use of the "tools'— napkin, fork, spoon, knife, cups, plates. 

4. Passing and receiving food; accepting and rejecting. 

5. Handling and eating of various foods—"finger eating," cutting. 

6. The "unexpected 1 '—accidents, dropping silver, coughing, sneezing, 

A True-false Examination in Table Manners 

1. Eating hurriedly is more healthful than eating slowly. 

2. Hurrying to the table is a sign of good breeding 

3. Sticking the napkin in your collar is a proper procedure. 

4. A man should seat the lady next to him. 

5. You should be sure to laugh at accidents. 

6. A courteous individual always washes his hands before eating. 

7. Being prompt will prevent others from waiting for you. 

8. Small mouthfuls of food can bp taken onlv by small children. 

9. Lifting a chair into place is preferable to sliding it. 

10. Talking with your mouth full of food will delight your friends 

11. It is proper to butter only a small piece of bread at a time. 

12. If offered a choice of food, you should express a preference. 

13 Food may be carried to the mouth on a knife 

14 Waving your knife may cut your neighbor’s throat. 

15 Soup supped noisily is more beneficial than soup supped quietly. 

16. Resting your elbows on the table is always proper 

17. Loud and boisterous talk is out of plaec at the table 

18. In selecting silver, begin at the outside piece. 

19 Lunchroom actions reveal a student’s training in courtesy. 

20. If you don't like the food, you should tell your friends. 

21. If you don’t like the food, you should tell the hostess. 

22 Cheerful conversation will heighten enjoyment of the meal. 

23. When not in use, the knife and fork should he put in your pocket. 

24. The spoon, if left in your cup, may overturn it. 

25 Alligators and dogs chew with their mouths open; so should you. 

26. Throwing things is both discourteous and dangerous 
27 In order to cool it, you should blow on your soup or coffee. 

28. It is proper to play with the silver while awaiting service. 

29. Fruits having atones or pits Bhould be eaten one at a time 
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30. Ducking one’s head to catch food is a courteous procedure. 

31. It is proper to lick your fingers and your knife. 

32. You should not begin eating until all have been served 

33 The hostess usually gives the signal for being seated and for rising 

34 One should be seated, and rise, from the left side of the chair. 

35. One should uever reach across the table for food. 

36. Spearing a piece of bread with your fork is a pretty practice. 

37 You should tip the soup plate in order to get all the soup from it. 

38 When cutting meat you should keep your elbows close to your body. 

39 The hostess is always served first. 

40. When through eating you should push the dishes away from you. 

41. You should put used knife, fork, and spoon on the table cloth. 

42. If the food is good you should smack your lips. 

43. The hand which is not being used should be left in the lap 

44 You should scrape your plate so as not to waste food 

45 When you are through you should stack your dishes 

46. You need not fold your napkin when you are through 

47. Picking your teeth at the table is as bad as brushing them there 

48 If you finish eating before the others, you should leave the table 

49 . It is proper to use your napkin after you have risen from the table. 

50 It is courteous to help a lady rise from the table. 

Hungry Clubs 

A most interesting and beneficial device for developing good cafeteria habits is 
used at Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa Each semester, boys 
and girls who enjoy eating together form into groups of six or eight, and, upon 
requesting it, are assigned to a table m the cafeteria. This table is theirs for the 
entire semester, and in return the students keep their table clean, the chairs in line, 
and the floor cleared of food or paper. Each table elects a president 

Every day a judge rates each table as “excellent,” “fair,” or “poor,” on the 
basis of a set of posted standards Those tables receiving a rating of “excellent” 
are honored with a gold star on a chart placed m front of the cafeteria Each week 
the table and the home room groups having the best records are listed on the 
bulletin board Certificates of recognition are given the presidents of the Hungry 
Clubs having perfect records or not more than one "F” and one “P” for each 
ten-week period. 


Case Study in Courtesy 

Roosevelt Junior High School 
Altoona, Pa. 

Harry and John, two junior high school boys, arrived at one of the school 
crossings m time to see Mary fall on the icy sidewalk. John laughed rudely, 
made some unkind remarks, and stood looking on while Harry rushed to 
Mary’s assistance. After helping her to her feet, Harry asked her if she were 
hurt and then gathered her books and papers from the pavement and offered 
to accompany her to her classroom. The embarrassed girl assured him that 
she was not injured, thanked him for the courtesy shown her, and hurried into 
the building. 
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1. Which of the two boys do you admire more? Why? 

2. Some persons always seem to find pleasure or amusement in what, to others 

is painful. What do you think of this kind of fun? 1 

3. To what would you attribute the lack of courtesy on John’s part? 

4. Is thoughtlessness ever an excuse for being discourteous? Reasons? 

5. Does the courteous boy or girl show regard or indifference for the rights 
and feelings of others? Explain. 

6. If the girl had been John’s sister, how would he have felt if Harry had acted 
as he (John) did? 

7. Is there anything that John could do or say that would change Mary’s 
opinion of him? What? 

8. How could a discourteous act of this type cast reflection on the good 
reputation of Roosevelt Junior High School? 

9. How many pupils can quote the Golden Rule? 

10. How would it apply in this case? 

Questions on Party Courtesy 

1 What are the main purposes of a party? 

2, How doe<! a boy ask a girl to accompany him to a party? 

3 How does she respond? 

o. If she can and desires to accept his invitation. 
b If she desires to accept but must consult her parents. 
e. If Bhe desires to accept but cannot 
d. If she can accept but does not desiro to do so 

4. What time does he call for her? 

5. How do they go to the party? 

6. How should they greet the reception committee on arriving? 

7. How does a boy ask a girl for a dance? 

8. How does the girl respond? 

a. If she can give it. 

b. If she cannot give it, 

9. What is courteous procedure when this number is finished? 

10. What is meant by “monopolizing” a girl’s program? Is it discourteous? 
Why or why not? 

11. Does the girl have any "rights” in choosing partners for the various dances, 
or does the boy "trade her off” for the dancing partners he desires? What does 
the courteous boy do? How? 

12. Who applauds after the dance, the boy or the girl? 

13 What are "duty dances”? Can they be enjoyable too? How7 
14. When is "cutting m” proper? How is it done? 

15 What is a courteous procedure following a collision? 

16 When is it proper to "sit out” a dance? 

17. What is courteous in partaking of refreshments? 

18. What is meant by "good form in dancing”? Why is it "good form”? 
How can it be attained? Why is "bad form” bad? 

19. Upon leaving, what is courtesy toward the committee or hostess? 

20. When the couple returns home, does the girl invite the boy into the house? 
Should he go in? Reasons? 
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21 If he goes in, what do they do then? 

22. What do they talk about? 

23 About what should they not talk? Why? 

24 Who decides when it is time for him to leave? 

25. How does she express her appreciation for the evening’s pleasure? 

26. What does he say in response? 

27 How do they say good night? 

28 How does a girl invite a boy to a party? Under what conditions? 

Introductions 

1 Gentlemen are introduced to ladies, younger to older people; less dis¬ 
tinguished to more distinguished. Why? 

2. Can you suggest better ways of introducing friends than “Shake hands with 
Mr. Smith,” or “Meet Mr. Smith”? Why are they better? 

3 Suggest more courteous ways of responding than * ‘ Hello, there,” “ Pleased to 
xueetcha,” “How de do, and Glad to know you ” Why are they more 

courteous? 

4 On being introduced to a girl, does the boy offer to shake hands? The girl? 
5. Should a girl who is seated rise on being introduced to a boy? 

6 Should & boy who is seated rise when introduced to a girl? 

7 In what situations may an individual be introduced to an entire group? 
How is he introduced? What does he do or Bay? What does the group do? 

8 An introduction should be made “immediately ” Explain. 

9. When is it proper not to introduce persons? Why? 

10. How does one introduce himself? 

11. How do personal items about the introduceeB help introductions? 

12 Can “This is a pleasure” be overworked? “Charmed”? Why? 

13. How does “What’s the name again?” imply discourtesy? 

14. How does the one introduced take his leave? 

15. Plan and dramatize the following introductions: 


a. A boy and a girl. 

6 A boy and two girls. 

c. Two boys and a girl. 

d. Your mother and your girl 
fnend. 

e. Your father and your boy 
friend. 

/. Your teacher and your mother. 
g Your teacher and your father. 


h . Your teacher and your boy¬ 
friend. 

i. Your teacher and your grand¬ 
father. 

j. Girl friend and your sister 
(or brother) 

h Your minister and your teacher. 

1. A speaker to your club 
m. Yourself to another individual. 


Courtesy in Conversation 

1. “There is a close relationship between good conversation and correct 
speech.” Do you agree? Why or why not? 

2. What is meant by “clear communication”? Why is it courteous? 

3. Should gestures be used m conversation? When? How? 

4 Can one argue and still bo courteous? In what way? 

5 Just why is “monopolizing conversation ” discourteous? 

6 Here are Borne suggestions for making a good conversation: 
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a. Conversation is a cooperative effort, listen often. 

b. Discover a common ground to start on. 

c. Keep topics m good taste; disease and private affairs are out. 

d. Make conversation spontaneous, sympathetic, and interesting 

e. “Listen with the eyes as v ell as w ith the ears ” 

/. Speak distinctly, so that you won’t have to repeat, 
g. When you part, part, the best of friends. 

7. Avoid these: 1 

a Slang. c. Exaggerations. %, Personal affairs 

b. Contradictions. /. Isnid voice. j. Talking “shop.” 

c. Affectations. g. Whispenng k . Monopolization. 

d. Familiarities. h. Interrupting. 1. Repetitions 

8. In order to ruin a conversation: 1 

a. Repeat an old or long story often. 

b. Pose, show off, pretend to greater knowledge than you have. 

c. Contradict with dogmatic statements. 

d. Try always to be funny. 

e. Stop listening so you can think of what to say next. 

/. Supply a word to the other person. 

g. Make personal comments on the appearance of others. 

h. Be tactless—show “unfeeling stupidity 

CotJttTKSY AT TUB Game 

I. Why do we have school songs and cheers? 

2 What is meant by “good cheering”? How can it be developed? 

3. la it unladylike for girls to cheer? Why or why not? 

4. Why are booing, wise-cracking, bawling out, etc , called “rowdy yelling”? 
Is it ever justifiable? Why or why not? 

5. Point out the differences between “jeering” and “cheering ” 

6. What are some good illustrations of unsportsmanlike cheering? 

7. What are some good illustrations of sportsmanlike cheering. 

8. When is it proper to cheer our opponents? Why? 

9. How can wc show wo are “good losers”? Should we? 

10 Should we be courteous to officials? Why? How can we be? 

II. Why is a demonstration of “manners in public” so very important? 

What Would You Do If? 

In this device a number of actual problems in manners and courtesy are par¬ 
tially discussed, or dramatized, and the members of the group given time to think 
each situation over and decide what should bo done to complete it properly. After 
all members have decided what they would do, the dramatization is completed or 
the correct answer to the question is given. Dramatizing the action will usually 
be more interesting than merely describing it For instance, tho following situa¬ 
tions are dramatized, the action stopping just before the point or climax. Leaving 
the actors in the situation of waiting to complete the episode will help to make it 

1 From “Suggested Home Room Programs,” Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 
8 From " Curricularu.cd Material for tho Home Room,” Columbia, Mo. 
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more vivid. The “you ” in each case is identified by a sign, ribbon, badge, or other 

distinguishing mark. 

What would you do if. 

1. You were in an audience and could not hear the speaker? 

2 The assembly program did not interest you? 

3 Upon entering a room unexpectedly, you heard an unkind and untrue 

remark about yourself? 

4. You heard such a remark about a friend of yours? 

5 . You heard it about a mere acquaintance? 

6 You wished to speak with someone who was conversing with another? 

7 You discovered that an old lady had your seat at a show or game? 

8 You saw a teacher carrying several books or packages? 

9 You had to cough or sneeze during an assembly program? 

10 A student bumped into you and did not apologize? 

11. You arrived late at an important meeting? 

12 Your teacher had a smudge of grease or dirt across her face? 

13 Someone made a funny mistake in the assembly program? 

14 A student crowded ahead of you in the cafeteria? 

15 Your friend “razzed” the officials of a game? 

16 At the home of a mutual friend you met a person who had maliciously 
circulated false reports about you? 

17. You stumbled over a door mat and someone laughed at you? 

18 Someone made an unkind remark about your dress or suit? 

19 A particular friend of yours excused herself from a date with you because of 
illness and you found her later at the dance with someone else? 

20. You saw a good friend of yours teasing a younger person? 

21. A student in the library read over your shoulder? 

22 A newcomer just sat and stared at you? 

23. Your friend saw you but passed without a greeting? 

24. You found an open letter addressed to a person who did not like you? 

25. Your friend ridiculed you because you did not smoke? 

26 A student had “reserved” the only vacant seat in the cafeteria? 

27. Your girl friend refused to accept your invitation to a party? 

28. Your girl friend invited you to a party* you did not want to go? 

29. You found an open letter addressed to your best friend? 

30 Your best friend began to “slmg some gossip”? 

31. A friend opened one of your personal letters? 

32. You had to leave your seat during a performance? 

33. Your friend “bawled you out” for making him late to school? 

34. A boy intentionally tripped you in the aisle? 

35. Another student hit you with a paper wad? 

A Cotjhteby Code 

Senior High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 

I hereby pledge myself to tin my heat to uphold the standards of my school 
and to make my conduct on the school grounds, about the building, and m the 
halls and classrooms fitting to my position as a student of the Johnstown 
Senior High School. 
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Tbue-faisb Examination in School Courtesy 

1. A gentleman holds open the door and allows the girl to enter first. 

2. Closing lockers as quietly as possible shows respect for others. 

3. Running m the corridors is unmannerly—and dangerous. 

4. Talking with your mouth full will certainly make friends for you 

5 Whistling in the building is desirable because it shows wo are happy, 

6 A person who asks useless questions is a thief of time, 

7, A person who "drums" on his desk should join a band. 

8. If someone is m your way, it is proper to give him a Bhove. 

9, Loud and boisterous applause m the assembly is discourteous. 

10. If you find something in your food that does not belong there, you should 
shout and tell all of your friends 

11 Laughing at another's misfortune is right and proper. 

12. The audience or class should not bpoome quiet until told to do so. 
v 13. Yelling in the halls will certainly add to respect for the school. 

14 Misdirecting a new student or a visitor is a good trick. 

15 A really courteous person does not boast. 

16 Being unnecessarily tardy is discourteous. 

17 If a boy takes oil his hat upon entering the building, he will catch cold. 

18. Assisting new students will make them like your school all the more. 

19. The corridors were designed as public meeting places. 

20 A discourteous person is a thief. 

21. It is proper to apologize if you accidentally hump into someone. 

22. It is beat to eat as fast as possible in order to save tunc. 

23. A courteous boy or girl allows older persons to enter a room first. 

24 The individual who always has a good alibi hurts himself more than he 
hurts others 

25. The person who talks loudly outside a classroom door or window is a dis¬ 
courteous disturber. 

26. Jeering at, or ridiculing, opponents represents good sportsmanship. 

27. Theuse of "Hey" and "Hi" is a courteous practice. 

28 Talking unkindly of one’s friends is a sure way of making more friends. 

29. A discourteous person always apologizes when he is wrong 
30 A boy who is courteous is a "sissy.” 

31. We should be as courteous to old friends as to new friends 
32 Courtesy is largely a matter of common sense. 

33. "Uh-huh” and "sure" are courteous answers to questions. 

34. Parliamentary law is founded on fairness and courtesy. 

35 The discourteous person does not respect himself 

36. Both courtesy and discourtesy advertise the school 

37. The Golden Rule is a good guide to courteous behavior. 

38 Good manners are only Bkm deep 

39. Some people are discourteous because they do not know better. 

40. Habits of courtesy, like habits of eating, have to be learned. 

Courtesy in Cohrebpondence 

1 Is an unsightly letter discourteous? Reasons? How avoid it? 

2 What differences characterize (a) business letters, (5) friendly letters, (c) 
social letters or notes. 
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3 What are common courtesies in each of the foregoing? 

4 When, if ever, should a letter be written in pencil? Reasons? 

5 Is a written invitation answered (a) personally, ( 6 ) by telephone or (e) bv 

note? Give reasons for and against each of these. * y 

6 Is an invitation, acceptance, or regret typewritten? Reasons? 

7 Should unmatched paper and envelope be used? Why or why not? 

Courtesy on the Telephone 

1 Make your call, or answer the telephone, promptly and courteously 

2 State your business clearly and immediately 

3 . Don’t allow central to be more courteous than you are. 

4 Pretend that you are talking face to face with the individual. 

6 Limit conversation to a reasonable time, your party may be busy. 

6 Remember telephones are not "private”; often there are other listeners at 
each end and in between 

7 . Don’t call at busy times, mealtime, for instance, or late at night. 

8 . Close your conversation courteously 

Borrowing 

1. List some articles that should not be borrowed, as comb, puff etc. 

2 Why should these articles not be borrowed? 

3 What should you say to the person who wishes to borrow them? 

4. Make a list of articles that properly may be borrowed 

5. Why may these be borrowed? 

6 . Under what conditions may they be borrowed? 

7. Just how may these articles or items be borrowed courteously? 

8 . Should you return borrowed stamps or car checks, or the money? 

9. Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Make a list of principles or suggestions concerning courtesy in borrowing. 

Courtesy outside School and Home 
1. Some of the occasions when a gentleman lifts his hat are the following: 

а. When speaking to a lady 

б . When entering an elevator in which there are ladies. 

c. When offering his seat to, or doing other little service for, a lady. 

List other occasions Why does a gentleman lift his hat ? 

2 Why is obstructing the sidewalk or stairs discourteous? 

3. List the order in which the following should enter a streetcar: 

a An old lady. d An old man 

6 . A small child. e. A cripple 

c A schoolgirl. /. A boy. 

Give the reasons for your ranking of these 

4. Why is it neither wine nor polite on a streetcar to’ 

a. Push and crowd to got in or out? e. Blow the nose? 
b Engage in loud conversation? f Spit on the floor? 

c. Throw peanut hulls, etc., on the floor? g Pick the teeth? 

d. Mention names in conversations? h. Clean the nails? 
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5. Why do people habitually keep to the right when meeting each other? 

6. Why should a boy or man give tip his seat to a lady? Older person? 

7. If a lady and gentleman meet, which speaks first? Do they shak e hands? 

8. Why does a gentleman walk on the “outside” with a lady? 

9. Where does he walk with two ladies? Why? 

10. Does the lady hold the gentleman’s arm, or docs he hold her arm? Always? 
Under what conditions? 

11. If it is raining, who holds the umbrella, the boy or the girl? Which one if 
either, holds the arm of the other? Why? 

12 How does a gentleman assist a lady into a streetcar? Out of it? 

IS. Which gets on the streetcar first, the boy or the girl? Which gets off the 
streetcar first? Why? 

14. When being ushered to their seats in a theater, which goes first, the boy or 
the girl? Why? 

15. If there is no usher, which goes first? Why? 

16. Some “street don’ts.” Can you add others? 

a. Don’t block doonvays and sidewalks. 

b. Don’t stare at people. 

c Don't point at tilings or persons 

d Don’t call to individuals from a distance. 

c Don’t throw discarded trash m the street 

/ Don’t primp m front of store windows or doors. 

17. Some “store don’ts ” Can you add others? 

o. Don’t “paw” counter goods. 

b. Don’t block the aisles, 

c Don't, “demand” the attention of the salesman. 

d Don’t gossip with the salesman. 

c. Don’t be unreasonable, m your complaints 

/ Don’t abuse the telephone, rest room, and other privileges. 

Other Devices in Teaching Courtesy 

1. Question Box.—Drop numbered courtesy questions into a box and allow 
each student to select one. Two or three minutes (or less) arc given in which the 
students think up good answers to their questions Then the questions are called 
for, m order, and the answers are given and discussed If desired, the students 
may exchange questions for thirty seconds or so before they settle down to think 
up their answers 

2. Courtesy Contest.—Unknown judges watch for examples of courteous and 
discourteous acts for a period of, say, two weeks. Each courteous act counts as 
one point or merit, and each discourteous act as one dement At the end of the 
period the judges make their final report in an assembly program, ranking each 
home room, and identifying outstanding records 

3. “Was My Face Red?”—Have each student think of an embarrassing inci¬ 
dent m which he made a mistake m courtesy Discuss these in a good-natured 
manner 

4. “I Saw It.”—Have students bring in striking examples of courtesy or dis¬ 
courtesy which they personally have seen or heard. 

5 . Posters. — Develop a set of appropriate courtesy posters and place these at 
strategic points about the building Changing them frequently will add to interest 
in them 
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6. “Do’s and Don’ts.”—Prepare Hats of “do’s” and “don’ts” for such settmgs 

as the following. 

a Theater. d Public park. g Church 

6 Store e. Office h. Athletic field. 

c Library. / Restaurant % School lawn. 

Similar lists may be developed for open house, concert, exhibit, dedication, or 
other program, visiting day, eighth-grade day,” or other school event, occasion, 
or function 
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CHAPTER XXII 
GUIDANCE IN THRIFT 

It has been repeatedly emphasized in this book that the most 
serious shortcoming of our schools is that they have been largely con¬ 
cerned with subjects and values only distantly and indirectly related 
to actual life settings and situations and have given relatively little 
time and attention to practical subjects and values. For instance, 
thrift is one of those extremely practical and vital topics that will be 
closely related to the mental, physical, social, spiritual, and emotional 
life of the individual as long as he lives. This topic belongs in the 
school. Is it to be found there ? To only an exceedingly small extent. 
And most of this attention is limited to one phase only—saving money. 

During the past few years there has been a phenomenal growth in 
school savings banking, due largely to the efforts of commercialized 
organizations and concerns, but during the same period comparatively 
little development has been recorded in teaching the other equally 
important phases of thrift—spending, investing, and giving. Nearly 
all secondary schools and a great many elementary schools now have 
some form of school banking, but probably not one in five hundred 
makes any real, organized attempt to teach these other phases of the 
subject. True, some parts of this thrift program are taught in home 
economics, health, and commercial classes, but the program is not 
complete or balanced, nor is it available to all students. 

For the past ten years, since this book first appeared, the writer 
has been collecting home room books, booklets, outlines, and articles, 
and in analyzing this great mass of printed and mimeographed material 
in the preparation of the present revision he was shocked to discover 
that thrift is still almost completely neglected. Out of thousands and 
thousands of pages of programs, suggestions, outlines, and textual 
material, he found but a few dozen pages reflecting education in thrift. 
And these few pages were limited to only twenty or twenty-five books 
and booklets—some twenty or twenty-five schools out of several 
hundred. Further, a considerable amount of this material was cen¬ 
tered around the observance of a single day—January 17, Franklin's 
birthday, now set aside as National Thrift Day. Surely the teaching 
of thrift, or rather the lack of such instruction, represents one of the 
most deplorable conditions in American schools. 
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To many individuals, thrift appears to suggest the unpleasant- 
crabbed old age, poverty, and stinginess, when it should represent the 
pleasant—youth, happiness, and prosperity. Intelligent thrift means 
money planning, not money pinching. Wise, definitely organized 
efforts in the development of the ideals and habits of thrift will pay 
large dividends in assisting the student, both as a child and as an adult, 
to live more completely, wholesomely, and happily. 

The home room is not the only school setting in which thrift can be 
taught, but it is one of the very best because all of the students are in 
home rooms and these rooms are graded In and through it the 
elements of the various phases of thrift can not only be defined, 
explained, discussed, and emphasized, but many of them can be 
actually practiced. 

In this setting, formal and informal discussions are easily provided 
or aroused Hypothetical saving, spending, investing, and giving 
may be just as real and beneficial to the members of the room as actual 
saving, spending, investing, and giving may be to adults. Drives and 
campaigns in which the desired ideals and habits are promoted and 
developed may either originate in the home room or be promoted 
through it. In short, the home room, by means of interesting, timely, 
natural, appropriate, and personalized material, can provide extremely 
functional thrift instruction to all of the students of the school . 1 

EARNING 

Although it is rarely found in courses in thrift instruction, a dis¬ 
cussion of earning money is, obviously, the logical starting point of 
such a program, and this may well begin with a consideration of the 
local opportunities. Although these opportunities vary considerably in 
nature and extent from community to community, yet they are to be 
found everywhere. An excellent introduction to this general topic of 
earning money can be built around an informal investigation of the 
ways in which boys and girls have earned money during the past two 
or three months. These methods are listed on the board and dis¬ 
cussed by the group. 

1 Suitable material for certain types of thrift education may be obtained from 
the secretary of the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and from the Savings Bank Division of the American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th Street, New York. 

A more extended and detailed treatment of all phases of thrift will be found 
in the author's “Adventures in Thrift," School Activities Publishing Company, 
Topeka, Kan, 1946 The material of this book is organized in story, dramatic, 
conversation, and demonstration forms, around situations natural to the school 
life of the average boy and girl. 
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Two important lessons should come out of this discussion. Tie 
first is that some methods of earning are more honest, ethical or 
legitimate than others. The second important lesson is to have tie 
student realize that if, when he becomes an adult, he has no more 
education or training than he has now, his earning opportunities and 
his income will be almost as limited as they are now. 

YOU ARE NOW EARNING *22 A DAY 

It is easy to show the actual dollar value of every day the student 
spends in high school by computing the difference between the lifetime 
earnings of the high school graduate and the nongraduate and dividing 
this difference by the number of days the graduate was in high school. 
To illustrate: 

Uneducated laborer—$500 a year for 40 years.$20,000 

High school graduate—*1,000 a year for 36 years. 36,000 

Four years in high school, ISO days a year, equals 720 days. The 
difference between the two earnings, $10,000, divided by 720 equals 
$22.22 per day. Similarly it can be shown that, because the average 
earnings are double, every day in college pays the college graduate 
approximately $45. 1 

Naturally, not all of the value of an education can be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. There are other values related to more 
complete personal development, increased happiness for self and 
dependents, greater contributions to the nation's welfare and progress, 
etc., but for the younger students especially, and also for those who 
“must quit school to go to work," the dollars-and-cents argument 
will be most effective, 

DID YOU EVER GET STUNG? 

A most interesting and valuable discussion may be based on the 
experience of the boys and girls in attempting to win airplanes, auto¬ 
mobiles, trips, great sums of money, and other fabulous prizes by the 
many get-rich-quick schemes advertised in cheap magazines. Many a 

1 These figures, representing a fifteen-year average, were given m 1933. The 
average for the past decade would be considerably higher, and for tho past three 
years a groat deal higher However, the proportional relationship between the 
wages and tho high school graduate would probably remain about the same 
Hence, any increase in these earnings means, of course, n corresponding increase 
in the financial value of an education. For example, if the average earnings were 
increased SO per cent, the daily value of a High school education would alBO be 
increased 50 per cent, to $33 33 instead of $22 22. 
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misguided but extremely hopeful boy and girl has been “hooked”into 
attempting to sell “Luv Me perfume,” “ Never Fail to Chaim powder,” 
imitation diamonds, cheap jewelry, books, magazines, cards, 
“chances,” and other items. Still others have been similar ly 
“hooked” into writing poems and stories or composing music, sending 
them to the “services” advertising for them, being congratulated on 
the “excellence” of their productions—and then being asked for 
money m order that the literary contributions may be put into “pub¬ 
lishable form” or the music compositions be properly “harmonized ” 

Even if the students have had no actual experience with these 
schemes, they can easily find the advertisements, brmg them to class, 
and discuss them. And if any members of the group are not skeptical 
enough, these advertisements can be answered and the “contribu¬ 
tions” sent in. A careful examination of the replies received will con¬ 
vince any student of the fraudulence of the schemes. 

I HAVE A MILLION VOTES 

Another very commonly found device of which the boys and girls 
should beware is the “vote gyp” or the “contest gyp.” In this the 
“sucker” is “rewarded,” by being credited with thousands or millions 
of “votes,” for working a simple puzzle, matching twin babies or 
horses and riders, fitting ears to heads or heads to bodies, discovering 
dim visions hidden in pictures, or naming a new product. Such 
devices are merely “comealongs” designed to interest the “sucker.” 
Once “rewarded” and “hooked, ” he is then informed of the real plan- 
selling merchandise for additional votes—and the merchandise is 
always as cheap as the scheme itself. Here again, proof of the fraud¬ 
ulence of these schemes may be obtained by answering the advertise¬ 
ments and considering the replies in the home room meeting. 

FOR VALUE RECEIVED 

Henry was handy with tools and during his spare time he made a 
wooden duck for use as a lawn ornament. He took the duck to his 
Sunday School teacher and asked him to buy it. His teacher had a 
nice lawn but did not want to put such a decoration on it. Henry 
kept urging him to buy it, and finally the teacher did—later throwing it 
into the furnace. That evening the teacher wrote down the following 
reasons for buying the duck. 

I To encourage Henry. i To keep him coming to Sunday School 

2. To get nd of him. 5. To please Henry’s parents. 

3 To keep Henry friendly 6. Because he liked Henry 
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On the basis of any or all of these reasons, should the teacher have 
bought the duck? Why or why not? Was Henry really earning 
honestly ? Was he “ racketeering ” ? Would it have been better if the 
teacher had refused to buy? 

Very often friends of boys and girls buy magazines, greeting cards 
knickknacks, “chances,” and other things for the same reasons as 
those previously listed. 

Is there any difference between this type of selling and being paid 
for mowing a lawn which does not need mowing? 

On the other hand, it is often true that a boy or girl offers for sale 
objects or services that are really needed and wanted by the pur¬ 
chaser. How can the seller tell when this is so? What should be 
his attitude if his offer is refused? 

Just what is meant by “for value received”? 

Why not write up a playlet showing the difference between “for 
value received” and “for value not received” and present it in the 
school assembly? 


Questions on Earning 

1. Should a boy or girl be paid for getting school lessons? Getting good 
marks? “Making" the glee club, band, or athletic term? Practicing music 
lessons? For "being good"? Doing homo chorea? Why or why not? 

2. What is meant by child labor? Is there any in this community? 

3. A few years ago Courtney Dmv, iddie, secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, stated that m America there were more than 6,000,000 gainfully 
employed children Why is child labor called the nation’s disgrace? 

4 Just how does child labor compete with adult labor? 

5. Wlmt is "racketeering’*? How does it differ from honest earning? 

6. Can a student waste his time in earning money? Illustrate. 

7. Do you believe that many students have to "quit school to go to work”? 
Give your reasons Do you know of any? Tell about them 

8 Should a student who works part time be expected to contribute to the 
family's expenses? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. Should the student who works part time be expected to pay his personal 
and school expenses? Reasons? 

10. Should a young person not in school who works pay for his board and 
room at home? Why or why not? 

11. What more can the uneducated adult do than you can do now? 

12. How much more can the uneducated adult earn than you can earn now7 

13. Do you suppose that everyone who now earns $10 a week might have been 
earning $50 a week if he had stayed in school? Explain. 

14 Do you suppose that everyone who now earns $10 a week might have been 
earning more than this if he had stayed in school? Explain. 

15. Why does one person earn $10 a week, another $25, and another $50? 

16 How much per day is your schooling worth? 

17. Is going to school a task, a duty, or an investment? Explain. 

18 "The worker who delays earning to learn usually earns more.” Explain, 
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Saving 

"Teach economy—that is one of the first and highest virtues—it begins with 
saving money."— Abraham Lincoln. 

To the ordinary individual "saving" usually means saving money Undoubt¬ 
edly, this is where the main emphasis should be placed However, as indicated by 
some of the material of this section, saving can also be applied to clothing, health 
energy, tune, materials, tools, books, supplies, equipment, and other necessities 

Questions on Saving Monet 

I. Why should a person save money? 

2 How much of his money should a person save? 

3 Can a person save too much of his money? Too little? Explain 

4. What is meant by hoarding? Is a hoarder a good citizen? 

5. How can a person determine just how much he should save? 

6. Is "saving to blow" or spend foolishly better or worse than not saving at 

all? Give reasons for your answer. b 

7. What are the mam differences between saving (independent) and nonsaving 
(dependent) animals and insects? Can you think of any saving and nonsavmg 
humans? Which do you respect the more? Why? Which would you be willing 
to help? Why? 

8 What should you do with the money you save? Why? 

9. "Money is a means to an end, not an end m itself" Explain. 

10. "A bank book is often an excellent letter of recommendation ” Why? 

II. How can you tell whether a bank is safe or not? 

12. What does the bank do with your money? 

13. What are the advantages and disadvantages of "Christmas saving" plans? 

14. "Regularity of saving is more important than the money saved " Ex plain . 
Do you believe this statement? Why or why not? 

15. "Every penny wasted is a direct injury to the community " Explain. 

16 Just how might wise spending represent saving money? 

17. Which is more important, the money saved or the habit formed? Why? 

18. Why is saving for a purpose—class ring, graduation clothes, etc—relatively 
easy? 

19. “Money saved should stay saved." Believe this? Reasons? 

What's Wrong Here? 

It is estimated that when a hundred twenty-five-year-old self-supporting 
men reach the age of sixty-five, one will be wealthy, two will be well-to-do, five will 
be living on their daily earnings; thirty-six will be dead; fifty-four will be dependent 
on others. Suppose you wanted to change this picture, just what would you do? 
How would you do it? When would you do it? 

Quotations 

A home room program may be built around the many proverbs about saving 
which can be found in any book of quotations. The following are illustrative. 

Of saving cometh having. 

Haste makes waste 

A stitch in time saves nine. 
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If you do not learn to save, then all else you learn will be of little value. 

Waste conserved is profit earned. 

If you would be sure you are beginning right, begin to save 
It is not what is earned but what is saved that measures the difference between 
success and failure. 

All things are cheap to the saving, dear to the wasteful. 

False Economy 

Not all saving represents real saving. Rome of it represents false economy 
Below are some examples of this false economy < 'an you add to this list? 
Studying or reading in a poorly lighted room. 

Eating insufficient, or insufficiently nourishing, food. 

Wearing soiled clothing 
Purchasing cheap clothing or tools. 

Eating too email a proportion of cooked food. 


Stunts for Saving Money 


Some interesting stunts for encouraging the saving of money are indicated 
below. Of course, these are “stunts" and are not to he confused with regular and 
systematic saving. But they may add attractiveness to the student’s saving plan. 

1. Fine yourself for each violation of simple rules and regulations 


Getting up late . ... 

Using slang . 

Being tardy at school 
Low marks in lessons 
Low marks in deportment , 
Disciplined at home or school 
Discourteous act , . 

Untidy clothing 


10 cents 

2 cents a word 
10 cents 

5 cents 
5 cents 
5 to 25 cents 

3 cents 
5 cents 


2. Save every coin w liich bears the date of your birth. 

3. Put into your bank five cents for every piece of mail you receive 

4. On. every rainy day put a coin into your bank. 

5. Throw a handful of coma on the table Put all those which lie “heads” 
into your bank. 

6. Save coins of particular denominations, pennies, nickels, etc. 

7. Pay yourself every time you do a family chore. 

8. When you feel grouehy, put twenty-five cents into your bank 
9 Tax yourself a certain per cent, say 20, of all you earn 

10. Guess at your marks in. examinations and save an amount representing the 
difference between the guess and the facts 

11 Pay yourself for some extra performance of unrequited work. 

12. Fine yourself for your school markB on some such a scale as this: 


Mark 

A or 90-100 
B or 85-90 
C or 80-85 
D or 75-80 
E or below 75 


Fine 
No fine 
Ten cents 
Twenty-five cents 
Forty cents 
Fifty cents 
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13 Guess games scores and save in similar manner 

14 “Buy” all the clothes you need at one cent per dollar and save the 
difference. 

15 Tax yourself half the price of each soda, candy bar, or package of gum you 
buy and save the tax 

16. Shine your shoes, press your clothes, etc , and save the money. 


What Is a Waste oe Time? 


What represents a waste of time for one student does not necessarily represent 
a waste of time for another. Further, a “waste of time,” such as loafing or reading 
comic hooks, may really not be a waste at all. to a certain extent it may represent 
a rest period or recreational period, or even an educational period And, on the 
other hand, practicing music or listening to a good radio program may really 
represent a waste for some students, and probably for all if carried to an excessive 
degree Consequently, each student must be taught to evaluate his own program, 
tune, activities, etc., and to discriminate for himself on relative values, in 
short, to locate for himself the point at which an activity begins to represent a 
waste of time A good introduction to this problem may be made by discussing 
such topics as the following: 


Listening to the radio. 
Reading comic books. 
Loafing with friends. 
Sleeping. 


Going to the movies. 
Working with tools. 
Practicmg music lessons. 
Reading detective stories. 


Quite obviously, such a discussion should bring out the important ideas that 
an activity represents a waste if (1) it returns no real benefit, or (2) it returns fewer 
benefits that some other possible activity would return. 


Timekeeping 

Have one student introduce the topic of “Saving Time” Bomewhat as follows: 

“Mr. President. We are always talking about saving money, but few of us have 
much to save. However, all of us have plenty of time—twenty-four hours a day— 
and I believe it would be helpful if we could find out just how we do and should 
use our time. I suggest that we make a little survey of how the members of this 
home room use their time.” 

The group will discuss the possibilities, procedures, and values of such a survey. 
Develop on the blackboard a form to be mimeographed and used. It will probably 
be something like the following, although the members should be allowed to 
originate it The records may be kept m a booklet made of mimeograph paper 
and stapled. Twice each day the totals are transferred to the form. 

Mr Time Card 
Directions 

1 Do not put your name on this paper. 

2. List your time by the clock, not by guess 

3. Include only school days, not Saturday and Sunday. 

4 Omit all time under five minutes. 

5 Make two reports daily, at noon and just before retiring. 

6 Turn in papers twice daily, morning and noon. 

7 Be as accurate as possible. 
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Items 

Mon 

Tuc 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Total 

A M 

P.M 

AM. 

P.M. 

A M 

P.M 

A.M. 

P M. 

A M. 

P.M. 

Sleeping 












Eating 












In school 












Going to school 


i 









' 

Study outside 
school 








, 

i 



Dressing, bath¬ 
ing, etc. 










” 1 


Work, home du¬ 
ties 





| 







Play, recreation 












Other educational 
activities 












Total 









> 




These 'blanks may be collected each day and averaged by the committee The 
time remaining in each twenty-four hours represents “loafing." Do not explain 
this before the survey is made because such explanation might influence the entries. 

At the next meeting place the averages on the hoard for discussion and capital¬ 
ization. Compute averages for the entire school year. Include only the five-day 
weeks. The extent of the loss will be staggering 

If desired, return to each student his blanks and have him compute and com¬ 
pare hia totals and averages. Papers may be identified by number or mark which 
only the student himself knows 

From this discussion should come suggestions for the decrease of the “loafing" 
time A second survey, made later, should show improvement. Of course, it 
may show too much improvement. But in any case the student’s actual record 
will not be worse. 


True Stories from Our Wastebasket 

Another good personalized program on wastes is one based on ways in which 
the students lose time, such ns the following: 

Forgot to bring my hook to school 
Studied parts of lesson I knew well 
Wrote my paper in a hurry and had to rewrite it. 

Spilled some ink on my clothes. 
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Didn’t listen to the assignment 

Brought wrong book to class 

Sore at the teacher, so loafed 

Took only one sharpened pencil to examination 

Worked a problem in a hurry and lost time finding the error* 

Misplaced my notebook 

Tried to study and listen to radio at same time 

A “wastebasket” is provided and the members are asked to drop their “wastes” 
—-brief descriptions—into it each day. These slips are not identified in any way 
The purpose is to identify and emphasize the wastes and not the individuals. 
Some members may not contribute, but probably most of them will. In any case, 
enough material will be contributed to serve as the basis for a good discussion 

The wastebasket co mmi ttee takes these shps, classifies them, and prepares 
them for presentation at the meeting. Items may be written on the board, or may 
be mimeographed so that each member has a copy The frequencies with which 
each waste is mentioned are shown 

It is important that the causes of the wastes be emphasized. In some instan ces 
the fault will he with the teacher, parent, or friends, and not the student himself. 
Naturally, care should be taken to ensure that the student is not charged with a 
waste which really is caused by someone else. However, nearly all of the wastes 
can be traced to the student. 

Following the discussion, a list of general suggestions for eliminating these 
wastes is in order. These, too, may be written on the board after proper discus¬ 
sion. A discussion of wastes is good, but a program for their elimination is better. 
The following are suggestive 

1. List the things to be done and guess at the time each will require. Then 
see if you can do each in shorter time than the amount allotted Or see if you 
can do more than is scheduled m the time allotted 

2. Give most time and attention to the most important things. 

3. Make a time schedule and follow it closely 

4 Include short rest periods in your study and work schedules. 

5. Allow as few interruptions as possible 

6 Do not allow excessive time for miscellaneous activities—loafing, resting, 
reading, recreation, etc. 

7 Remember that carelessness costB an enormous amount of time, money, 
material, and happiness. The only way to avoid this enormous waste is to BE 
CAREFUL ALWAYS. 

8. Look ahead for possible losses and then deliberately plan to avoid them. 

9. Remember that nearly all of your losses are your own fault. 

Saving Energy 

Two of our friends drive automobiles. Mr. A can drive only about one hundred 
miles at a time because he becomes exhausted, and he has sense enough to know 
that a tired driver is a dangerous driver. Mr. B , an older man, dnves long dis¬ 
tances—often 400-600 miles in a single day. When asked how he does it, he 
replied, “I know how to relax and conserve my energy.” 

1 What do you suppose he meant? 

2 How do you suppose he conserved his energy? 

3 Which is the better driver, Mr A or Mr B? Why? 

4. What does “fighting the ball” mean? How overcome it? 
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5. What does the coach mean when he says, "Take it easy"? J us t how can 
an athlete in a close game “take it easy”? 

6. Just how do tenseness and anxiety exhaust & person? 

7. Can you think of illustrations in your own life of how you wasted energy? 
How can you avoid repeating theso wastes? 

S Can you think of examples of how you conserved energy? 

Timin' wim KytriPMKNT 

In order to encourage thrift with school equipment, the central organization 
may appoint an inspections commit tee which officially inspects and rates each home 
room after the students have left it at the end of the day. After a few such daily 
inspections, it will probably he wise for the committee to inspect only at irregular 
unannounced periods. The scores or ratings, worked out by the committee on a 
fair and comparative basis, may be posted following each inspection. These may 
be in the form of numerical scores, or the rooms may be classified and hated as 
“good houskeepers" and “poor housekeepers ” If desired, suitable pennants 
banners, colore, certificates, or door plaques may be awarded to “good house¬ 
keeper” rooms, 

1, Trash on the floor. 

2. Unadjusted window shades. 

3 Disarranged books and equipment. 

4 General unattractive condition of the room, closet, equipment. 

5. Unerased and messy blackboards. 

6. Loose seats and desks, 

7. Broken or disarranged cases, instruments, charts, maps. 

8. Broken scats, desks, windows, tables, registers, locks 

9. Loose or split floorboards; splinters, 

10. Defaced desks, walls, tables, and other equipment. 

11. Broken, loose, or missing clothes hooks 

12. Broken lights, wires, globes, switches. 

Naturally, the students can hardly lie held responsible for some of 
these items—those which properly should be credited or discredited 
to the janitor (and through him to the school administrator himself). 
However, if a room recognizes that it is being judged on the basis of 
these items, undoubtedly it will make strenuous efforts to improve 
conditions. And not only the janitor but also the principal and 
maybe even the superintendent himself may be affected by the 
demand for more attractive schoolrooms. 

Another project centers around the initials found carved on school 
property and equipment—books, walls, seals, desks, tables, etc. 
Defacement by initialing appears to be a chronic practice of young 
(and some old) people. An interesting device to discourage such 
defacement is the posting of these initials, together with the announce¬ 
ment that the names themselves will be posted the following week. 
To illustrate. 
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Fools* Names and Fools’ Faces Are Always Seen in Public Places 
These initials were found on your school property. Do you recognize any of them? 


s s. 

D. H 

T L. N 

S.B A. 

F. I. 

Y. R. 

L H. 

N H 

N. S. R. 

U. F. 

N. F 0 M 

N. S. P. 

S. P. 

W H. 

0 B.L 

D. S. 

P. P. D. 

L. 0. S. 

p. s. c. 

A. M. 


Watch this space next week for the names of these students. 

The following week the “names” of the students are posted some¬ 
what as follows: 


Here Are the Fools’ Names 

S(unple S(imon) 

F(ool’s) I(mtials) 

N(o) S(elf) R(espect) 

S(tupid) P(upil) 

P(ublic) Property) D(efacer) 
Disrespectful) H(oodlum) 

Y (oung) R(owdy) 

U(n) F(air) 

Without) H (onor) 

L(ack) 0(f) S(ense) 


Which We Found in Public Places 

T(hought) L(ess) N(ess) 

L(xttle) H(onor) 

N(o) F(riend) 0(f) M(ine) 

0(tto) B(e) Licked) 

P(oor) S(chool) Citizen) 

S(hould) B(e) A(shamed) 

N(obody) H(ome) 

N(o) S(chool) P(nde) 
Dishonorable) S(tudent) 

A(bsent) M(mded) 


It will be seen that appropriate “names” can be originated for almost all letters 
as well as for nearly all possible combinations of them. 


A Basket Program 

For this type of program the thrift committee studies, at the end of each day 
for a period of a week or longer, the contents of the room’s wastebasket. 

Naturally, most of the material found will be worthless, but there will prob¬ 
ably be found paper, pens, chalk, pieces of pencils, parts of notebooks, notebook 
covers, etc , which are still usable, and some of which can be repaired and used. 
Usable articles are saved, and at the end of the period are properly classified and 
exhibited to the group This study will produce material for a good discussion. 

Further, this idea can be developed into a school campaign by the student 
council or other central body. The campaign committee studies the contents of 
all wastebaskets and classifies and evaluates all usable material For instance, 
one point or dement may be given for a “barely usable” article, two points for a 
“usable,” and three points for a “more usable” article. Each room’s score is 
posted daily on the school bulletin board The spirit of competition which enters 
into this campaign will have a worth-while effect on the room 

In order to clinch this campaign in a very definite manner, the central com¬ 
mittee may develop, out of similar lists prepared by the various home rooms, a 
list of suggestions on “Thrift with Materials.” This final list may then be pnnted 
or mimeographed and a copy sent to each room for postmg, reading, and discussing. 
The following set of suggestions indicates one possibility. 

“One of the greatest secrets of successful production is saving waste ” 
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GENERAL SUGGESTION'S OF TUB WASTEBASKET CoMMITTBB 

1. That, wherever possible, a student committee be appointed in each room 
to handle all supplies—paper, pencils, chalk, crayon, books, ink, pens, specimens 
etc,—and that these he available to the students only through this committee 

2. That tho practice of giving each student a new pencil and a new pad 
monthly (or other period) be discontinued 

3. That a home room salvage committee be appointed to salvage Bcraps of 
paper and bind these into pads for use as scratch paper, 

4. That the salvage committee take, whole sheets that have been used only on 
one side and bind the good aides into scratch books, 

5. That both sides of paper be used. 

6 That small writing and figuring be encouraged. 

7 That narrow rather than wide margins be left. 

8 That pencils be sharpened carefully and not too often, 

9. That when pencils have been used to two-inch length they be collected for 
use in compasses. 

10 That pens and pencils be kept where they w ill not easily be broken. 

11 That the chewmg of pens and pencils be discouraged. 

12. That used pens bo wiped to prevent corrosion. 

13. That each home room's service committee provide penwipers. 

14. That inkwells be entirely filled and that they be well covered. 

15. That care be used in handling notebooks and tablets 

16. That particular care should be exercised m the use of art, science, home 
economics, and other supplies 

17. That supplies be limited strictly to the work to be, done—no extras. 

18 That care be exercised m the use of soap, water, towels, light, and gas. 

19 That string and wrapping paper be saved for the service committee. 

20 That the bottom boards be taken out of all desks “for neatness’ sake ” 

Still another project for this central thrift committee is the development of 

appropriate slogan posters. The slogans may be developed through competition 
and the posters be made by the art or mechanical drawing department. These 
posters may he shifted around from one position to another and so be used for a 
period of several weeks The following are illustrative of the slogans which may 
serve. 

Only goats eat pencils and penholders. 

Sharp points waste pencils. 

Are you an inkshaker? 

Wide margins waste paper. 

Uncleaned pen points waste pens. 

A sheet of paper is not a billboard. 

Why use two when one will do7 

Who pays for wasted materials? 

You eat both sides of your bread—why not use both sides of your paper? 

A long piece of chalk has two good ends—but so has a short piece. 

Timin' with Books 

Amazingly enough, although books are the most important tools used by 
students, practically no instruction is given in how to take proper care of them. 
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And, as a result, scratched-up, wntten-m, broken, and otherwise mutilated and 
misused books are far more numerous in schools than they should be A cam¬ 
paign of education, perhaps with the title, “My Friend, A Book,” may be initi¬ 
ated and developed through a number of school settings—assembly, home room 
bulletin board, newspaper, posters, exhibits, etc " 4 

One very effective type of program suitable for the home room is based on a 
collection of books which have been declared unfit for further use. These are 
exhibited to the group, and then the members suggest the probable causes of the 
defaced pages, turned-down corners, mutilated covers, broken stit ching , etc. 
Out of this discussion should come the appropriate practices for maWiTig the books 
last as long as possible 

Further, it is possible to estimate fairly accurately ]ust how much waste was 
caused through misuse of the books. The original estimated period of usefulness, 
when compared with the actual period of usefulness, will indicate approximately 
how many semesters or years “short” the life of the book was. And this loss can 
be turned into dollars and cents by computing the cost of the book for the period 
it was short For instance, if a book costs $1 50, and with normal usage can be 
expected to last ten semesters, then its cost per semester will be fifteen cents. Now 
if it was declared unfit at the end of the eighth semester, the net loss would be two 
semesters, or thirty cents (less “fines,” if such are assessed and collected) This 
amount may appear small However, when one remembers that hundreds, and 
in some schools thousands, of books are used, he will recogmze that the total loss is 
very great 

Appropriate posters can also be used to good advantage in this campaign 
Snappy text with suitable illustrations can be easily prepared. The following will 
illustrate a few of the possibilities of the text. 

If your book is a suitcase, put a handle on it 

Only dummies lay open books face downward. 

An assassin carries pencils and papers in his books. 

You protect yourself from bad weather, why not protect your book? 

If you just must throw something, throw a brick, not a book. 

Only hoodlums fold book pages and turn down corners. 

Be consistent* if you lose your book, lose your shoes. 

Only first-graders mark up their books. 

Your book is not a garden don’t plant your elbows in it. 

Lawbreakers are fined, book breakers should be. 

This campaign of thrift with books will be most effective if it finally centers 
attention on the individual student’s own books An examination of his books, if 
others have used them, will undoubtedly reveal several types of misuse If 
desired, the waste on these books can be computed as suggested above In any 
case, it will be easy for the student to recognize more clearly what thrift with books 
means when he thinks in terms of his own property 

’ A True-false Test on Thrift with Clothing 

1. One should have a regular place for all clothing 

2. H angin g clothing carelessly on the hook may wear holes in it. 

3 If there is no strip in a coat by which it can be hung on a hook, it is impos¬ 
sible to sew one in. 

4. It is better to ban g clothes on the floor than on the hook 
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5. Hanging clothes on the hook is preferable to putting them on a hanger 
and hanging it up. 

6. Small holes in clothes usually grow smaller if you let them alone. 

7. Brushing, fresh air, and sunlight are all hard on clothes 

8. Unrepaired rips and tears are proof that the wearer is a careful dresser. 

9. It is stylish to have a few buttons missing 

10. “Shine'' may bo removed from a coat by the use of a piece of flannel dipped 
in turpentine. 

11 Dirty clothes last longer than clean clothes. 

12. A stitch m time saves nine, and sometimes ninety and nine. 

13. It is impossible to clean and press boys’ tics, 

14. It is wise to have an expert store your out-of-season woolen clothing if 
moths are plentiful m your closet. 

15. Some clothes shrink when they are washed 

16. Silks deteriorate fast whether worn or not 

17. Placing your raincoat on the radiator to dry adds to its length of life 

18 All spots on clothes can be removed by the same kind of "remover." 

19. A faded dress may bo brightened by being boded in cream-of-tartar water 

20. The elbows of clothes usually do not wear out very fast 

21. All spots on clothes should be removed by the use of gasoline. 

22. A “run" in a stocking cannot bp stopped. 

23. Little repairs m time often make big repairs unnecessary 

24. Worn cuffs on shirts can never be reversed or restilclied. 

25. Mud stains on clothing may be removed by rubbing them with a slice of 
raw potato. 

26. It is true economy to pile many clothes on one hook. 

27. A black straw hat may be renovated by the use of an alcohol-saturated 
cloth. 

28 Wearing a raincoat in the mm helps to save clothes. 

29 Boys’ hats should never be cleaned because it makes them wear out faster. 

30. Gingham may be freshened by wetting spots with milk, covering with 
salt, and, in a couple of hours, raising m several changes of water. 

31. The life of silk stockings may be doubled by washing them m lukewarm 
suds each time they arc worn, 

32. Polishing shoes helps to protect them from the weather. 

33. Doilies and handkerchiefs after washing may be dried on a clean window- 
pane instead of being ironed. 

34. The proper way to dry clothes is to put them on the radiator. 

35. Black silk, wool, and cotton goods may be renewed by Bponging with a 
strong solution of black coffee to which a few teaspoons of ammonia have 
been added. 

36. Gasoline or benzine may be used repeatedly if it is strained through filter 
paper after being used each time. 

37 Clothes should be folded neatly when being placed away 

38 Drawer space should be allotted to stockings, gloves, and handkerchiefs. 

39. Shoo manufacturers say that two pairs of shoos, worn alternately, will 
outlast three pairs worn m succession 

40. If clothes arc kept clean, patched, and repaired, they will wear out faster 
than if they are not. 

41. Umbrellas and raincoats represent an unnecessary expense 
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42 All clothing should be overhauled once a year or oftener. 

43 Carrying an umbrella is an old-fashioned custom which should never be 
practiced 

44 to 46 Moths are especially fond of (Underscore three.) 


a Nice clean clothes 
&. Tooth powder 
c. Woolen clothing 
d Dark places. 


e Dirty spots on clothes 
/ Sunlight 

g Moth balls and camphor 
h. Cotton goods. 


47 to 49. In order to wear out your stockings and socks quickly (Underscore 
three.) 


a Pull them by the top d. Wash them carefully 

6. Buy your proper size e. Grow long toenails. 

c Keep them in good repair f Buy small ones 

60 to 53. To prolong the life of shoes" (Underscore four ) 

1. Grease them with aide grease 
2 Put them in shoe bag or rack 
3. Wear rubbers when it is wet 
4 Put them in the icebox 
5. Paint them with black paint. 

6 Keep them well shined and polished. 

7. Kick bricks with them. 

8. Throw them at the cat. 

9. Keep soles and heels in good repair. 

64 to 60. Match each of the items on the left with the letter of the appropriate 
item on the right 


Fine for faded dresses_ 

Makes the head roar_ 

Good for wet shoes_ 

An unnecessary expense_ 

Lengthens life of rubber goods. 
Bad for wet shoes_ 


a Hot radiator 
b Dark, cool place. 

c. Shoe trees 

d. Rough places in a shoe. 
e Redyeing. 

/ An overstocked closet. 


Our National Wastes 

A n um ber of helpful programs of wider than local significance can grow out of a 
consideration of such topics as the following 1 

1 Wastes m production, lack of standardization; duplication; restriction of 
output; employer and employee troubles; commercial failures; pirating; lack of 
scientific management. 

2. Wastes m consumption: crime and lawlessness; racketeering; adulteration; 
advertising and high-pressure selling; luxuries and fashions; speculation and 
gambling; narcotics, drugs, and patent medicines. 

3. Wastes in our natural resources, forests; soil; water supply; minerals; min¬ 
eral fuels; fish and animal life. 

1 Suitable material may be obtained from “The Tragedy of Waste,” by Stuart 
Chase, published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925 
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Of course, no such program is complete without a presentation of some of our 
state and national conservation movements, such as, for instance, irrigation and 
reclamation, reforestation, water-power projects, hygiene and sanitation, flood and 
drouth control, Pure Food and Drug laws, and fish and animal protection. Fur_ 
ther, a personal application should be made so that the Btudent appreciates his own 
responsibility and is inspired to accept and discharge it to the best of hiB ability 

Investin' a 

Investing is very closely related to saving, and discussions of it grow very 
easily and naturally out of presentations of saving. Naturally, only simple forma 
of principles and methods of investment should be used with the younger Btudents. 
An important idea for the students to understand is that, although investment 
usually appears to imply a considerable sum of money, this is really an incorrect 
conception; twenty-five cents spent for a War Savings Stamp was an investment, 
just as truly as many times this amount spent for a War Savings Bond. Here 
again, the emphasis should be placed upon the habit rather than upon the amount 
invested. 

Basic Principles or Investment 

1. Security. Safety of money invested Deal only with reliable firms 

2. Stability of income. Regularity of approximately the same income or profit. 
Beware of high-interest investments. 

3 Marketability. Iixtcnt to which the investment can be sold to others 

4. Liquidity. Marketability with little fluctuation m value 

Methods of Investing Money 

1. Depositing money in the bank, straight deposit or savings funds. 

2. Depositing it m tho post office as postal savings. 

3. Depositing it with building and loan associations 

4. Buying War Savings Bonds 

5. Buying bonds—mortgages on a business. 

6. Buying stock—preferred or common—shares in a business. 

7 Lending on mortgages, real estate or chattel 

8. Taking out life insurance of various kinds. 

Q ucslxons on Investment 

1 Which of these forms do you think are best? Why? 

2 Would it be a good plan to invest in all of them? Several? Why? 

3 If you had only a small amount of money, which would be best? Why? 

4 If you had a large amount of money, which would be best? Why? 

5 Just how would you relate the “four principles ” to your investments? 

6. What is a “get rich quick" scheme? How would you check on it? 

7. Which is usually better, an investment with low risk and low income, or one 
with high risk and high income? Why? 

8 “A safe deposit box at the bank is a good investment." Agree? Why? 

9 “Invested money is a silent partner who never quits, sleeps, or lays off 
work." Explain. 


Hypothetical Investing 

An excellent project, especially for tho older students, is a hypothetical invest¬ 
ment Each student “takes" a certain sum, say one thousand dollars, and 
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“invests ” it in any one or more of the ways suggested above. He may buy stocks 
bonds, livestock, or grain, lend his money on mortgages, or just deposit it in some 
fina ncial institution Or he may invest it in all of these ways. He watches the 
papers, market reports, and other financial indices, and buyB and sells in any way 
he chooses. At the end of the semester each student brings m his complete record 
of investments, and these are inspected and discussed by the group 

Spending 

Four basic considerations of intelligent buying are: 

1 Standard merchandise. 3 One price 

2 Servicing. 4. Legitimate profit 

Questions on Buying 1 

1 What are the reasons for a "special sale"? 

2 What are the advantages of buying at a sale? Disadvantages? 

3 How can you tell a legitimate sale from a "gyp" sale? 

4 Do you suppose that prices are ever “slashed upward”? 

5 Would you patronize a "penny sale"? "Auction sale”? Reasons? 

6. What is meant by "pay-day psychology”? 

7 What is meant by a "slick" salesman? 

8. What is a "pre-inventory” sale? "Out-of-season" sale? “Seasonal”? 

9 Would you "bargain down” a price? Why or why not? 

10. What useless articles are there about your home? 

11 Can you recall why these articles were bought? 

12. Do names and brands cost extra? Are they worth it? Reasons? 

13. Would you buy for cash or on credit? Why? 

14. Would you pay for your purchase by check or with cash? Why? 

15 To what extent would you consider quality? Quantity? Why? 

16 Would you prefer to buy at a large store or a small one? Why? 

17. What is a credit bureau? What does it do? Why? 

18 How reliable are advertisements? How can you check them? 

19 What is meant by a "guaranteed ad” in a magazine? 

20. What is meant by "high pressuring”? Could you be "high-pressured”? 

Questions Concerning a Contemplated Purchase 

1 Am I interested because the price is low, or because I need the article? 

2 Do I really need it? 

3 Do I need it now? 

1 Perhaps it was but natural that the development of the various forms of con¬ 
sumers’ organizations designed to expose shady manufacturing, advertising, and 
selling schemes should bring an immediate attempt on the part of certain kinds of 
"organized business" to discredit them. And a number of articles have appeared 
criticizing books, school exhibits, services, and investigations—articles which wail 
about "the radicalism of the consumer movement," "the attack on our economic 
system,” "the destruction of basic business enterprise,” and similar blather 
designed to bring in the "patriotic” theme but avoiding all specific references to 
the items and practices exposed These articles are still appearing, and they can 
be used to excellent advantage in school programs on buying Even the students 
themselves will be able to see the ternble weaknesses in such diatribes 
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4. Do I need something else more? 

5. Is it good in quality, style, and material? 

6. Can I afford it? 

7. Is the seller reliable? 

8. Can I do better elsewhere? 

Suggestions Concerning General Buying 

1. Always buy deliberately, never hurriedly 

2. Examine moat rigidly for quality, style, material. 

3. Do not hesitate to compare prices, styles, and materials 

4. It is often wise to buy durable standard goods m quantity. 

5 Do not buy damaged goods. 

6. Remember window-shopping may represent time well invested. 

7. Do not listen to “this is all the rage' 1 arguments. 

8. Remember you cannot see the articles over the telephone. 

9. Do not buy anything that you really do not need 

10. Eliminate the middleman wherever possible 

11. Do not save on one purchase and waste on another. 

12. Do not be a slave to names and brands; they cost money. 

13. Beware of all auction sales. 

14. Be skeptical of bargain sales. 

15. Discount all advertising claims. 

16. Do not “load up” on newly produced items and articles. 

17. Ignore so-called merchants at fairs, circuses, and carnivals. 

18 Refuse to listen to high-pressure salesman. 

19. Discount great flaming signs, newspaper advertisements, handbills 

20. Remember that you are an amateur, the sellei is a pmfessicmal 

21 Trade only at reliable stores. 

22 Use caution in buying from strangers. 

23 Do not hesitate to have experienced friends help you buy 

24, Do not buy by foolish whims, for example, white eggs rather than brown. 
25 Keep your sales slips and cheek the merchant's account with them 

26. Do not try to "keep up with the Joneses.” 

27. Learn to understand how merchandise is named and rated. 1 

A Ti,st in Food Buying 

1 Delivered grocery orders are usually more expensive than cash and carry 
2. Good substitutes are frequently used by the thrifty housewife 

3 Out-of-3eason and imported foods are never very expensive 

4 Buying m package is cheaper than buying m bulk. 

5. Bemea at the bottom of the box may be smaller than those on top. 

6 Dned fruits contain more concentrated food values than fresh fruits 
1 The high-sounding names by winch the various grades of merchandise are 
designated mean but little to the average buyer, and they are misleading For 
instance, “Fancy California asparagus" while top in Unit state by U. S Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture rating is the lowest grade in the grocer's lexicon, being topped 
by “extra fancy,” “select,” “oxtra select,” and “colossal ” “Prime beef” is 
first grade, but “prime turkey” is second. “U. S. No 1 ” cheese has two grades 
above it; “standard eggs” are the lowest grade on the market; "standard canned 
peas” rank as third grade; and “best extra” raw silk is in the lowest grade 
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7 Intelligent food buying requires a knowledge of food values. 

8 Buying cheap and low-grade food represents true thrift 

9 The merchant always gives you the right change. 

10. Measures with dents in them rob you 

11 Choicest cuts of meat are needlessly expensive 

12 Buying large sizes of fruits is more thnfty than buying smaller. 

13. The best is always the cheapest. 

14. The cheapest is always the best. 

15. One should buy all food from the same store. 

16. Credit costs money 

17. Food may spoil, even m the refrigerator or icebox. 

18 A good plan is to watch the grocer’s scales when he is weighing. 

19. A good plan is to have and use a pair of scales at home 

20. Nonperishable goods may often be bought Bafely in quantity. 

21. Widely advertised brands and names usually cost less. 

22 If part of your order is damaged, you should forget about it. 

23. One usually buys less on credit than where cash is paid 

24 It is a good plan to save and check all sales slips 

Is It True? 

Advertising in America has developed into "big business,” but a great deal of 
it is really "little business,” because it is fraudulent 1 The average "commercial 
plug” of the radio, for instance, with its high-pressure and rapid-fire verboseness, 
exaggerations, and misrepresentations and its "brass-knuckle salesmanship,” is 
one of the most nauseating phenomena of our present age Motion-picture adver¬ 
tising ib a little more respectable—a little Newspaper and magazine advertising 
is much better, but here too there is much room for improvement Any time 
and energy spent m helping the students to appreciate the difference between good 
and bad advertising will hasten the day when the latter will disappear 2 

Home room programs, as well as assembly programs, can be built around 
studies of radio, motion-picture, magazine, and newspaper advertismg. Illus¬ 
trations and examples, easily obtainable, may be studied and their strengths and 
weaknesses noted and emphasized Too, certain types of them can be checked 
against the merchandise being advertised Such questions as the following will 
help to develop discriminating advertismg readers and advertismg hsteners. 

1. Why does the businessman advertise? 

2. Who pays for this advertismg? 

3. How can you "spot” fraudulent advertismg? Exaggerations? 

1 Such books as F J Schlmk, "Eat, Drink, and Be Wary”; A. Kallet and F. J. 
Schhnk, “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs”; J B Matthews, “Guinea Pigs No More”; J B 
Matthews and It E Shallcross, “Partners in Plunder”; S. Chase andF. J Schlink, 
“Your Money’s Worth”; and S. Chase, “The Tragedy of Waste” (see pp 451-452), 
contam excellent and interesting material appropriate for home room meetings. 

2 In A Study of Advertising, Progressive Education 11 393-397, November, 
1934, Josephine Maloney describes class projects based upon misleading advertise¬ 
ments of face creams and powders, mouthwashes, dental pastes, eyelash dyes, 
hair dyes, and antiseptics See also Pink Pills for Dead People, New Republic, 
December 13, 1933; The Dentrifice Racket, January 15, 1930; Antiseptic-Con¬ 
scious America, American Mercury , July, 1933; and The Truth about Soap, 
American Mercury, May, 1934. 
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4 Would you have confidence in a store if you had no confidence in its adver¬ 
tisements? 

5- How can you show a store or merchant your attitude towards fraudulent 
advertising? Should you? Will you? 

"Sti\m:hs" ton “Suckers’* 

Having; the students compile it list of "Stingers for Suckers” and explain and 
appreciate the stupidity of these “stingers" a ill make an interesting and profitable 
meeting. Advertisements of such items and articles as the following will be found 
in any cheap magazine 

Good luck charms. Kar reducers. 

Hair growers. Lovers* rings. 

Cancer cures. Deafness cures. 

Form developers. Fat removers 

Gas savers. Magic cloths. 

Feet beautifiers. Nose straighteners 

One-aim Bandits 

In nearly every community there are "one-arm bandits”—slot machines, 
pinball, baseball, and racing machines, and similar "gyp” devices—which foolish 
boys and girls and men and women “ play ” on—and lose. It has been shown time 
and time again by actual demonstration that these devices are crooked, that the 
player cannot win, Even the player ^ ho boasts about having won, tells only 
about the few times v hen he got his money back, or received a few extra coins; he 
never tells how he put those coins back into the machine—then or later—and lost 
them. He is too simple-minded for that. In a great many communities these 
gyp machines are banned by law, yet there are many still to be found. The real 
•way to ban them permanently is to make them unprofitable to their owners, and 
this can be done by educating boys and girls to avoid them as they would poisonous 
snakes. 

An excellent method of showing the stupidity of expecting to win is to borrow 
(perhaps from the police department) several of these machines, get sufficient 
coins from the bank, and "play” them again and again, keeping the Bcore of each 
machine, as it is played, on the blackboard. This can be done in any home room, 
and it also makes a most excellent assembly program. Enough can be shown 
m a single period to convince any intelligent boy or girl that these machines are 
really “bandits.” 

The important thing is to show the students that slot-machine playing is a 
habit that, once established, soon becomes an obsession Point out that many 
of these machines are placed near the door or the cash register so that the individual 
who haB just received his cluuige can drop odd coins into them. 

Another "Sucker’s Delimit” 

The punchboard, which may bo played from one cent up, is another of the 
gambling devices into which boys aud girls and men and women annually pour 
many thousands of dollars. Aud it is just as crooked ns the slot-machine and 
pinball games Too, the "punchboard habit" it develops is just as vicious as any 
other type of gambling habit According to Collier’s Magazine (Dec. 2, 1926, 
p 6) a 3,000-holo punchboard which costs only eight dollars takes m $300 at ten 


Battery rejuvenatorB 
Douhle-chin reducers. 
Bow-leg straighteners. 
Palmistry methods. 
Bashfulness eliminators. 
Love-secrets books. 
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cents a punch.. Although it is supposed to pay out $100 in prizes, an unscrupulous 
owner, using his secret key to it, can easily punch out 25 holes that pay a total of 
$75 This possibility is also true of nearly all of the pnze-boards which give away 
rifles, clocks, razors, and other articles The owners of these boards profit from 
33 to 85 per cent, the average being well over 50 per cent. What chance has the 
"sucker”? Foolish question. 1 

Hypothetical Buying 

Following a discussion of buying, each member may "take” a cer tain amount 
and make hypothetical purchases with it. He may buy anything m which he is 
interested, clothing, food, a bicycle, tools, a trip, automobile, books, furniture, 
house, farm, pets, farm animals, or anything else he chooses—perhaps several 
different items 

Buying clothing makes a functional project because probably nearly all of the 
students purchase it now, and, further, they will continue to purchase it as 
long as they live In making his purchases the student reads newspaper adver¬ 
tisements, "window-shops,” studies catalogues, talks to merchants, and in other 
ways f amiliar izes himself with goods, materials, styles, and prices He "buys” 
and keeps a record of all of his purchases The girls may even keep an illustrated 
booklet into which they paste the picture of each purchase, noting also the date, 
store, and the price. At the end of the semester the records are brought m, posted 
about the room, inspected, and discussed. If desired, the better records may be 
rated by the group, or by the home economics teacher, and classified under "best” 
and "honorable mention.” 

Incidentally, the students need feel no trepidation on entering a store for the 
purpose of making a hypothetical purchase; any business man will appreciate the 
opportunity of helping to develop intelligent buyers—which he wants more than 
anything else—and also the contacts with the students, his future customers. 

Other Devices for Learning Intelligent Buying 

1 Collect, mount, and discuss samples of materials 

2 Study and account for different prices of the same article. 

3. Compare prices from month to month. 

4. Keep accounts of expenditures. 

5 Inventory all of your clothing. 

6 Estimate length of service of your clothes. 

7 Estimate the money value of your clothes. 

8. Plan complete individual wardrobe. 

9 Estimate purchases and prices for the year. 

10 Plan and stage a "fashion show” for both boys and girls. 

11. Vote each week on the most sensibly dressed boy and girl. 

12. Make a Btudy of cash and credit prices. 

13. Make visits to stores and markets. 

14 Collect and study advertisements. 

15 Make a comparison of "homemade” and "ready to wear.” 

16, Check and discusB food choices in the cafeteria. 

17. Play cafeteria, buying various meals. 

1 See also L. J, Hauser, A Short Course in Gambling, Parents’ Magazine, I'm.*, 
1938, pp 31, 74-75, and C. E. Herring, Anti-gyp Education, School Activities, 
9 221-222, January, 1938. 
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18- Study food values 

19. Stork an imaginary pantry for a family of three. 

20. Work out individual calorie requirements and suitable dietary. 

21. Make a study of local delivery costs. 

22 Study national food laws. 

23. Spend a make-believe allowance for your home. 

24. Plan a skit for assembly on “The Newlyweds' Checkbook.” 

25. Make and put up posters emphasizing thrift m buying. 

26. Hold a family “confession meeting” on foods ami other expenditures. 

27. Run a “thrift column” in your school newspaper. 

28. Post appropriate seasonal material on the bulletin board. 

Gmva 

It has already been emphasized that the average school’s program of thrift 
education is hopelessly inadequate, but in one phase of thrift—giving—this pro¬ 
gram is even more lamentable than is the others. In faet, little or nothing, either 
mside or outside the school, is done towards developing the ideals and habits of 
sensible giving, despite the fact that all individuals give. As a result of this lack 
of proper instruction, nearly all giving is unintelligent because it is based on feelings 
and not on logic. Programs representing attempts to develop and establish justi¬ 
fiable giving will represent time well invested m vital education. Such, programs 
should be a part of the regular com.se m thnft instruction, but they are especially 
appropriate just before Christmas and during a Welfare Drive. 

What Do You Think? 

A good introduction to the topic of giving may grow out of a list of intriguing 
questions placed on the bulletin board This list may begin with two or three 
questions, and then be lengthened by the addition of two or three daily over a 
period of a week or so before the date of the program. In this way interest will 
not only be maintained but continuously developed. If the same topic is to be 
used throughout all the home rooms of the school, illustrated posters can be used 
to good advantage, new ones being added each day. Such questions as the follow¬ 
ing are suitable for this purpose 

1. Would you give your father a kiddy car for Christmas? 

2. Would you buy a pencil from a blind man? 

3. Would you give a beggar a dime? 

4 Is a tag day the “cheapest method of supporting anything”? 

5. Is the "unemployed apple peddler” necessary? 

6. What is meant by “poor but honest”? 

7 Would you attend a church rummage sale? Supper? Bingo game? 

8. Does a cnpple deserve special help? 

9. Ib a rummage sale a “disgrace to a civilized community”? 

10. Would you prohibit mooching and panhandling? 

11. Would you allow the blind and crippled to beg on the streets? 

12 What is a “sharpshooter”? “Gyppcr”? “Charity racketeer”? 1 

13. Should you give with the heart or with the head? Reasons? 

1 Some fifty million dollars are given every year to charity swindlers, known 
“professionally” as “sharpshooters,” “gyppora,” and “chanty racketeers ” Two 
good articles on this topic are* A. E. Meyer, Charity Racketeers, -Social Science, 
July, 1933; and K Close, Chanty Racketeering, The Survey , 1937. Why not 
have two students look up and report on these articles? 
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Next Thursday you can have your say 
Principles of Sensible Giving to Friends 

1. Give something that the person wants 

2. Give something useful. 

3. Give something appropriate. 

4 Be sure that you are not duplicating gifts. 

5 Give because you want to give 

6. Don’t give bric-a-brac and silly novelties 

7. Don’t make gifts in order to receive them. 

8 Send nice cards instead of gifts. 

9 Get lists of suggestions from department stores. 

10. Don’t give more than you can afford 


Christmas Giving 

1. What does “as stupid as a Christmas gift” imply? 

2. What stupid presents have you received? Why are they stupid? 

3 What sensible presents have you received? Why are they sensible? 

4. How can one know what is sensible and proper to give? 

5. What can be done with stupid presents? 

6. What should boys give their girl friends for Christmas? 

7. What should girls give their boy friends for Christmas? 


General Questions on Giving 

1. Does giving ever represent a waste? If so, under what conditions? 

2 Might giving ever represent a good investment? Just how? 

3. If giving represents an investment, is it giving? Reasons? 

4. What are the arguments for a tag day? Against it? 

5. Should you buy something from a peddler just to help him? 

6. Ho you believe in expert giving? Community chest, for instance? 

7. What are the arguments for and against a church rummage sale? Supper? 
Bingo game? Book, magazine, or card sale? 

8 How much, and m what ways, should one give to his church? ^ 

9. How much should one give to various causes, local welfare, religion, friends, 

local and foreign distressed communities, etc ? 

10 Do you believe in giving pretty valentines? Ugly ones? Reasons? 

11 What is unemployment insurance? Is it a good thing? Reasons? 


Budgeting 

Out of any discussion of thrift should come the idea of the place and impor¬ 
tance of the budget which is used in all business houses and commercial eoneems, 
educational institutions and systems, in local, state, and national affairs, ec 
general discussion of the budget plan may serve to introduce a project of indm a 
budgets. For instance, each student is asked to prepare a ypo e i 
based on, say, $5 a week or $250 a year He lives at home and pays no board 
These budgets or estimates are brought to the following meeting and the Jtemsand 
amounts placed on the board by the student chairman or Becre ary ’ 

little agreement will be found in the venous budgets I . uot 
there be agreement. The students will soon realize how little they ready kno 
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about this all-important matter To give a more accurate idea, the sponsor or 
student may then place on the board the following suggested budget 


Suggested Budget for Student Earning $5 a Week for Fifty Weeks 
He lives at home and pays no board. 


Item 

Percentage 

Amount 

Clothing 

40 to 50 

*100.00 to *125 00 

Saving 

15 to 25 

37 50 to 62 50 

Advancement (lessons, camp, etc.) 

15 to 20 

37.50 to 50 00 

Contributions, gifts 

0 to 15 

15 00 to 37 50 

Recreations 

4 to 10 : 

10 00 to 25 00 

Miscellaneous 

3 to 8 

7 50 to 20.00 


A family budget may easily grow out of this topic. The following percentages 
are suggested by the government. 

Item Percentage 

Food.,.. . .. ,25 

Shelter . . . . , 20 

Clothing... .... .... 15 

Operating. . . 15 

Cultural life.. ... . 25 

100 

As the income increases, the proportion for food decreases, that for shelter and 
clothing remains about the same, while the proportion for higher life increases. 

Three Dollars 

Several years ago the National Thrift Committee issued a publication in which 
were illustrated three dollars belonging respectively to Mr Tightwad, Mr. Spend¬ 
thrift, and Mr. Thrifty, Check over the percentages of these three dollars as 
shown below and see if you agree with them If you do not agree, what changes 
would you suggest? How would you justify your proposed changes? 


Name 

Living 

Saving 

Growth 

9 

Giving 

Mr. Tightwad,. . ... 

37 

00 

1 

i 

1 

Mr. Spendthrift . 

58 

0 

1 

40 

1 

Mr Thrifty. 

60 

! 

20 

10 

10 

10 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 

Keeping records of personal accounts will be found helpful in 
budget planning. One simple form of such records is the following. 
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Summary of Personal Accounts for. 

Income 

From work 
From other sources 


Total . 

Expenditures 

Food ... . 

Clothing... ... . 

School activities. .... 

School supplies .... . . 

Advancement, education . . 

Recreation 
Care of person 
Candy, gum, sodas, etc 
Contributions and gifts 

Carfare . . . . 

Miscellaneous .... 

Savings. .... 


Total .... ... 

Proof of Accounts 

Cash on hand at first of month ... $. 

Income during month 


Total ... ... . - 

Expenditures during month. . - 

Balance on hand at end of month . . . - 

Essentials vs. Nonessentials 

An interesting discussion may grow out of a project of having each student 
keep a list of his expenditures for a month, say, classifying each expenditure as 
“essential” or “noncssential ” Savings should probably be included also. Each 
item of expenditure must be judged by itself. In certain instances, candy or ice 
cream might be an “essential,” and in other instances a book or a tie might be a 
“nonessential.” Have the students compute percentages showing the relative 
amounts of these two types of expenditures. At the end of the period, have the 
student bring these records to the meeting and turn them in anonymously. 
Copy the percentages for each student on the board in two columns. This 
material will provide a good basis for discussion. 

Punctuality 1 

Preaching about punctuality may help a little, but proving personal loss to the 
individual student will be much more effective. 

Recently a personnel director of the New York Stock Exchange stated that 
the best punctuality record made by a city high Bchool would not be tolerated by 
the Exchange 


-19— 

$ _ 


1 Sec also pp 334-335. 
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Questions on Tardiness 

1. What excuses or reasons are given for tardiness? Use filed excuses, 

2. How frequently are these excuses or reasons given? 

3. How justifiable are those excuses and reasons? 

4. Is tardiness ever justifiable? Under what circumstances? 

5. Can you think of times when tardiness cost you something? 

6. How docs tardiness cause a loss to the student who is not tardy? 

7. Just how can tardiness be reduced? Be specific, 

8. Should students be required to punch time clocks? 

9 Should grades be lowered on account of tardiness? 

10. How does the number of tardy marks compare with the number of students 
tardy? 

11. Just what does this discrepancy mean? 

12 Why does one student, room, or school have a better punctuality record 
than another? 

13. Does punctuality increase self-respect? In what way? 

14 If you were an employer, would you consider punctuality in giving promo¬ 
tions and additional salary? Why or why not? 

15 What happens when a physician, lawyer, worker, or businessman is 
tardy? 

16. Is being careless with time the same as being careless with money? 

The Tardy vs. the Nontardy Student 

Make a comparison of the records—marks, discipline, activities, honors and 
awards, etc —of the habitually tardy students (say a dozen or two of the worst 
offenders) with a similar group of nontardy students selected at random from the 
same classes. To what extent can the differences be ascribed to tardiness? What 
are the causes of these tardinesses? Do they affect schoolwork only or all kinds of 
work? How? In what way? 

Tardiness in Our Room and in Our School 

Organize a “tardiness survey committee” and have it compile tardiness records 
for each individual and each home room, and total them for the school as a whole. 
Show how your room rates in punctuality. After the presentation of this material, 
allow informal discussion of it, “Planted” discussion, pro and con, will help to 
make this program more real and natural than formal talks on the subject. The 
disagreement of those taking part will bring out and emphasize the important ideas, 
prove the flimsiness of the usual excuses, and will also encourage participation. 

How Much Does Tardiness Cost in Our School? 

Estimate the actual money cost of school tardiness for the past week, semester, 
or year. Find out what the monthly cost of educating each student is, and then 
use this as the basis for the computations. Be bure to include the time lost, not 
only by the student but also by the teacher, clerk, principal, and others, as well as 
from interruptions of class or other activities. 

Comparison of School Groups 

Compare punctuality by classes, by home rooms, by schools, by geographical 
distribution in. the city, by city and country groups, by sex, by color, by nation- 
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ality, by age, by general mental ability, by general borne background., by disci¬ 
plinary offenses, etc These compansons must be based on individual records 
but individual names should not be introduced. The classifications should, of 
course* be described, but names should be kept out of the discussions entirely. 

Punctuality Competitions 

Competitions, with suitable awards or honors for the groups with the best 
records, may be arranged between home rooms. Other competitions may be 
arranged between classes, ages, sexes, schools, and on the basis of other groupings 
A good way to initiate this sort of competition is for one group or room formally, in 
assembly or through the school newspaper, to challenge the others. 

Similar competitions may be developed on attendance. 
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Probably no individual who gives a single serious thought to the 

subject would deny that one of the phenomena of the machine age_ 

leisure time—represents a most important area in man’s day to day 
living, and consequently involves a most important area in the prepa¬ 
ration for that day to day living. Although individuals may and do 
differ considerably concerning the utilization of leisure, they differ 
but little on the significance of the problems it raises. 

In one way, this is not a new subject; leisure pursuits were to be 
found in former times, but they were limited in purpose, scope, and 
general application. However, the modem conception, which stresses 
the importance of (I) worthy purposes, (2) number and variety of 
activities, and (3) universal direct participation, is of recent origin. 
Now, owing to (1) this changed conception of recreation, (2) the 
increasing amount of leisure time available, and (3) the increasing 
possibilities of utilization of this time, the topic of wise use of leisure 
is more important than ever before 1 

1. A Changing Conception of Leisure.—In colonial times leisure 
commonly connoted frivolity, irreligiousness, worthlessness, and waste¬ 
fulness. And even in later times the word leisure still had a disagree¬ 
able connotation, usually bringing to mind the idle rich or the penni¬ 
less dead beat. Leisure was synonymous with idleness. However, in 
recent years, largely because of a changing conception of education, 
leisure has begun to mean something entirely different. Dewey was 
one of our first great thinkers to recognize the place of preparation for 
leisure m our educational program. As early as 1915 he pointed out 
the importance of developing through the school a social democracy in 
which all members share in the responsibilities for useful service and 
in the opportunities for wholesome leisure. 2 And just three years 
later the famous Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education promulgated “worthy use of leisure” as one of its seven 
“cardinal principles.” With the rapid development of the jumor 

1 Some authors make distinctions between recreations, hobbies, and avocataonal 
pursuits. For our purposes here these distinctions are not necessary. The 
expressions will be used synonymously. 

2 See John Dewey, “Democracy and Education/’ pp. 299-300, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1916. 
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high school, an institution with no fettering traditions, this educa¬ 
tional objective became firmly established, and it.> introduction there 
hastened its acceptance and establishment in both the elementary 
school and the senior high school. Today, leisure no longer has a dis¬ 
agreeable connotation. The wholesome and beneficial utilization of 
leisure time, not as an end but as a means to an end, is recognized as 
an essential in the life and activities of every boy and girl, man and 
woman. 

2. The Increasing Amount of Leisure Time. -In 1910, a composite 
of forty surveys in urban centers showed that each person over four 
years of age had an average of five hours a day of leisure time. And 
since then, owing largely to modern industrial inventions and improve¬ 
ments, and also to an insistent sociological demand, the working hours 
in all types of vocational endeavor have decreased considerably. 
These causes have been instrumental in bringing about not only a 
shorter working day, but also a shorter working w’eek, month, and 
year. And even the present standardized working day of six to 
eight hours will undoubtedly be shortened. Henry Ford, for instance, 
has proposed a ten-month year for all industrial workers and has 
prophesied that by 1950 the average industrial employee will w r ork 
only five hours a day for five days a week. Further, this decrease in 
working hours outside the home has been paralleled by a similar 
decrease inside it, due to modern home appliances and conveniences 
and to the substitution of various outside agencies and programs that 
were formerly home-centered. In short, all of these modern improve¬ 
ments have resulted in longer nonwork periods during working days, 
as well, of course, as Sunday, holiday, and yeaily vacations. It has 
been estimated that the people of the average American city of 50,000 
inhabitants have nearly 500,000 hours of leisure time per day. Obvi¬ 
ously, an increase in the time available means also an increase in the 
problems of employing this time. 

3. The Increasing Number of Possibilities of Utilizing Leisure 
Time.—Commercial as well as educational agencies, organizations, 
and institutions of all types have been quick to respond to the need for 
ways and means of spending leisure time, and have made easily avail¬ 
able a great and varied array of more or less attractive programs of 
activities. In fact, some of the commercialized opportunities, radio, 
the movies, professional sports, and magazine publication, have 
become “big financial business” within a few years. And similarly, 
such nonprofit opportunities as recreation associations, playgrounds, 
school gymnasiums and swimming pools, music, libraries, and museums 
have just recently become “big educational business.” 
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It is trite to remark that not all of these opportunities for spending 
leisure time are good and that not all of them are had; it is probably 
true that all of them are both good and bad. Certainly, in all of them 
there are some materials and activities that are more desirable, worthy 
justifiable, and beneficial than others. Not only is this true with 
regard to the various fields of leisure occupations, but it is just as true 
within any particular field The logical implication is, then, that 
standards in leisure ideals and habits must be developed if the pur¬ 
suits are to be assets instead of liabilities. "Without these proper 
ideals and habits leisure time may easily become a serious problem. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 

Confusion naturally came with the rapid increase in the number 
and variety of recreational opportunities, and the common criticism 
that “individuals do not know how to spend their leisure tim e” soon 
emerged And, because the school is commonly considered the “great 
preparer,” it was promptly blamed for this lack of proper leisure time 
preparation—and probably much of the blame belongs just there 

Schools have for years been on the defensive and, in order to meet 
current criticisms, have jumped from one educational aim to another— 
largely without changing cither content or methods. To illustrate 
with one subject, in an early day Latin was justified on the basis of its 
value as a developer of mental discipline. When this educational 
objective became tarnished and was replaced by moral and ethical 
objectives, Latin teachers jumped on the bandwagon. Later came a 
vocational emphasis and Latinists were quick to show how their sub¬ 
ject was essential in vocations, especially professional occupations. 
Then came the present leisure-time demand and again Latin teachers— 
what was left of them—jumped to justify Latin as a great preparer for 
leisure. However, examination reveals that Latin content and Latm 
teaching methods during all these years changed but very, very httle. 
In short, Latin was the same old subject taught in the same old way. 
This same jumping from one objective, when it became unpopular, to 
another as it became popular, is to be found in other subjects as well as 
Latin, although in some of these other subjects, English and music, 
for instance, the newer objectives did really bring about some changes 
in content and methods. But not enough 

In summary, the school must accept responsibility for a great deal 
of the preparation necessary for a wise use of leisure time, because (1) 
it enrolls all of the young people of the community, (2) it is a non¬ 
profit institution which is largely responsible for a community’s to¬ 
morrow, and (3) it has the equipment, materials, and staff. However, 
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because of the recency and the rapidity of this outside development, 
the school, a deplorably traditional, hidebound, and slow-moving 
institution, has not as yet been able to adjust its programs suc¬ 
cessfully and satisfactorily to these changed conditions, demanding, 
as they do, the employment of new materials and different methods. 
On the other hand, to the school’s credit it can be said that it is mak¬ 
ing some serious though blundering attempts to solve this problem. 
And it will make greater progress as the older and more remotely 
trained teachers aie replaced by the younger and more recently 
trained. 

1. A Wrong Approach.—Perhaps the main reason why present 
attempts at education for leisure are not yet very effective is that 
most of them apparently are designed not for a child but for an adult. 
The attempt is made to educate the child to be an intelligent user of 
leisure time when he becomes an adult, instead of training him to be 
an intelligent user of leisure time in his childhood. Adult standards 
are set and the evaluation of the student’s ideals and habits are made 
on the basis of adulthood rather than on the basis of childhood. Con¬ 
sider, for instance, the usual school study of the classics, and the 
motion pictures used, those that expert and professional adults have 
pronounced “good.” As a matter of fact, many of these master¬ 
pieces are inevitably uninteresting and unattractive to the child, 
because they do not represent or reflect his interests, activities, general 
educational level, or background. 

As has been pointed out in the previous chapters relating to moral 
and citizenship elements and qualities, principles, materials, and 
standards are stated authoritatively, and the student is expected to 
accept them without question, “Thebe are classics, and any of you 
who do not like them do not have the correct standards of culture and 
refinement,” is the usual method—stated or implied—of introducing 
these materials which represent adult standards. It would be much 
better, in the interest of pupil acceptance, to give the pupils them¬ 
selves some opportunities for helping to originate and develop these, 
instead of allowing the professional and the teacher to reserve this 
right for themselves It would be stupid to assume, for instance, 
that all teachers of English like any one classic equally well—their 
reaction to any one you may name varies all the way from enthusiastic 
love to hearty dislike. Note, too, how 1f critics ’' disagree in their evalu¬ 
ations of famous pictures, pieces of statuary, plays, novels, or authors. 
If adults—experts and professionals—help to set their own standards, 
why should not the student have the same right? The immediate 
answer is, of course, “He has not the experience and background 
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necessary ” To which a logical reply would be, “Students would 
certainly not disagree any more than critics.” 

The child is no more a miniature adult than the adult is an enlarged 
child He is an entirely different individual and, as such, needs an 
entirely different program. Judging the student on the bads of adult 
standards in recreation is no more reasonable than judging him on the 
basis of adult standards in reading, swimming, jumping, playing base¬ 
ball, eating, dancing, driving a car, singing, writing a story or letter, 
or composing a song or poem. It is true that some children will 
do some of these things better than some adults, but such adultB 
certainly do not represent the “standards” of adulthood in those 
particular items. It is true also that the nearer the child comes to 
adulthood, the more closely he may be expected to approximate the 
standards of adulthood. 

Naturally, we are not assuming that a child’s standards shall 
always remain those of a child, but rather, in the words of the Apostle 
Paul, “When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child: but when I became a man I put away childish 
things ” Would anyone be willing to hold that he 1 ‘ put away childish 
things” all at once? Hardly; he put them away gradually as he pro¬ 
gressed toward adulthood. His progress in putting them away 
paralleled and did not precede his attaining of adulthood 

A recognition that a student’s “here and now” gradually changes 
from year to year until finally his here and now is that of an adult, is 
far more sensible and logical than assuming that we can take the child 
out of his present “here and now” and fit him for a future one that he 
has never seen and felt and can never see and feel until he is “there ” 

2. A Eight Approach.—In teaching worth-while enjoyment we need 
a realignment of our entire program. We need a most careful, analy¬ 
tical, and scientific survey of the interests, ambitions, aspirations, 
activities, and pursuits of childhood, together with some experimenta¬ 
tion and measurement, so that there may come a development of 
materials and methods appropriate to the different ages and abilities 
of children. We have this now in such subjects as arithmetic and 
reading, why cannot we have it in recreation? Such a plan will 
necessitate a complete overhauling of our present schedule in the 
interest of making an intelligent attempt to pattern the program 
to fit the child, instead of the more usual procedure of attempting to 
pattern tine child to fit the program. Out of such a study should 
come not only our materials and methods but also the standards by 
means of which we can judge them and our effectiveness in utilizing 
them. 
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Naturally, then, the starting point of any set of programs on guid¬ 
ance in recreational pursuits should be the student’s own interests and 
activities, his likes, his hobbies. This is a proper .starting point for 
two reasons: (1) because he has experienced them and knows and 
feels them, and (2) because he has a proper emotional attitude toward 
them. This emotional attitude is extremely important in education— 
any kind, any time, and anywhere 1 

Following this beginning on the basis of what the student likes, 
largely a purely emotional level, a very gentle approach may be made 
to the intellectual level. What do you not like? What are your rea¬ 
sons for not liking it? Are these reasons really sound? If they are 
not sound, have you much basis for your dislike? 

Thus, from a discussion of his own pursuits the student will be 
gradually led—led, not driven—to an appreciation of the interests of 
others and very probably to some firsthand experience with them. 

THE HOME ROOM AND EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

The home room, like a new medicine, has been welcomed and 
acclaimed as a sort of universal panacea which will immediately cure 
all educational ills. It should be needless to state that this is a 
thoroughly illogical attitude, and that, although the home room has 
specific contributions to make, it is not a cure-all for the many and 
varied diseases of traditional education. As concerns leisure, the 
five most basic and challenging (and probably irritating) questions are: 
(1) should the home room assume responsibility for educating the 
student in the wise use of his leisure time? (2) If “yes,” to what 
extent? (3) When? (4) How? and (5) If “no,” why not? Because 
some of these questions and their answers are fundamental to the 
development of a logical and justifiable policy of home room programs 
and activities, a more or less detailed discussion of the implications 
involved is necessary. 

1. The Home Room as a Supplemental Agency.—Training in wise 
use of leisure is usually assumed to be the main function of the so-called 
“fine arts,” literature, music, and art, in particular, and little thought 
is given to the possibility of contribution by other subjects—mathe¬ 
matics, science, manual and domestic arts, physical education, com¬ 
mercial work, etc While it is true that the number of opportunities 
offered by the first throe, because of their very nature, probably 
exceeds the number of opportunities of the others, yet it is reasonable 

1 Seo T H. Briggs, “Secondary Education,” Chaps. NVIII-XXI, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1933, for an excellent and pertinent discussion of 
the place, importance, and implications of emotionalized attitudes. 
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to believe that not only in these subjects but in all subjects and in all 
activities m the school there are possibilities for contributions. This 
is even more true if we emphasize the education of consumers rather 
than the education of producers in the various fields To go farther 
it is logical to believe that just about everything an individual does in 
his life may have some bearing on or some relation to his leisure 
pursuits. Because the home room is “ life ” itself, it may capitalize all 
of the interests and activities of the pupil’s existence. But should it? 

To suggest that all classrooms are dull would be as stupid as to 
suggest that all home rooms are interesting, but, on the whole, the 
usual material of the classroom is, to the average student, formal, 
dead, dry, uninteresting, and unattractive, and is so largely because of 
our attitude as educators toward it. It represents English to be done , 
sentences to be translated , mathematics to be worked , music to be 'pro¬ 
duced , assigned lessons to be got and recited, and examinations to be 
taken. Because of the informality and the natural situation, this 
same material may be made attractive and interesting in the home 
room or in the school club But should it? 

In the opinion of the author, considered ideally—and we are inter¬ 
ested in the ultimate as much as in the immediate—there should be 
no justification whatever for the existence of a school club in an 
academic subject. The existence of a Latin club in a high school, 
for instance, should be considered uncomplimentary, a sort of insult 
to the Latin department of the school The activities of the Latin 
club arc interesting and attractive to the members of the club and 
doubtless have considerable educational value; but if they have educa¬ 
tional value for those few who belong to the club, they should have 
educational value as well for those who do not belong. Hence the 
club should be assimilated by the regular Latin classes, and all of its 
interests and activities developed and presented there for all of the 
students and not merely for the very few who are interested enough 
or who are “allowed” (by sponsor, marks, time, etc) to join. It is 
our humble guess that in a modern school a few decades from now 
there will be no academic clubs; that the activities of these will be for 
all of the students in the legular classes. There will always be, prob¬ 
ably, some types of service and recreational clubs, but these will be in 
fields not directly related to or definitely represented in the regular 
curriculum. 

A home room, when the program or a part of it is based on a par¬ 
ticular hobby or specialized interest, becomes in reality for the time 
being—five minutes, twenty minutes, or an hour—a club representing 
the particular item or activity mirrored in the program. If the 
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academic club is unjustifiable, and the home room becomes, by the 
nature of its program, an academic club for the time being, then this 
“academic home room” is equally illogical. If the existence of an. 
academic club is uncomplimentary to the department represented, 
then the existence of an academic home room is similarly an insult—a 
slap in the face to the department represented in its program. 

To illustrate with a specific subject that all students are required 
to take—literature. Scheduling an interesting home room program 
based on, for instance, the same material that is, or should be, utilized 
in the regular classroom is a confession that the English department 
has failed in its attempt to “teach” this material. If it is attractive 
in the home room, then why should it not be equally attractive in the 
classroom where it properly belongs? 

This is more true, of course, of subjects that all of the students are 
required to take, and considerably less true of subjects that they are 
allowed to elect, because in the latter instance there are many students 
who will otherwise have few or no contacts with the material presented 
in these elective courses. For instance, boys will rarely have an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn about coo*king, candymaking, or needlecraft, and girls 
will rarely or never have an opportunity to learn about shop crafts, 
football, or scouting, and both boys and girls—some of them at least— 
will have few or no opportunities to learn about aviation, safety first, 
or pete, except through home roqm and assembly programs In such 
instances, the “supplementary” status of the home room can be 
justified. 

But even with such hobbies as stamp collecting, cartooning, movies, 
dramatics, concerts, sports of various kinds, hunting, fishing, travel, 
and many types of creative activities usually considered more or less 
unrelated to Bchool subjects, the school’s failure to attempt any defi¬ 
nite correlation is just as striking. Why should not stamp collecting 
be correlated with geography or social science, cartooning with art, 
concerts with music, hunting and fishing with science or nature study, 
sports with physical education, travel with geography and foreign 
languages, and creative activities with a variety of appropriate 
subjects? 

Of course, not all of the blame for this sorry state of affairs, in 
which a subject may be made more interesting and attractive in 
some situation other than the classroom in which it is supposed to be 
taught, should be put on the teachers. Probably a great deal of the 
blame may be properly placed there, but a part of it, at least, must be 
placed at the door of college entrance requirements, tradition, general 
educational inertia, and similar restrictions, handicaps, and standards 
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imposed from without. And consider, foi a moment, the damage that 
the first of these impositions—college requirements—has done to the 
great majority of students who will never go to college. 

In summary, home room programs based on material from cur¬ 
ricular subjects that all students are required to take or on material 
that properly belongs with these subjects and that may be easily and 
profitably correlated with them are not only illogical but uncompli¬ 
mentary, because they represent a confession of failure m the teaching 
of these subjects. And the sooner the school recognizes the values of 
the home room methods of presenting this material and adopts some¬ 
what similar methods for presentation in the formal classes, the sooner 
•will come the day when these classes cease to be dry, unattractive, 
uninspiring, and largely unprofitable. 

The assertion may be made that the home room activities in par¬ 
ticular academic subjects are “supplementary” to the usual classroom 
presentation. But why should it be necessary to supplement class¬ 
room presentations at all? Such supplementation will never he really 
accurate, complete, or as well correlated in a home room as in a 
regular classroom because of the incompetency of all sponsors to 
supervise adequately su eh correlation in all subjects. A second logical 
argument against this supplementation is that, by the very nature of 
the difference and the distance between these two settings—classroom 
and home room—such supplementation would hinder rather than 
facilitate classroom work. 

In one way the home room will probably make a contribution to 
the formal teaching of academic subjects. A recognition of successful 
home room methods will result in an adaptation of some of them to 
the classroom But while such a contribution of the home room may 
be valuable, it is largely incidental and temporary Improving 
methods of classroom instruction may be an incidental value or a 
by-product but it is not a purpose of the home room 

2. The Home Room as an Integrative Agency—If the home room 
should rear its own “children” first rather than attempt to rear 
both its own and its neighbor’s, the question most naturally arises, 
Who are its own children? What are the activities, in the training for 
wise use of leisure, for which the home room should logically accept 
responsibility? 

In the first place, as was pointed out previously, the home room 
may justifiably present material which is related to those subjects 
and activities in the school which all students do not take or participate 
in. It may appear to be somewhat inconsistent for the author to 
present, in the following pages of programs, material which represents 
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subjects which all of the students take, after having criticized this 
policy. However, he believes that the demand for immediate pro¬ 
grams justifies this inclusion. He hopes that in time such inclusion 
will be unnecessary. 

A second type of material suitable for home room programs is that 
concerned with the activities and interests of childhood that are 
not normally provided for in the regular curriculum, manners and 
courtesy (always closely related to leisure), spoitsmanship, pets, 
motion-picture appreciation, radio, and the whole range of extra¬ 
curricular recreational clubs and organization. Further, this list 
would include organizations and activities which are promoted out¬ 
side the school, but which, nevertheless, have real educational values, 
such as, for instance, Boy and Girl Scouts, Junior Bed Cioss, Girl 
Reserves, Hi-Y, and Gamp Fire Girls Programs based on these would 
be valuable for those boys and girls who may never belong to them. 

In the third place, material relating more or less to the world 
outside the school represents appropriate home room interests. Pres¬ 
entations of illustrations of recreational pursuits of adults and of 
younger people outside of school—sports, dramatics, travel, reading, 
art, music, church and club activities, etc.—should help to show the 
ultimate aim, value, and place of recreational guidance, particularly 
if this material is presented in a "nonpreachy ” manner. The gradual 
development in the student of the ideals and attitudes that will cause 
him, when he leaves school, to insist on provisions m his community 
for adequate and worth-while opportunities, facilities, and equipment 
for recreation is no small obligation of the educator interested in 
recreational guidance and tiainmg. 

Finally, the home room can provide an integration or coordination 
of the student’s many and vaiiod curricular and extracurricular and 
extraschool activities which will not only show him how the various 
elements fit into his life, but also really fit them in—synthesize them. 
Such education will consider relative values, particular contributions, 
and general relationships of the factors in all fields that go to make up 
his more complete well-being. When the student studies English, 
say, he studies English, but when he participates in an English pro¬ 
gram in his home room he studies himself; that is, his English becomes 
personal. Similarly with safety first, the movies, radio, magazine 
reading, and other material, the student learns to think first in terms 
of his own needs, activities, and standards, and how all of these 
together go to compose him. And, obviously, any emphasis, drive, or 
campaign that is being promoted throughout the school as a whole, 
be it courtesy, better reading habits, art appreciation, or creative 
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activity, can best be centered in the various home rooms. To empha¬ 
size again, m the home room the student himself becomes the subject 
of discussion, and he has an opportunity not only to learn about the 
various elements that combine to make him, but also just how these 
essentials, supplementing and supporting each other, synthesize to 
produce a better seif. 

3. Placement of Home Room Recreational Guidance.—-It has 
been repeatedly suggested throughout this book that the placement 
of nearly all guidance materials and emphases is one of our most unset¬ 
tled problems, and this is as true in guidance for leisure as it is in any 
other phase of direction. Materials and opportunities for placement 
are so extensive and varied and our experience with the home room is 
so limited that we are unable yet to place positively and permanently 
any material anywhere. 

However, the author’s study of a great many home room outlines 
published by schools during the past fifteen years does show a trend 
in the direction of including some leisure material in the schedules of 
nearly every .semester A few years ago the most common practice 
was to schedule leisure topics in relatively few semesters, usually only 
two or three out. of the six or eight, and treat these topics rather 
extensively, often devoting from four or five to ten or fifteen con¬ 
secutive programs to such topics as art and music. Now the general 
practice is to include more topics, scatter these throughout all or 
nearly all of the semesters, and provide shorter treatments. Often 
these topics and emphases are correlated with appropriate state and 
national “days” ami “weeks” such as Book Week, Education Week, 
Bird Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Hallowe’en, and Arbor Day. Outside 
of these placements there is no regular pattern in the scheduling of 
particular phases of leisure occupations. This is probably desirable, 
because, lacking a rigid schedule to imitate, a school can arrange and 
schedule its emphases to suit its own students, traditions, and settings 

PRINCIPLES OP RECREATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A brief statement and explanation of a few underlying principles 
should help to clarify and point our thinking on this topic. It must 
not be assumed that these refer specifically and only to the oppor- 
tunities in the home room. They refer to all opportunities both inside 
and outside the school. The home room is only one of these oppor¬ 
tunities and, an was suggested before, probably represents a very 
questionable setting for some of the recreational guidance that t e 
average student will require. A program of education for the wise use 
of leisure time should do the following: 
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1. Start with a Utilization and Capitalization of the Student’s 
Present Interests, Activities, and Problems. 1 —There is no enjoyment 
without attention, experience, contribution, and emotion, and any 
pursuit to be really recreational must, by the very nature of the case, 
be one in which the individual has a voluntary interest. The most 
natural starting point, therefore, for any program of recreational 
guidance is “hobbies”—present interests and activities. Each 
member of the home room is, in a way, an “expert” or a “professional” 
in, and also a “missionary” for, his particular hobby. His listeners 
are “amateurs” or “barbarians” awaiting conversion. Such a 
capitalization of individual differences will mean a vivid, wide-awake, 
and interesting program. 

2. Deepen a Student’s Interest in a Particular Pursuit or Activity. 
It is axiomatic to state that opportunity should be given the student 
to deepen his interest in an activity, that is, leam more about it, 
become more deeply engaged in it, hence be benefited more by it. An 
activity is really interesting, permanently, only if it leads to further 
experience with it. And interest is, of course, the greatest of all 
motivators. 

3. Make Provision for Developing the Student’s Ability or Facility 
in His Hobby.—This principle is closely related to the pieceding ones. 
A passive attitude is not so thrilling as an active one. A student’s 
experience with any activity is of necessity limited, and as his experi¬ 
ence, ability, or facility in it or with it grows, so also will grow a parallel¬ 
ing interest in it. And the more he knows about it, or the better he can 
perform it, the more recreational value he receives from it This is 
true, of course, only to a certain point, because too high specialization 
or skill will result in more possibilities of worry or fretfulness over 
comparative failures than will mere average ability or skill 

4 . Multiply a Student’s Contacts and Thus Widen His Range of 
Interests.—The range of any youthful student’s interest is very 
limited, owing to his lack of opportunity for contacts and experiences 
Any program or recreational affairs should, therefore, be really 
instrumental in exhibiting, demonstrating, or describing interests 
other than a student’s own, thus broadening his range. A number 
of interests in which average facility is achieved is better than one 
interest in which a high degree of attainment is reached. Variety 
itself adds interest, and interest is basic m successful recreation, or, for 
that matter, successful anything else. And leisure provides countless 
opportunities for self-exploration and self-discovery. 

1 Some Problems of Senior High School Pupils in Their Social Recreation, by 
P. W. Hutson and D. R. Kovar, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
28:603-519, is a pertinent reference. It reflects a study of 2,163 pupil-stated 
problems. 
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5 . Increase the Educational as well as the Entertainment Value of 
the Hobby-Habits of “harmless enjoyment” are obviously not so 
valuable as habits of “beneficial enjoyment,” Recreation should 
certainly mean much more than merely “resting.” Mere interest or 
entertainment is not sufficient for a standard of evaluation of these 
pursuits; there must be provision made for the development of more 
substantial ideals and habits. “Harmless enjoyment” is colorless 
passive, and static, while “beneficial enjoyment” is vital, active, and 
dynamic. The main objection to be found with the typical movie, for 
instance, is that it represents entertainment only; and while enter¬ 
tainment may be profitable, entertainment with education, of the 
spirit, mind, and body is more profitable. The higher the development 
of recreational ability or facility, the higher will be the general intel¬ 
lectual tone of it, and the smaller will be its purely emotional element. 
This in educational terms means “growth.” 

6. Develop High Standards in It.—A “duffer” or a “boob” in 
a particular recreation will rarely get as much wholesome and worth¬ 
while enjoyment from it as one who has developed some ability and 
facility in it and who is constantly “improving his game” It is 
true, perhaps, that a “duffer” may be emotionally happy over his 
failures, but it is hardly true that an individual with any degree of 
self-respect would be contented always to remain inexpert. Not only 
is this true in such games as golf, for instance, but it is equally true— 
if not more ho- -in apprmatfonal and emotional activities such as art, 
music, movies, literature, or other more or less intellectual recreations. 
And this means that a leisure occupation should provide opportunities 
for self and for group appraisal. Continuous evaluation is absolutely 
necessary. 

7. Emphasize Making Intelligent Consumers Rather Than Expert 
Producers.—Thu school attempts too much to make producers of 
(that is, workers in) mathematics, composition, music, art, foreign 
language, science, and the other subjects, and attempts too little to 
make intelligent consumers (users, likers, and appreciators). The 
school still emphasizes ability to translate Latin—and not one student 
in a thousand will ever be called upon in real life to translate a single 
sentence; to “work” a quadratic equation—and not one student in a 
thousand will ever be called upon even to recognize one;to write apoem 
or essay—and not one student in a thousand will ever write anything 
but a letter; to speak French, German, or Spanish—and not one 
student in a thousand will ever “travel" (hence will not need to be 
able to “use” his language); to sing or play a musical instrument— 
and not one student m a thousand will ever sing or play one note well 
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enough to be listened to, professionally; to paint—and not one student 
in a thousand will ever paint a wheelbarrow or a fence respectably. 
But every one of the students will consume Latin, mathematics, 
English, vocal and instrumental music, and art as long as he lives 
The usual academic justification for attempting to make producers is 
that only by some such production will a student ever be able to 
consume intelligently. To a small extent this is true, but only to a 
very small extent. It would be just as reasonable to ask each student 
to make a locomotive or an automobile, so that he could the better 
appreciate what the manufacturer has done. A little knowledge of 
automobile manufacture will make me a more intelligent user of my 
car; very much of such knowledge will not only be increasingly unprof¬ 
itable to me but will also represent an expenditure of time that might 
have been more profitably used elsewhere. Little wonder that there 
are so many “failures” in the school. It would appear that the 
extent of these failures would tend to discourage such ideals and teach¬ 
ing or at least incite the school to attempt some other possible course. 
But such has not been the case; we accept failures as though they 
were an integral part of the educational system. 

8. Lead the Student to Understand and Appreciate the Place and 
the Importance of Recreational Acitivity.—Merely recreating through 
some activity will be valuable, but leereating through the activity and 
recognizing, understanding, and appreciating the fuller meaning of 
this and similar activities as they relate to complete living—the 
“good life”—will be all the more valuable to the individual. lie will 
see that parts of the activity arc being done, accomplished, or experi¬ 
enced not merely for momentary thrill but for the more permanent 
thrill that comes with appreciation of how they are fitted into the 
whole, integrated. The architect not only plans the basic elements of 
foundations, walls, and roofs, but also harmonizes these elements as 
much as possible and then adds others that enhance the general 
appearance and increases the serviceability of the building. In a way, 
this beautification of a building is similar to the ornamentation of a 
life. A life of service may be valuable and attractive, but a life of 
service plus recreational thrills will be all the more beneficial and 
beautiful 

9. Utilize All Possible Opportunities for Teaching Worthy Use of 
Leisure.—Again we emphasize that the home room should not be 
charged with the entire school responsibility for teaching worthy use 
of leisure. It offers unique opportunities for some of this work, but so 
also does every school subject, every school activity, every school 
setting, and every school administrator and teacher. Further, out- 
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side institutions must sharp in this responsibility—the home, churches, 
clubs, organizations, publications, and other bodies and settin gs 
To assume that the school alone should be responsible is no more 
reasonable than to assume that the home room alone should be 
responsible within the school. Educating for leisure is a true com¬ 
munity enterprise.. 

HOBBIES 

The topic of hobbies represents a logical starting point for a series 
of programs on the general subject of recreational guidance. TMb type 
of material is almost always timely, and, because material even in the 
same general fields may be adapted to differing ages, sexes, maturities, 
and experiences, it is almost always appropriate. Further, the fact 
that the students are interested and enthusiastic about their own 
hobbies and are also willing to learn from their friends and associates 
makes hobbies attractive to the entire group. Another advantage 
is that such a program represents wide variety. The various forms 
of exhibition and demons! i at ion, as well as formal presentation 
and informal diseu>sinn, may be utilized to good effect. Some 
of the impoitant points to be considered in any presentation are 
the following: 


1. Htov I rams to b»* interested m mj hobby 
2 Juntiiieatiim of the hobby on the basis of its values 
3. Dwriptimt, exhibition, or demonstration of the hobby 
4 Specific benefits derived from the. hobby 


«, PioMcal. 
b. Mental, 
r. Social. 
d. Vocational. 


r. Spiritual 
/. Financial 
g. Cultural. 
h Kmotional 


5. Relation of the hobby to vocations or vocational efficiency. 

6. The origin, history, and development of the hobby. 

7. Its extent throughout the world. 

8 Reflections of it m business, literature, art, music. 

9 Famous character* who have enjoyed this hobby. 

After having been exhibited in the home room, interesting cunos, 
souvenirs, coins, cartoon*, scrapbooks, sewing, art, and shop projects, 
etc., may be atti actively labeled and placed in a case or put on exhibi¬ 
tion in the school library, for the benefit of other pupils who are not 
members of the room. The students of the Gladstone Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., plan such collections and exhibitions regularly, 
each lasting one or two weeks. Borrowed articles are re urne a er 
the exhibition. 
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Nearly everything in the whole world, probably, represents the 
field of a hobby for someone, because “What is one man’s work is 
another’s play.” Consequently, an attempt to compile and discuss a 
complete hst of hobbies would be practically impossible. 1 

The following programs and outlines are illustrative of only a very 
few of the possibilities in the field, A number of really significant 
fields are not directly represented by these programs and outlines. 
However, topics from these other fields can be covered by the outlines 
and questions suggested below. Some of these programs are probably 
too complete and others too incomplete for use in the regular home 
room period. Too, some of them probably represent less important as 
well as more important items and emphases. This organization was 
made intentionally for the purpose of suggesting the range, extent, and 
variety of such program material. Naturally, the selection and 
adaptation of general subjects, emphases within these, and methods of 
presentation, are responsibilities of the program committee of the 
individual school and home room. 

Metalwork 

1 The material required for my hobby. 

2 The tools and equipment I use, 

3 How I make a design. 

4 Steps in making my article. 

a Transfermg the design 
b Cutting out the design. 

5. Other types of metalcraft 

a Stamped. 
b. Spun 

6. A tin-snip race. 

7. Exhibition of projects, materials, and tools 

Enjoying Pictures* 

1 What kind of pictures do you like the best? Why? 

2. What kind of pictures do you like the least? Why? 

3. Do you have pictures m your room at home? What are they? 

4. Which picture hero at school do you like the best? Why? 

6. Who pamted this* picture? When? Where? Why? 

6. What is a “masterpiece”? How does a picture become a ‘'masterpiece”? 

1 In the author’s “School Clubs” and “Assembly and Auditorium Activities” 
will be found more complete lists, as well as suggestions on programs, activities, 
and sources of material 

5 How one home room for the past two years has centered weekly attention on 
famous paintings is described by Frank Meyer in A Picture a Week, School Activ¬ 
ities, 15.279-280, April, 1944. 


<*. Polishing 
d Coloring. 


r Hummeml. 
d. Riveted. 
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What does this mean? 


7. "Many masterpieces are downright hideous. 

Do you believe it? Why or why not? 

8. What are the differences between a photograph and a painted picture? 

9. Which is the more truthful, the photograph or the painted picture? 

10. Why do we pay only a small amount for a photograph, and hundreds 
often thousands, of dollars for a painting? ’ 


Hobbies in Art 

Some of the types of art that frequently are the hobbies of young people are 
listed below. Probably a program made up of discussions of a number of these 
and an exhibition of the items represented is preferable to an entire program 
devoted to any one of them. 


Needlecbabt 

1. Relation of needlerraft to personal and home ornamentation. 

2. The materials and equipment of the needleworker 
3 Exhibition and explanation of needlework, 


а. Embroidery, 

б. Knitting. 
e. Plaiting* 

d. Hemstitching. 


e. Appliqu6. 

/. Crocheting. 
g. Beading 
h Drawn work. 


4. Vocational possibilities in needleer&ft. 

Photography 

1 My photographic equipment. 

a. Cameras. b. Lenses. c. Other equipment. 


2. How I choose my subjects. 

3. How I take my pictures. 

4. How I develop and print my pictures 

5. An exhibition of pictures and scrapbooks. 

6. How freak pictures are made, 

7. We take your picture. 


My Vacation Plans 

An interesting program may be built around plans for a summer vacation, 
either short or long Th «e plans may bo real or imaginary. The real plans 
may have to do with vacation activities of Bomo previous summer or with plan3 
for the coining summer. In order to give interesting variety to the program, a 
number of different kinds of activity—travel, sightseeing, reading, sports, hand¬ 
crafts, etc,—shou i be represented. An important part of all these presentations 
is a discussion oi the expenses involved, and, in some of them, the methods by 
which they were or are to be financed. Travel may be illustrated with maps, 
charts, postcards, pictures, booklets, etc. Another important point to be stressed 
is the value of each activity involved. 
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Avivriox 

1. Early fliers and their flights. 

a Icarus. d Chanute. g Wright Brothers 

b. Leonardo da Vinci, c Langley. k. Blenot. 

c. Lilienthal. f Sontos-Dumont. i Curtiss. 

2. The principles of sustained flight. 

a Pressure from below. & Suction from above. 

3. How an airplane is controlled. 

а. Laterally b. Horizontally. c. Longitudinally. 

4 Airplane engines: types, sizes, advantages, disadvantages. 

o. Water- or liquid-cooled. b Air-cooled 

5 Airplane instruments. 

a Tachometer. e. Altimeter. r. Air-speed indicator 

б. Gauges. d. Compass f Bank and turn indicator 

6. How the airplane is used. 

o. In peace. b In war. 

7. The future of flying. 

IIiKi.vri 

1. The value or benefits of Inking 

a. Physical. c. Kducaf'onal. 

b. Social d. Spiritual. 

2. How to hiko in the country. 

3 How to hike in the city. 

4. Clothing and equipment for the hike. 

5. Cookery and campfire activities. 

6 Safety first and first aid on the lake. 

7. Hiking privileges and property rights 

8. Correlation of hiking with botany, art, science, agriculture, etc 

9 Some great hikerB: Daniel Boone, John Burro glia, Lewis and Clark, etc 

Bicycling 1 * 3 

Nearly all students nde bicycles, and a program bt sed upon bicycling should 
have a universal appeal The following outline is suggestive. All of these topics 
may be illustrated with pictures and drawings. 

1 The story of the bicycle. 

2. Different typos of modern bicycles 

3 Bicycle accessories and equipment. 

1 A good book is R and R Benedict, "Bicycling,” A. S Barnes & Co., New 
York, 1944 
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4. Bicycling in America. 

a. In busmens activities. 6 In recreational activities 

5. Bicycling in other land**. 

a. Europe h The Orient. c Bermuda 

6. Mv firrt biev rh* ride 

7. Safety in Imsrlmg 

Motion; Pu*ti’rks 1 

When it i« remembered that 7f> per cent of the students of the average school 
go to the movies at least mice a week, and that about 50 per cent of them go twice 
or more, the im|H*rt nitre of screwing discrimination in the choice of pictures will 
be obvious Yet verv, very little is, done by the average school in attempting to 
teach intelligent mot ion-picture cmiMimption. The following programs and 
devices arc appropriate at almoet any time and in almost any school 

1 How did motion picture* originate? 

2. Who are your favorite actor* ami actresses? Why? 

3. What are. the bent pictures you have been? Why did you like them? 

4 What arc the worst picture* j on have, seen? Why did you dislike them? 

5 Hm\ are “trick” picture* made? 

f>. How are picture* censored? By whom? Why? 

7 Specifically, pi*t how do motion picture* affect you? 

8. What are crime vnratmtml immobilities m the movies? 

MmiMN-rn it hb ApruBeivnoN 

Ilemm Hill .fumor High School 
IhUdiurgh, Pa 

1 What kind of movie* d r von like? Check those you prefer. 

a. Comedy . d. Romance or love drama_ 

b MvMrrv _ - - „ e, Travelogue or news events_ 

r Tragi dv - _ /. Western_ 

2. Why do you like the one* you have checked? 

3 Maine three pictures you have seen this year that you liked best. 

4. Why did you like them? 

5. Marne the best picture you have ever seen. Why was it the best? 

6. What phases of a feature picture do you consider most important? 

a. The star ... __ d The story- 

b The dir»*< lion _ _ r The photography- 

c. The acting _ ~ . /. The enjoyment- 

g t diameter building value-.- 

In addition to tli«rusi«iMi on the various topics represented by this questionnaire, 
the following devices are al*n lined, 

1 See E. Dale, '‘How* to Appreciate Motion Pictures,” The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, Mew York, 1*135, and .1 J. Hubert y, ” Moviemakers,” Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Mew York, 11135. 
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1. Each week the motion-picture committee of the student council posta a list 
of pictures current in neighborhood theaters that are approved by national and 
local committees on better pictures 

% Brief reviews by professional critics are posted, 

3» Discussions of the pictures shown m the school auditorium are scheduled 
as a part of the home room program. 

4. Standards and methods for judging motion pictures and radio programs are 
developed by the motion picture and the radio committees of the student council 


Music 

There is no end of possibilities of good programs in music appreciation and 
enjoyment. Probably all of these programs should stress both the understanding, 
or intellectual, and the emotional elements and values The victrola and the radio 
may be used to good advantage, and also the musical ability of the members 
themselves or of school music organizations or parts of them. A few suggestions 
for "central-theme" programs are the following. 


Arbor Day. 

Armistice. 

Autumn. 

Band. 

Choral. 

Christmas. 

Emotions. 

Evening. 


Flowers. 

Morning. 

National. 

Nature 

Negro. 

Operatic, 
Orchestral. 
Poems in music. 


Popular. 

Sacred. 

Scottish. 

Songs of the sea. 
Spring 

Stephen Foster. 

Thanksgiving. 

Travel. 


Musical Instrument 

1. Why I like to play this instrument. 

2. Description and exhibition of the instrument. 

3. Demonstration of how 1 tune it 

4. ItB place in orchestra, band, and solo work. 

6. I now play it for you. 

6. How I hope to use this musical education. 


Mathematics 

X. How various forms of mathematics originated. 

2. Brief stories of mathematical devices. 


a. Zero. c. Abacus. 

&. Decimal point. d. X for unknown 

e. Per cent. 

3. Demonstration of short cuts in arithmetic, 

4. Three famous problems of antiquity. 

o. Trisecting an angle. &, Squaring a circle. 

c. Duplicating a cube. 

5 Some tricks with nines, 

6. Paper folding and cutting. 

7. A day without mathematics 
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Nature Stott 

Exhibition of either original specimens or photographic sketches, scrapbooks 
and models of them is an attractive way of presenting nature-study mat er ial. 
Short recognition tests may be used in connection with almost any item. Most 
of these topics will be all the more attractive and interesting if presented'm their 
season. A few of the main topics apropnato for these programs are: 

Birds Flowers Minerals Soils 

Clouds Glaciers Nature in art Stars 

Crystals Noted naturalists Plants Trees 

Domestic animals Insects Preparing specimens Water forms 

Enemies Landscaping Reptiles Weather 

In a similar manner any of the many elements and phaseB of all of the other 
sciences may be represented m the home room program. There are endless 
possibilities of exhibiting and demonstrating interesting features from these fields. 

Flowers 

1. My favorite flower. 

o. Exhibition. 

6. Reasons for choice. 

2. Where, when, and how iny flower grows. 

3. My flower in art, literature, music, mottoes. 

4. How freak flowers are grown and made. 

5. Coloration m flowers 

0. Odor m flowers. 

7. Can you identify these flowers? 

The Evolution ov the Book 

Because all students do a great deal of reading inside of school, and most of 
them do a considerable amount outside, a program showing how the modem book 
developed represents a good recreational and educational project. A part or all 
of this program may be based upon Alexander’s famous illustrations in the Con¬ 
gressional Library. 1 Borne of these numbers may be presented as "living pic¬ 
tures" or by slides, with the appropriate descriptions being read by a student 
reader If copies of the representations are available, these may be shown to 
the students following the program 

1. Oral tradition. 

2. The cairn 

3. Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

4. Indian picture writing and wampum. 

5. The early scroll. 

0. The manuscript book. 

7. The illuminated manuscript, 

8. Modern bookmaking. 

9. The Congressional Library. 

1 A pamphlet showing and describing these pictures may be purchased from 
the Congressional Library for twenty-five cents. 
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A Book-author Test 

A book-author matching test may be developed and utilized. This teat should, 
preferably, be mimeographed so that each student may have his own copy How¬ 
ever, if this is impossible, the items may be written on the blackboard and the 
students merely write their answers, by number only or by authors, on sheets of 
paper. This test should not be too long, and if both boys and girls are room 
members, both boys' and girls’ literature should be fairly represented. The 
following items are illustrative of the many which can be provided. 


1. “Treasure Island.” 

2. “Tom Sawyer.” 

3. “Robinson Crusoe ” 

4. “The Call of the Wild.” 

5. “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

6. “Ivanhoe ” 

7. “Helen’s Babies.” 

8 “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 

9. “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

10. “Pilgrim’s Progress ” 


1. Stevenson 

2. Mark Twain. 

3. Defoe 

4. London. 

5. Rice. 

6. Scott 

7. Haborton 

8. Wiggm. 

9 Swift 
10. Bunyan 


This same device can be used in matching books and characters, books and 
events, and books and settings. Another type of progmm can be built around 
objects that represent particular stones, characters, settings, or authors Each 
student brings an item to the meeting, displays it or tells about it, and the group 
attempts to identify it. 


My Favorite Magazine 

An instructive program may be built around the students’ magazine prefer¬ 
ences. Each student brings copies of his favorite magazine to the meeting and 
makes a “Belling talk,” calling attention to its interesting features. It should be 
emphasized beforehand that this is a “recreational” and not an “educational” 
program and, consequently, all types of such reading aro to be represented. If 
this is not done, some of the students who read “low-grade” magazines will hesitate 
to admit their preferences, and the resulting progiam will be largely formal, 
academic, and inaccurate. Naturally, a contrast between the more and the less 
desirable types of magazines will inevitably appear, but it should be allowed to 
appear naturally; and it bhould not be emphasized by “preaching.” 


Comics 

During the past few years the newspaper and magazine comic lias developed 
very rapidly, and now the country is being flooded with comic books. All of these 
newspaper, magazine, and booklet comics are widely read, by adults as well as by 
children. Consequently, a very appropriate topic m the discussion of Unsure-tune 
activities is the comic. Such questions as the following will help the student to 
appreciate the place and importance of these funnies, and should also help him 
to distinguish relative values 

1. Do you like to read newspaper and magazine comics? Reasons? 

2. Which ones do you like best? Which least? Why? 

3. Do you read comic books? Which ones? Why do you read them? 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 


wjpcuuy. 


Are there educational and recreational values in funnies? 

Are there harmful effects of reading comics? Specify 
What are the characteristics of good comic strips? 

"Some comic characters are better known than some of our prominent 
citizens.” Believe this? Is it desirable or undesirable? Why? 


This same general type of approach can also be used to good advantage with 
radio programs 


Scooting 

1. The history and development of scouting 

2. The aims and purposes of scouting. 

3. The organization of Boy Scouts. 


o. Patrol b. Troop. 

c < 'tty, county, district, and national organization 

4. The Scout motto, oath, and law. 

5. Ranks of M*outmg and requirements. 


a. Tenderfoot d. Life 

b. Second Class e. Eagle. 

c. First Class / Associate. 

6 Merit-badge work and activities. 

7. Methods of recognition of achievement. 

8. Scout lug's contributions to good citizenship. 


Stamp Collecting 1 

1. The recreational and educational values of Btamp collecting 
2 The stamp collector’s materials and equipment. 

3. How* stamps are deigned, printed, and distributed 

4. Watermarks perforations, and grills, 

5. Surcharges and overprints 

6. Exhibit mn of interesting types of stamps. 


а. Commemorative. 

б. Air mail 
c Revenue 


d. Semipostal. 
c. Chanty. 

/ Documentary 


7. Motifs in Mumps (illustrated). 


a Transportation 
b Individuals. 

c. Buildings, 

d. Sculpture. 


e. Animals. 

/ Birds 
g Ships. 
h. War. 

i. Agriculture and industry. 


8. Some guesses concerning the future of stamp collecting 

1 Three good books on this topic are: K. M, Allen, "America’s Story as Told 
in Postage Stamps,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1935, J Gregory, 
“Heroes m Your Stamps,” Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., New York, 1939; and “Stamp 
Collector’s Handbook,” Hand NcNally & Company, Chicago, 1940. 
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Canoymakinq 

1. The history of candy and sweets. 

2. The materials of candymaking. 

o. Sugar 

b. Flavoring 

c. Coloring. 

d. Milk 

3. How candies are made. 

a. Fruit rolls d . Caramels. 

b . Pulled candies. e. Cough randies. 

c. Fudges. /. Nut candies. 

g, Crystallized and frozen fruit. 

4. Debate: homemade versus manufactured candy 

5. Favonte sweets of other peoples 

a. Mexicans d. Chinese. 

b. English. e Eskimos. 

c. French. /. Indians. 

6. Vocations in candymaking and marketing. 

Pets 

Nearly all children have pets of some kind or other, and a home room program 
on this subject is logical and should bo interesting and educational. The general 
subject may be introduced by discussions centering around such topics as the 
place of pets throughout the ages; pets of ancient and modem peoples; pets in 
literature, art, and history, pets of famous men and women; teaching tricks and 
stunts to pets; vocations in this field. Members may bring their pets for exhi¬ 
bition; give reasons for their choices; tell how their particular pet is fed, housed, 
and cared for and, if possible, put it through its tricks or stunts. 

Scrapbook 

1. The purpose and values of a scrapbook. 

2. How I became interested in making a scrapbook. 

3 Why I chose my particular interest. 

4 How I chose my particular interest. 

5. How I select material and make my book, 

6. How I use my scrapbook. 

7 Some other types of scrapbooks 

o. Pictures 

b. Post cards. 

c. Cartoons. 

d. Drawings. 

8. Exhibition of scrapbooks. 

Now Pnii Ask One 

"Unusual and interesting questions concerning all phases of human knowledge 
and activity are appropriate for the home room program The chain-question 


e Autographs. 
f Clippings. 

g. Programs. 

h. Freak advertisements. 


e. Nuts. 

/ Honey 
q. Butter 
h. Chocolate, 
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device, suggested on page 239, in one good method of introducing this tvDe of 
material. Variety m type* of questions and m material represented should heto 
to prevent monotony. 1 he follow mg questions are suggestive. 

1. Why do eats hate to get their feet wet? 

2. Why does a honey bee die after it stmgs? 

3. Why is fire hot? 

4 How did hdroon 1 «m» his hearing? 

5. Why duos a mat eh “strike"? 

6 Why are sailors railed “bluejackets”? 

7. How long does a dollar hill circulate before it wears out? 

8. How does the government destroy worn-out paper money? 
g Why were the $2 lulls discontinued? 

10 Is black the universal color for mourning? 

11. How did “camouflage” originate? 

12. Why do we remove our gloves when being sworn as a witness? 

13. Why are ships christened with champagne? 

14 When and where was the first bathtub manufactured in America? 

15. How did the name “ Mother Goose” originate? 

16. Why does milk turn sour? 

17 Why is yawning “catching"? 

18. Why do we swing our arms when we walk? 

19. What is the origin of the following words? 

n. Bedlam. d. Jazz. 

5. Valentine e Porcelain 

r. ,Sterling. / Deuce. 

20. What is the “laughing jackass"? 

21. Why do eats claw trees? 

22. What is the origin of the wedding cake custom? Best man? Ushers? 

23 Why does a dog move his hind leg when hia neck is scratched? 

24 Why do snakes stick out their tongues? 

25. What was Columbus' real name? 

20 Where are a hen’s teeth? 

27. How can a hat “see" if it in blind? 

28. Why does a rainbow bow? 

20. Who was ready the first President of the United States? 

30. What is a cow tree? 

31. Is "palmistry” foolish or not? 

32. Where does the sun rise, in the Pacific and set in the Atlantic? 

33. Why cannot we see in the dark? 

34. Why was the Holy Homan Empire not holy, Homan, or an empire? 

35. I low* many bills are there in existence? 

3fi. How can the Mississippi River run uphill? 

37 Why docs a cow chew her cud? 

88. Why is it difficult to walk straight with the eyes shut? 

Material for uses with this device may be obtained from science, literature, 
music, history, geography, or any of the other subjects, and alBO from any com¬ 
pendium of "useful and interesting information.” Such books and aeries of 
cartoons as Edgren's “Miracles of Sports,” Hix’s "Strange As It Seems,” Hipley’e 
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"Believe It or Not,” Scott’s "Scrapbook,” Wiggain’s "Sorry But You're Wrong 
about It,” Clark’s "More Mistakes We Commonly Make,” Ferguson’s "This 
Curious World,” Wood’s "The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money,” and Mawson’s 
"Dictionary Companion" will be found valuable The Washington Information 
Bureau, Washington, D. C , publishes a large number of inexpensive little bul¬ 
letins on a great variety of interesting topics. This bureau will answer any 
question of fact or information that does not involve extended research. Postage 
only is required for this service. 

Quotation's 

Lxplmn and illustrate the following quotations. 

1. "All work and no play makes Jack a dull hoy.” 

2. "Idle hands make mischief ” 

3. “The idle mind is the devil's workhouse ” 

4. “Work while you play; play while you work.” 

5. "When you play, play hard; when you work, don’t play at all.” 

6. "Beauty is that which, seen, pleases ” 

7. "Leisure-time activity w the thermometer of diameter.” 

8. "Leisure is not an end, but a means to an end ” 

9. "An educated person is one who is never bored ” 

19. "He who loses himself m his hobby may find his life’s work.” 

11. "One man’s work is another’s play.” 

12. "Give your hobby its head.” 

Noon-hoi.h Rkcrkatk in* 

If, as is often pointed out, functional education arises from "felt needs,” 
then the usual noon-hour period to be found m many schools represents a most 
vital educational opportunity Had to relate, the rerreutional and educational pos¬ 
sibilities of this setting have long been overlooked by a majority of school people 

Among other things, a profitable capitalization of this opportunity should. 
(1) provide for a maximum of student participation and control, (2) be based on a 
careful study of student interests and abilities, (3) be free from monopolization by 
particular students and groups; (*i) provide interesting variety; (5) offer profitable 
activities rather than nonprofitable, such as games of chance; (0) wherever pos¬ 
sible, provide wholesome competition between individuals and groups; and (7) 
be continuously revised as the need develops. 

Some of the activities which arc suitable are motion pictures in the auditorium, 
reading in the library, and dancing in the gymnasium or corridors Suitable 
inside and outside games (and tournaments) arc softball, basketball, baseball, 
tennis, volley ball, foul shooting, touch football, shuffleboard, spinning-wheel 
games, croquet, chess, checkers, dominoes, anagrams, puzzle pictures, marbles, 
marble bowling, sidewalk tennis and golf, ringtoss, pi\ stix, dart baseball, toss 
golf, kick goal, ping-pong, and horseshoes (mm outside and rubber inside ) l 

Questions on Liuhuuu-timb ArnvmBs 

1 What is meant by leisure time? 

2 What is meant by profitable use of leisure time? 

3 Why is leisure time more important now than ever before? 

1 See, C A. James, Noon-hour Leisure, School Activities, (W7-18, March, 1935; 
Tt Welsh, A Noon-hour League, School Activities, 7• 15—17, November, 1935, and 
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4. Can a person have too much leisure time? Reasons? Illustrate. 

5. How much Injure turn* should a person have? Why? 

6 What is meant hy an mteuM m a game or hobby? 

7. Should ever} one have a hobby 9 Reasons? 

8. How can one develop an interest m a hobby? 

g, What is the difference between interest and enthusiasm? 

10 What is the thfft renee between a hobby and a fad? 

11. How does enthusiasm make a job easier and a game more fun? 

12 Specifically, just how does a worthy hobby benefit an individual? 

13 Should our recreation be different from our vocation? Reasons? 

14. “My work is my hobby.*' Do you believe this? Why or why not? 

15. How do hobbies sometime# become one's life work? Here are some 
illustrations: VS ill Roger#, Sam Lloyd, Knute Rockne, George 

Walt Disney, Paul Whiteman Can you add others? 

16. Can a person be happy without a hobby? Reasons? 

17 Which Mi usually more beneficial, to play a game or watch it? Why? 

18 Should a perom make a definite plan for his recreation? Reasons? 

19. What is meant by “loafing”? Does it represent recreation? Reasons? 

20, Should }on luii e a regular time for recreation? Why or why not? 

21 Wore oath hums of ip< rcatum, watching gladiatorial combats and wild 
animals tear human be mgs and witnessing public executions, profitable to 
those who watt bed them? \\ hy or why not? 

22. Just how do bullfight-, eockfights, and boxing differ from these? 

23 Should gambling be prohibited? M hy or why not? 

24 Just how would von distinguish between good and bad recreations? 

25. Are your ret n ational aetndies really beneficial? Prove it 

26 If you had the time and money, what hobby would you like to have? 

27. What is the relation between having hobbies and making friends? 

28. Do jon like to ret reate alone or with others? Why? 

29. How expenme in time and money is your hobby? Is it worth it? 

30 How can you get even mure fun out of your hobby? 

31. Just how do lenure-time activities contribute to home membership? 

32. What are some inexpensive recreational opportunities m our community? 
33 Wlittt are. ymir le-pim-ibilities for using and maintaining these? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

GUIDANCE IN HOME MEMBERSHIP 


Worthy home membership as an educational objective requires 
little justification. In the first place, all of the pupils are now members 
of family groups, and in the second, nearly all of them will ultimately 
become responsible, to more or less degree, for such groups. Hence, 
if the main purpose of education is, as Briggs says, “to teach the pupil 
to do better those desirable things that he is going to do anyway,” 
the school’s responsibility is clearly evident. 

Although an emphasis upon the recognition, acceptance, and 
successful discharge of home responsibilities has always been an 
objective of education, until comparatively recently this aim has 
been largely indefinite, and indirect in implementation. Nearly all 
of it has been concerned only with moralizing, mostly on social and 
ethical attitudes. And even much of this the pupil was supposed to 
gather from the geneial moral instruction presented. However, in 
recent years this picture has changed considerably. A very brief 
historical sketch will servo as a good background for the practical 


suggestions of the chapter. 

The Development of the Emphasis upon Worthy Home Member¬ 
ship-According to Isabel Bevier, 1 some forms of needlework and 
sewing were early taught in the private schools of the Catholic sisters, 
and in the colonial dame schools. They were introduced into the 
Boston schools as early as 1798, included in the second and third 
grades in 1835, and in the fourth grade in 1854. Cooking was to be 
found in a few schools by i860. From about 1875 land-grant col¬ 
leges began to teach “domestic science” and “manual training, 
as well as a rudimentary agriculture. The development contmued 
slowly until the enactment of the National Vocational Act in 1917, alter 
which it continued rapidly. For instance, according to the reports 
of the Federal Board, 30,790 students were enrolled m these course 
in 1918; by 1930 the number had jumped to 412,419. Such 
legislation as the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Reed Act.also 
gave impetus to the movement through increased appropn 

i “Home Economics in Education,” p. 141, J. B. Lippmcott Company, Phila¬ 


delphia, 1924, 
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possibilities. And naturally this development soon caused a Cor¬ 
responding development of appropriate courses in teachers colleges. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which this development has 
brought about changed conceptions of instructional possibilities. 
“Cooking" and “sewing" were the first designations of the courses 
taught. These terms were soon replaced by “domestic science" 
and “domestic arts,” these by “home economies,” and now “home¬ 
making" appears to be well on the way toward displacing that expres¬ 
sion. And the original needlework and cooking have developed into a 
surprising array of courses, such as, for instance, foods, nutrition, 
dietetics, textiles, clothing, millinery, costume design, home furnish¬ 
ings and decoration, household management, household accounts, 
laundering, nursing, and child care and training. Further, these 
subjects arc now to be found in all grades from the seventh to the 
twelfth, and to a lesser degree, in lower grades. 

In general, “manual training" courses have had a similar develop¬ 
ment. These courses were (1) those relating to certain basic industrial 
activities, metal and building trades, printing, etc, which were first 
introduced from Russia in 187b, and (2) sloyd, emphasizing the 
construction of useful articles, which came from Sweden about a decade 
later. They have developed into another surprising array of school 
subjects, wood, sheet-metal, reed and fiber, concrete, and machine 
shopwork, forging, auto repair, printing, upholstery, radio, plumbing, 
painting and varnishing, electricity, and household mechanics These 
subjects and emphases, too, are to be fuund in all grades from the 
seventh to the twelfth, and even lower. 

Another great impetus to the development of this emphasis in 
education came with the Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza¬ 
tion of Secondary Education in 1918. This report, designating 
“worthy home membership" as one of the “cardinal principles of 
secondary education," stated, “Such home membership calls for the 
development of those qualities that make the individual a worthy 
member of a family, both contributing to and deriving benefit from 
that membership." Further, the commission v lsely emphasized (1) 
that this objective applies to both boys and gills, and (2) that “it 
should not be thought of solely with reference to future duties." 1 

Naturally, with such official sanction, this objective of worthy 
home membership soon found its way easily into other subjects of the 
curriculum besides home economics and industrial arts—music, 
literature, art, mathematics, science, business courses, health, and 

1 “ Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,*' Bulletin No. 35, p. 12, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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social science, all of which now show increased attention to the home 
as a fundamental social unit Both materials and methods in academic 
work now reflect this important educational aim 

In short, this emphasis in education has become well established 
because of (1) its practical “vocational” utility, (2) its possibilities 
in leisure-time pursuits, (3) its easy capitalization of the manipulatory 
processes, and (4) to some extent its opportunities for the education 
of those students who are “not academic-minded.” Because of these 
practical values, worthy home membership has been readily sup¬ 
ported by the general public. 

The Place of the Home Room.—Here again, the home room should 
not assume curricular responsibilities which are already justifiably 
placed. However, it can supplement these opportunities. Relatively 
few boys, for instance, take courses in home economics, and relatively 
few girls take courses in industrial arts. The home room which 
enrolls both boys and girls offers an excellent opportunity for acquaint¬ 
ing them with the important principles and implications of both of 
these great fields, together with some of the materials and processes 
concerned Further, the home room can stress such topics as courtesy, 
recreations, thuft, marriage, health, and moral and ethical relation¬ 
ships as they apply to the home—areas of worthy home membership 
which, in the average school, are not provided for all students The 
programs of this chapter will indicate some of the possibilities. 

How Tina School Helps the Home 1 

In its permanent platform the National Congress of Parents and Teachers holds 
that the ideal homo is economically sound, mechanically convenient, mentally 
stimulating, artistically satisfying, socially responsible, spiritually inspiring, 
founded on mutual affection and respect, and is a place of unselfish love and 
service The school can help to develop all of these ideals. 

1 How the school helps the home to be economically sound. 

Earning power and wise spending are the major factors m home finance, and 
education helps to increase the former and develop the latter. Illustrate these 

2 How the school helps to make the home convenient 

Show how, through the teaching of physics, manual training, home planning 
and design, home mechanics courses, and home economics, the school directly 
contributes to a better home plant; Illustrate how the school’s standards of home 
equipment and furnishings are being adopted by homes, and how the school's 
shops teach ability to use mechanical devices. 

3 How the school helps the home to be mentally stimulating 

The school helps to establish the habits of learning and emphasizes the spirit 
of and necessity for it. It gives attention to nearly all mental phases of man’s 
activities It teaches the use of books, magazines, and other materials. Illustrate 
these 

1 A condensation of an outline appearing in the Journal of the National 
Education Association , October, 1929 
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4 How the school helps the home to he artistically satisfying 
The teaching of art, home decoration, knowledge of color and lme, and a love 
of refinement are fostered m the school. Show how they carry over into the home 

5. How the school helps the home to be socially responsible. 

Schools emphasize the highest social ideals, individual responsibility, provide 
wholesome recreations, and foster intelligent leadership and followership. They 
affect all of the young people of the community. Explain anti illustrate. 

6. How the school helps the home to be spiritually umpiring. 

The school emphasizes right, the force of law, the duty of good will, and the 
value of proper relationships and noble attitudes. It inspires young people to 
know, to dream, to do, to be. Show how these affect home life 

7. How the school helps the home to develop affection and respect. 

The school builds individuality and personality. It helps the eluld to discover 
and perfect his talents It gives practice in sacrifice and loyalty. It encourages 
worthy friendships Show how it teaches self-respect and regard for others. 

8. How the school helps to develop unselfish love and service. 

Show how the school gives youth experience in making contributions to the 
common good. Illustrate how it emphasizes cooperative enterprises and individ¬ 
ual responsibilities. 

Relationships within the Family Ghouv 

Langley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I. Home social relationships. 

A. Recognition of source of authority. 

1. Respect for and obedience to parents. 

2. Companionship with parents, 

B Cultivation of personal traits in group relationship 

1. Manifestation of courtesy and loyalty to family. 

2. Consideration of rights ami opinions of others. 

3 Peaceful solving of family problems and differences 
4. Enjoyment of family life through unity of interests, recreations, 
and hobbies—automobile, radio, movies, books, magazines, and 
music. 

6. Family attitude toward relatives sharing home 

6. Sharing in the work and obligations of the home. 

7. Cooperation m practical management of the home. 

8. Ethical training in inculcating standards of truthfulness, 
honesty, sense of right and wrong, ami appreciation of moral 
responsibilities. 

9 Entertaining and sharing friends in the home 

II. Home business relationships. Responsibility of members in: 

A, Providing income. C, Helping to save. 

J3. Division of income. I). Use of others' property. 

Ii Obedience to law. 


Ill, Home moral relationships 

A. Nature of home morality and sanctity, 

B Full acquaintance with laws of physical and moral health 
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C. Training in simple virtues and high ideals. 

D Religious training 
IV Questions for discussion 

A. What important phases of your life have not been suggested or 
influenced by your home? 

B. What arc some of the virtues that can be developed best solely in 
the home? 

C. What are some of the chief obligations of parents to children? 

D. Do families go to the movies as a group? To church? Why or why 
not? Would it be better if they did? Reasons? 

E. Do families have common interests, recreations, and hobbies? 

F Should they have these? Why or why not? 

G. To iv hat extent should parents expect children who are earning 
money to help support the home financially? Reasons? 

H. How far should children expect favors from parents? Reasons? 

I. What are some of the outside attractions that tend to break down 
home life? Just how do they affect it? 

J. What status has the broken home in our country? 

K. What are some important causes of broken homes? 

L. What are some more or less common strains in home life? Causes? 
M How can home life be improved? 

N. What conditions help to promote greater home happiness? 
C’OUUTEST IN THE HOME 

"The house is the shell: the home is the family life lived within the house.” 

A Courtesy toward parents and older persons Would you like to live in a 
home in which the children • 

I. Do not greet their parents cordially? 

2. Disobey their parents? 

3. Sulk, whine, or obey unwillingly? 

4 Interrupt and contradict those who are talking? 

5. Fail to be polite to older persons? 

6. Look over your shoulder when you are reading? 

7. Slam doors and in other ways show their displeasure? 

8. Yawn in the presence of others? 

9. Keep their hats on indoors? 

10 Do not arise promptly when called? 

11 Fail to do their share of little chores? 

12 Are ashamed of their parents? 

13. Take best seats when elders are present? 

14 Fail to appreciate what their parents do for them? 

15. “Hag” the radio, newspaper, best chair, and attention? 

1G. Yell and scream at each other? 

B Courtesy toward younger brothers and sisters. 

1. What is meant by “imposing” on younger members of the family? 

2. Why is it done? Is it fair? Courteous? Why or why not? 

3. Is teasing younger children fair? Is it courteous? Reasons? 

4. Do older brothers and sisters help to develop the dispositions of the 
younger? How? 

5. Should the older members of the family be critical of the younger? 
Jealous? Why or why not? 
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C, Courtesy toward employees m the home. 

1. Are employees inferior to members of the family? Reasons? 

2. Do employees have any right*? Illustrate. 

3. How can the family be courteous to its servants and employees? 

4. If you were the employee, how would you like to he treated? 

D. Questions for discussion 

X. Should a person he as courteous to members of his family as to out¬ 
siders? Why or why not? 

2, Why does it appear to he easier to he courteous to outsiders than to 
members of the family? Is it justifiable? Reasons? 

3. Should there bo "home manners” and "company manners"? Reasons? 

4, 41 If one wishes really to know a person he should see him m his home ” 
What does this mean? 

5. "Kindness is the basis of home manners or any other kind ” Explain 
this quotation. Do you agree with it? Why or why not? 

Having and IIkino a Guest 

Having a Hunt 

1. Write down all plans in detail, beforehand. 

2. Let the invitation state definitely time, place, length of stay. 

3. Indicate proposed activities so that the guest ean come prepared. 

4. Welcome guest cordially, hut don’t "fuss” over her 

5 Have her room, comfortable ami attractive, ready when guest arrives 

6 Respect your guest's preferences m entertainment 

7. Allow' your guest some “spare time"; don't overload her schedule 

8. See that all members of the family share your guest. 

Hemg a Hunt 

1. Plan to take proper clothing and equipment. 

2. Don’t, bring gifts; they aren’t necessary. 

3. Arrive promptly at the appointed hour anti place 

4 Fit easily and happily into the arrangements made for you 

5. Remember that you are a guest; you don't "own the place." 

6 Be friendly with all members of the family. 

7 If offered a choice of entertainment, express it immediately 

8 Contribute your share, of entertainment and fun 

9 Be careful about using articles and appliances m the home. 

10. Don’t criticize, argue, or gossip 

11. Don’t overstay. You may want to come again 

12 After returning home, write a nice letter of appreciation. 

Home Reokbations 

1. Just what contnbuiions to a successful home do recreations make? 

2. List some recreations for a guest of your own age and sex. 

3. Suggest some suitable recreations for the younger etuldien. 

4 Inst some mu cations in which the entire family can participate. 

5. What are some desired courtesies in home recreations? 

6. What recreations do you like best? Why? 

7. Do these contribute to a happy home? Just how? 
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8 Plan some games and recreations for your home party 

9. In building a home, what provisions for recreation would you include? 

10. What game and recreation equipment can you make yourself? 

Cooking and Serving 

1. Exactly what is the relation of cooking to home success? 

2 Discuss the uses and values of various types of foods. 

3 Explain and illustrate the cooking of various foods. 

4. Explain how to buy fond intelligently and economically. 

5 Discuss the preparation of drinks and beverages. 

6 Illustrate tin* proper methods of table setting and service 

7. Discuss courtesy in serving meals. 

8. Compile "do” and "do not" lists in table manners. 

9 Suggest ways of making the meal more attractive 

10. Discuss the relation of good feeling to a successful meal 

11. Tell how to organize and put up lukmg and picnicking lunches. 

12. Plan a school lunch menu for a week 

Repairs in the Home 

This is a topic which is always pertinent and timely Further, it is a topic 
suitable for both hoys and girls Competent assistance on the programs may he 
obtained from the industrial arts and home economics teachers Some of the 
procedures can be easily demonstrated, and some of the materials used can be 
exhibited, passed around, and examined. In some types of repairs blackboard 
illustrations can be used to good advantage The following topics are illustrative. 

1. Tools, materials, and equipment for the household repair chest 

2. Repairing and renovating furniture. 

3. Patching and repairing rubber goods. 

4. How to open up stopped water pipes. 

5. Repainting and hanging of window accessories. 

6. Polishing metal fixtures and equipment. 

7. Methods of increasing the efficiency of heaters. 

8. Cleaning small machines and machinery. 

9 Repainting metalwork and fittings. 

10. Tightening windows and doors and their fastenings 

11. Repairing cracks and breaks in plaster. 

12. Removing and cleaning wallpaper 

13. Repairing creaking floor hoards and stair treads 

14 Patching cement and concrete walls and floors 

15 Repairing electrical goods, fans, iron, light fixtures, switches 
16. Make a list of "don’t try to repair" articles and equipment 

Cleaning 

1. What supplies and matermla are, used in cleaning? 

2. Which of these are dangerous? Which are not dangerous? 

3. List some safety-first rules with dangerous supplies and materials 

4. Explain how you would remove the following: 

a. Paint. r. Iodine L Chewing gum 

b. Varnish. /. Mereurochrome. j. Coffee, tea. 

c. Blood. g Kail polish. k. Fruit stains 

d. Ink. h. Grease or oil. h Tallow, 


m Rust 

n. Mildew 

o. Chocolate 
p Smoke 
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5, Describe how you would clean the following* 


o. Piano keys, «. Gilt frames 

b Marble /. Metalwork, 

c. Cement, g. Dramboard. 

d Woodwork, k. Upholstery. 


i. Leather 
) Splint chair 
k. Hardwood floor. 
I Soft wood floor. 


m Mirrors 
n Windows 
o Silver. 
p. Blinds. 


6. Discuss “the amateur vs. the professional cleaner." 


Pain rixn 

1. List and discuss the reasons for painting. 

2. How would you choose colors for various types of paint jobs7 

3. What tools does a painter need? How are they used? How cared for? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of ready-mixed and non- 
prepared paints? 

5. What are the usual ingredients of paints and varnishes? 

6. How would you prepare the following for painting or varnishing? 


a. Outside walls. 

b. Inside walls. 

c. Floors 


d. Furniture. 

e. Windows. 

/ Basement walls 


7. What are paint and varnish removers? How are they used? 

8. How are enamel, lacquer, and varnish applied? 

9. How, when, and where are the following used? 

а. Outside paint. d. Stain. 

б. Inside, paint. r„ Varnish stain, 

c. Enamel / Varnish. 

g. Calcimine. 

10 How long do paint jobs usually last? 


Prepaujno for Homrmakivo 

1 Do you believe that all jmmg people should prepare for homemakmg? 
Why or why not? 

2 Specifieially, what can a boy do in making this preparation? 

3. When should he begin to make preparation? Why? 

4. Just what can a girl do m making this preparation? 

5 When should she begin to make this preparation? Why? 

6 Should the parents assist? If so, in what ways? 

7 What can we learn here at school that will be helpful? 

8. Suggest some things that tend to destroy home* 

9 Which of these are due to lack of proper preparation? Why? 

10. Explain, " Marry in haste and repent at leisure ” 

When Should One M \uhy 

1. List the circumstances that should determine the age of marriage, 

2. Can a person marry when he is too young? Wliv or why not? 

3 Can a person marry when he is too old? Why or why not? 

4. What do you believe is the ideal age for marriage? Why? 

5 Should a student complete school before marrying? Why or why not? 

6 Should a man be established vocationally before marrying? Reasons? 
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7. Can an early marriage help to guarantee vocational success? Reasons? 

8 Just how does a vocation tend to determine age of marriage? 

9. Do you know of any hasty marriages? Are they successful? Reasons? 

10. Should "eloping" be considered creditable or discreditable? Why? 

Selecting a Partner 

1. Why is marriage often called a “partnership"? 

2 Why should a person be very careful about going into a business partner¬ 
ship? 

3 . Ib a marriage partnership less important than a business partnership? 

More important? Give reasons for your answer. * 

4. What is the purpose of a marriage? 

5. Just how can this purpose be best achieved? 

6. Some of the qualities which should be considered m the selection of a mate 
are the following. Discuss them. Add others and discuss these. 

o. Good parentage d. Education. g Ambition 

b. Congeniality. e. Personality. h. Religion 

c. Good health. /. Judgment. i. Moral character 

7. Could any one of the opposites of the above traits wreck a mar riage? 
Illustrate. 

8. Select the three traits you consider most important. Justify your selection. 

9. ‘Til reform him after I marry him." Do you believe that is usually 
posable? Why or why not? 

10 “The head as well as the heart should be consulted in selecting a partner " 
What does this mean? Do you believe it? Why or why not? 

11. Do you believe that you can tell something about what the partner will 
become by looking at his parents? Why or why not? 

12 How long should you know the person before you marry? Reasons? 

13. Should people with decidedly opposite opinions and beliefs marry? Why 
or why not? 

14. Can there he too great difference m ages? What would you set as the 
limit in age differences? Why? 

15. Should the parents have any “say" as to whom their child shall marry? 
Why or why not? If so, how much? 

16. If the parents “prohibit ” a marriage, what should be done? Why? 

17. What should finally determine whom one should marry? Why? 

18. Who should finally determine whom one should marry? Why? 

Questions on Marriage 

1. Why has homemaking been called a vocation in itself? 

2. Should a married woman take a job outside the home if Bhe does not have 
to? Reasons? 

3 Should she take such a job if she has young children? Reasons? 

4. Are “breadwmnmg” and “homemaking” synonymous? Reasons? 

5 Do you believe that “two can live as cheaply as one”? Reasons? 

6. Just how does marriage tend to influence one’s vocational work? 

7. “A hasty marriage is always wrong.” Do you believe this? Why? 

8. “A hasty marriage is usually wrong." Do you believe this? Why? 
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9. Should "love” bo the only consideration in the selection of a partner? 
Why or v hy not? 

10. List some other items that should be wriou'dy considered 

11. Suggest some essentials of a happy marriage. Justify each 

12. If a couple cannot get along happily, what should it do? Why? 

33. What are some important reasons why marriages fail? 

34. Whose fault is it that marriages fail? 

35. How' does an unhappy home handicap (a) the parents, (b) the children? 

30. Why is divorce more common in the city than m the country? 

17. List some personal traits that tend to make a marriage successful. 

PlANNIN’U A HoMK 

1, What arc the, advantages and disadvantages of renting a home? 

2 What are the advantages and disadvantages of owning a home? 

3. la a home a good investment for the average family? Reasons? 

4. Explain how a home can be bought on time paj meats 

5. Is this a good plan or not? Give your reasons 

6. If you were buying a home intelligently, you would consider such things 
as the following. Why? 

а. General location. Nearness to schools, stores, churches, transporta¬ 
tion lines, fire protection, > our business, traffic, neighbors. 

б. Possible nuisances Smoke, noise, odors. 

c. Size of plot. Possibilities of garage, garden, yard. 

d. Size of home Number ami size of rmmi« Outbuildings. 

e. Financial consult*! at ions. Cost, maintenance, taxes, insurance. 
Possibility of increase or decline of value. Possibility as a loan nsk. 

7. Under what conditions is it advisable to remodel an old home? - 

8 What are the advantages and disadvantages of (a) buying and (b) building 
a home? 

9. What are the advantages and disadvantages of these types of construction? 

a. Wood. c Slone,. c. Stucco. 

b. Brick. d Steel. /. Brick veneer. 

10. Why is the roof of a house a very important part of it? 

11. Wluit are the advantages and disadvantages of the following roofs? 

o Wood shingle. r. Metal, 

b. Asphalt shingle. d Slate. 

12. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the following walls? 

o Smooth plaster. c Piaster board. 

b. Rough plaster. d. Wallboard. 

c. Wood paneling. 

13 In buying or building a home, would it be a good plan to cal! in a dis¬ 
interested competent professional for advice? Reasons? 

IIOMK UliATlNti 

Because practically all homes are heated, a discussion of such topics as the 
following should not only be informative and educative, but also of great practical 
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importance. Probably the two most important phases of this topics concern satov 
and heat conserved ion. y 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of heating by 


a. Sloven 
b Ft replace 4 
c. PipchvH hot air. 


<i. Piped hot air 
c. Steam. 

/ Gas. 
g Hot water. 


2 Suggest and explain some methods by which heat can be conserved 

3 Explain the adjustments of dampers and regulators. 

4. Explain how an automatic heat regulator works. 

6. How are houses insulated against heat losses? 

0. List some safety rules fur heating plants and practices. 

7. How would you build a fire m a (a) stove, (6) fireplace, (c) coal furnace? 

8. How is off-seiwm rare taken of your own heating plant? Why? 

Questions rev Home Maintenance and Equipment 

1. Specifically, ju-t how would vmt select the following? That is, what would 
you look for? W hat would you avoid? W here would you make your purchases? 
About how much would you expect to pay? Etc. 


a Furniture 
b. Linen*'. 
r Silverwun* 
(l, Rugs. 


* Linoleum. 
/ Mirror** 
g J>i«hes, 
h Il idio. 


i. Cooking stove 
3 , Bedsprings. 
k. Kmckknacks 
l Pictures. 


m. Books. 

n. Magazines. 

o. Draperies. 
j>. Curtains. 


2. How is linoleum hud? Why? 

3. Why ih rainfall disposal important? What methods are used? 

4. Ifow itt concrete used? How is it made? Painted? Repaired? 

5. What are the advantages of storm doors and windows? 

6. W r hat is meant by weather stripping? What are the advantages? 

7. How can injects m the home he controlled? 

8 How are hurdw ood floors t aretl for? {Softwood? Tile? 

9. What fue pre\ enlion materials and equipment are advisable? 

10. How cun rugs and carpets be. cleaned or renovated? 

11. What flowers and plants ean be used imide the home? 

12 Plan a flower or vegetable garden for your own home. 

13. How could you improve your own home with a few shrubs? 

14, How should a home he “dosed" for a vacation period? 


Life Insurance 

The student ehnuld he taught U l that life insurance is an essential in a modern 
family, and (2) something clear-cut and definite about it. This is a somewhat 
complicated subject, and it may he xvixe for the teacher to ask an agent to present 
the topic. Incidentally, he should he carefully selected, and should be urged to 
simplify the topic a« much as posnble, omitting the discussion of the more complex 
details. \\ hat is needed is a general picture of the purposes, values, and place 
of life insurance, ami an idea of the various types, costs, advantages, and dis¬ 
advantages Any "sales talk" should be avoided. 
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A Pretest on Life Insurance 

Giving a pretest on life insurance will help to interest the students in this topic 
by raising important questions concerning its various details, and will thus set 
the stage for a vital discussion The following true-false statements will illustrate, 1 

1 The cost of insurance is based only on the age of the insured (F) 

2 Life insurance transfers risks to a company (T) 

3, Life insurance companies gamble on the life of the insured (F) 

4 A policy increases in amount with the number of premiums paid, (F) 

5 Life insurance represents an investment (T) 

6. Only married men should carry life insurance (F) 

7. Insurance rates are usually higher for women than for men. (T) 

8 A father is responsible for a child’s care only as long as the father lives. (F) 

9. The amount one pays for insurance is called the premium (T) 

10. If a person drops a policy he loses all that he has paid (F) 

11. The one to whom the life insurance is paid is called the beneficiary (T) 

12. All policies bind the insured to pay premiums as long as he lives (F) 

13. One’s policy is automatically cancelled when he quits paying (F) 

14 Insurance companies are subject to state and national laws. (T) 

15 If one has insurance he does not need to be thrifty. (F) 

16 The insured can change his beneficiary if he wishes. (T) 

Main Types of Like Insurance 

Ordinary Life.—Premium payable for life Payable at death of insured. 

Term.—Premiums payable for specified time, such as ten or twenty years 
Amount of policy payable if insured dies during this period 

Limited-payment Life.—Premiums payable for specified number of years, 
at the end of which the policy becomes paid up and continues in force until the 
death of the insured 

Endowment.—Premiums payable for a specified time If death occure during 
this period the amount of the policy is paid to the beneficiary If the insured is 
living at the end of the period the money is paid to him 

On the basis of their relative cost, from cheapest to most expensive, these 
types rank in this order: (1) term, (2) ordinary life, (3) limited-payment life, 
and (4) endowment 

For a small amount extra a double indemnit 3 r clause may be included in the 
policy. Under this clause, if death occurs because of certain specified accidental 
causes, the company pays twice the amount of the policy to the beneficiary. 

Some companies have a participation arrangement whereby the policy holder 
receives dividends, these being based upon the earnings of the company The 
insured may (1) use these dividends to decrease his annual premium; (2) purchase 
additional insurance with them; or (3) leave them to accumulate, with interest, 
with the company. 

If for any reason the insured is unable to keep up his premium payments, ho 
may: (1) surrender the policy and receive its cash value, (2) have the policy 
extended, the length of time depending upon the cash surrender value of the 
policy, (3) borrow on the policy; (4) surrender the policy and receive a paid-up 

1 By E J. Reynolds, taken from a longer list in “ Curricularized Material for 
the Home Room,” David H Hickman High School, Columbia, Mo., 1935. 
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the insured has had 

Questions on Lite Insurance 

1 Just how is insurance an investment as well as a protection? 

2 Why has a life insurance policy been called a “most beautiful last love 
letter?" 

3. “If I were a young woman, I would not marry the best man in the world 
unless I were suitably protected by life insurance ” Do you agree with this point 
of view? Why or why not? 

4 “If I were a man, I would not think of marrying any woman unless I had 
definite plans for protecting her by life insurance." Do you agree with this? 
Why or why not? 

5. “A man should be required to show a suitable life insurance pokey before 
a marriage license is issued to him ” Agree? Reasons? 

6 Do you believe that taking out life insurance is “gambling with God,” 
as a French monarch stated in prohibiting it? Reasons? 

7 Are automobile and fire insurance mainly protections or investments? 
Explain 

8 Do you believe that automobile liability insurance should be compulsory? 
Why or why not? 

9 Wluit arc the arguments for and against health and accident insurance? 

10 Is it wise to leave the average woman $10,000 in cash? Reasons? 

11 What is an insurance trust ? How is it handled? What are itB advantages 
and disadvantages? 

Questions on Worthy Home Membership 

1 “Everything a child does reflects on hiB home.” Do you believe this? 
What arc your reasons? 

2 Should a child always obey his parents? Why or why not? 

3. If you believe not, how would you decide when they should be obeyed? 

4. Specifically, m what ways can a child honor his home? 

5. Why is the home less of a family center than it was in early days? 

6 Does the fact that it is less of a family center mean that worthy home 
membership is less important? More important? Reasons? 

7. Should a child treat his friends better than his parents? Reasons? 

8 How can an outsider judge the child’s treatment of his parents? 

9 How can an outsider judge the parent’s treatment of the child? 

10 How can the child show respect for his parents? 

11. How can the parents show respect for the child? 

12 Is worthy home membership more important m the case of girls or boys? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

13. Explain exactly how the home affectB or influences the individual. 

14. How does homo life affect the student’s schoolwork? 

15. How does home life affect the parent’s vocational work? 

16 “A home is a sort of partnership or corporation; what hurts one, hurts all; 
what helps one, helps all." Explain Do you agree? 

17 Why are the community, state, and nation interested in family life? 

18 In what ways do one’s neighbors influence home life? 

19. Can a person rise above his home environment? Explain. 


policy for its value. And, too, it must not be forgotten tl 
protection for the period during which he paid his premi um^ 
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20. List some things for which the home must be responsible. 

21. List some things which the home should allow the school to be responsible 
for. Justify your items. 

22 . What is meant by "standard of living’*? Explain its importance 

23. "The house is the shell; the home is the family life lived within the house ” 
Explain this, Do you agree with it? Reasons? 

24. "No community is better than the homes within its boundaries.” Explain 
this statement. Do you believe it? Why or why not? 

25. Have you ever been ashamed of your parents? Why? 

26. Do you suppose that your parents have ever been ashamed of you? 

27. How does a beautiful, well-equipped home affect the family? 

28. An old Chinese proverb runs, “The lowliest bird will not defile its own 
nest ” What does this proverb mean? How would you apply it to human b eings 
and their homes? 

26. Do you suppose others will show respect for your home if you do not? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

30. What arc the personal values of home responsibility and experience? 

31. "It takes a heap o’ livin’ m a house, to make it home,” wrote Edgar Guest. 
Just what does this mean? How can it be accomplished? 

32. How docs living beyond one’s income affect a home? 

33 Should the parents be expected to set good examples? Reasons? 

34. How can a child show lus appreciation to his parents? 

35. Just how can you help to make your home better? 
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CHAPTER XXV 
CONCLUSION 

Became this book has been designed for those administrators, 
teachers, and students who have little or no time, opportunity, or 
ability for evolving their own theories, but who must initiate, organize, 
and promote a schedule of home room activities, the author has 
attempted to present, in not too complicated or involved form, the 
basic objectives and principles of home room organization and to 
indicate many program possibilities for it. Enough theory has been 
presented to prevent any intelligent user from becoming an undis¬ 
criminating eoypist or imitator, but not enough, it is sincerely hoped, 
to leave him a dazed reader, incapable of appreciating the significance 
of this theory and of making definite applications of it to his own 
school or room. 

Although to an individual unfamiliar with the range, depth, and 
extent of the home room idea and its implications and possibilities it 
may appear absurd to say that no attempt at completeness has been 
made in this volume, yet this is the ease, and such a statement empha¬ 
sizes all the more the magnitude of this particular phase of education. 
Whole volumes concerning each of the major fields of guidance reflected 
could bo written and will be written. 1 And even then the complete 
story of each will probably not have been told. It may appear that 
the many illustrations of programs are disconnected and wholly 
unrelated; this is exactly what the author desires, in the interest not 
so much of presenting a complete, ready-to-wear curriculum of 
home room activities as of suggesting and defining the range and 
extent of the field, with illustrations from every part of it. 

There now remains but to indicate more or less negatively, as pos¬ 
sible weaknesses or dangers, a final summary of a very few of the 
most important fundamentals of “homoroomology.” These will be 
suggested first in answer to the question, Why do homo rooms fail? 
and the moat significant of them will bo grouped for constructive 
presentation, 

1 In fact, in some fields of guidance, such as vocational, personal, moral and 
ethical, and thrift, such complete volumes are already available, as has been indi¬ 
cated at appropriate places m the various chapters 
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WHY DO HOME ROOMS FAIL? 


Despite some twenty-five years of general experience with it, the 
home room plan is still a miserable failure in some schools, and in all 
schools there are varying degrees of success and failure. 1 Obviously 
something is wrong if in many schools the home room has been suc¬ 
cessful, ami in others, quite similar in general objectives, size, age of 
students, organization, administration, and preparation of teachers, 
it has been a failure. Why is the home room successful in one setting 
and unsuccessful in another that apparently closely resembles the 
first? In short, why do home rooms fail? 2 

A home room fails as an automobile fails, because of the break¬ 
down of some essential part or parts, often because of the incompetency 
of the driver himself. In the home room these essential parts are 
all the numerous and varied elements and relationships that have 
been suggested m this hook. And their failure is mostly due to inept 
“driving” or handling; to mention a few: an improper conception of 
education in general; a failure to realize and appreciate the purposes 
of the home room; weakness in administration or internal organiza¬ 
tion; poor selection and placement of program material; violation of 
sound principles in program making and presenting; and inadequate 
sponsorship. 

In order to get a firsthand practical picture of home room failures, 
the writer asked twenty-live administrators and one hundred sponsors 
whose home rooms were generally classed, either by themselves ot 
by those competent to judge, as “spotty” or weak, for their criticisms 
of the home room plan. They weie not asked to state the reasons 
for their own failures. It was assumed that quite probably these 
individuals would suggest these reasons by their reactions to the 
home room idea in general. And, apparently, this is exactly what 
happened. However, the-e “reasons for failure” and “criticisms of 
the idea” are separated below. Space does not permit the listing of 
all of these comments, ami tlm would not be necessary anyway because 
of the duplication that was found in them. The following answers, 
into which nearly all of the reasons and criticisms were classified, 


1 In hit) study itf the home rerun m Minnesota High Schools, Rev H. J Deeny 
found that, us t vahmted bv the individuals answering the questionnaire (either an 
administrator or a teurher in eaeh raw), the home room plan was considered suc¬ 
cessful in 77 per cent of tie* schools, very successful m 6 per cent, and unsuccessful 

in 17 per cent. , , . 

* Some reader may suggest that a more important question is, Why do Home 
rooms succeed? " And this question probably is more important However, 
practically this entire book represents an answer to this question. 
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represent practically all of the comments that were made. 1 They 
cover the 125 sets of answers quite fairly. No significance should be 
attached to the order in which these answers are listed. 

Administrators. 

A. Reasons for failure. 

1. Home room sponsors were untrained for their duties. 

2 Sponsors lacked the necessary personal qualifications. 

3. Our scliool is too large (or too small). 

4. There was too little faculty cooperation. 

6. We lacked program material. 

B. Criticisms of the home room plan. 

1. The plan develops home room instead of school morale 

2. Such fraternizing cheapens the teacher, lessens her authority 

3. The home room requires too much of the teacher’s time. 

4. It places too much emphasis upon the social side of life 

5. The home room interferes with the curricular schedule. 

6. It distributes authority where authority does not belong 

7. Home room activity is already covered by regular dasswork. 

8. Home room looseness increases classroom disciplinary problems 

9. Such grouping causes undesirable social cleavages. 

10 We believe in good old-fashioned education, not modern "fads.” 

Sponsors . 

A. Reasons for failure. 

1. Sponsors lack understanding and appreciation of the idea. 

2. Sponsors are inexperienced and untrained. 

3 Lack of material, programs, activities, and ideas 

4. Too little time for preparation. 

5. No discipline in the room. 

6. Poor selection of officers and other student leaders. 

7. Group did not support sponsor and officers. 

8 . Period too short for effective home room work 

9. The home room groups were too large. 

10. Too much administrative, too little educational, material. 

11. The home room met too often 

B. Criticisms of the plan 

1. Close Htudent-teacher relationships arc undesirable. 

2. Sponsoring means an addition to an already full teacher load 

3. Sponsors receive no puy or other recognition for this work. 

4. Students don’t volunteer, they have to be "drafted.” 

5. It requires too much time for adequate preparation. 

6. The students are given too much authority. 

7 Students lack experience and, nearly always, judgment. 

1 There were several answers of the indefinite "the idea may lie all right in 
theory but it won’t work in practice” type, and also a few of the "who runs the 
school anyway?” type. Those are not included. More than one sponsor reacted 
in this fashion:" I’d just like to see the principal (or some other teacher or director) 
take my room and make a success of it.” 
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8. The plan interferes with the student's schoolwork. 

9, Professional guidance officers should do this -work. 


In addition to the administrators and sponsors, the author asked 
250 students from home rooms that were “spotty” or weak for their 
reactions. The following are typical of the 412 different comments 

received. 

1 . The home room require* extra work for which no credit is given. 

2. It is dominated hy the teacher or by a few officers. 

3. It is just a glorified "bull semen ” 

4 The programs are monotonous and tiresome, same old stuff 

5. It ro1*s the students of needed study periods. 

6. Students are given no responsibilities; teacher does it all. 

7. It is only a eh*«s under another name. 

8. We never did anything but talk, and talk's cheap. 

9. Disagreementn and ds cushion are discouraged by the teacher 

10. A few students did all the talking and working. 

11 The teacher had mine pets; showed favoritism. 

12. The mi mbers were afraid to take part. 

13. \\ e elected officers but they had nothing to do. 

14. The teacher didn’t know what it was all about 


In his investigation, Mr. Deeny found that the “recognized 
weaknesses” of the home room plan were, in this order, "lack of 
interest,” “lack of supervision” “lack of planning,” and “lack of 
time.” 

Attitudes of Teachers and Students,—In order to get a picture of 
the attitudes of teachers and students toward the home room, Mr. 
Deeny used a four-point scale—“opposed,” “indifferent,” “favoring,” 
and “enthusiastic.” Combining the first two into a “negative” 
and the second two into iv “positive” attitude, he found that 28 per 
cent of the students and 20 per cent of the teachers were classified 
in the former, and 72 and 71 per cent, respectively, in the latter or 
positive group- Several years ago Germane asked about three 
thousand pupils, of whom approximately five hundred were rural 
children and sixteen hundred were junior and senior high school 
students, to write m a sentence their answer to this question, Why 
do you like or dislike the homo room period?” He reported that 
“I/Uks than a dozen expressed positive dislike for the orgamza ion 
C. 0, Williams made a study of the reactions of high school gradua e 

i C F awl E (1 Ormanr, “Character Education,” p. 186, Silver Burdett 
Company New York, S.b Obviously the very high proportion of rural and 
junior high school pupils n responsible for this unusually favorable response. 
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and found that 50.7 per cent were favorable to the home room plan, 
9.6 per cent were partly favorable, and 39.7 per cent were unfavorable. 1 

TEE AVOIDANCE OF DANGERS AND WEAKNESSES 

A brief discussion of a few of the more important dangers and 
weaknesses of the home room plan, as noted in the foregoing section 
and at various other places throughout this book, will help to define, 
locate, and place responsibility for them. Further, it will again 
summarize and emphasize the methods by which these dangers 
may be avoided and these weaknesses may be strengthened. Too, it 
will indicate the placement of responsibility for such a program of 
improvement. 

Unsympathetic and Incompetent Sponsors.—An automobile is no 
better than its driver, and a home room is no better than its sponsor. 
The home room sponsor or administrator or other member of the 
faculty who is unsympathetic with the guidance idea in modern 
education or incompetent in some of the techniques involved is a 
menace to a properly developing plan of student aid. She is a piece 
of ill-fitting or broken mechanism that may slow' down, or even stop, 
the entire machine. Honest doubts and disagi cements are to be not 
only expected but really desired, to the end that the homo room may 
be as effective as possible. A good, sympathetic critic is the best 
friend that any cause can have. But a chronic critic, one who cannot 
or will not learn and in learning change his point of view, is a liability 
to any cause, not an asset. Apathetic dawdling, perfunctory per¬ 
formance, and initiative-chilling domination, as well as blind resis¬ 
tance, on the part of the sponsor will spell disasterforany home room, no 
matter how intelligently the general plan and organization may have 
been built. An incompetent driver can easily wreck the finest automo¬ 
bile. A program of continuous education is as important for any 
teacher as it is for any student And wise administration will see 
that such a program is provided 

Ineffective Student Leaders.—Democracy is based upon leadership 
and followership, and the more wise the former and the more intelligent 
the latter, the more successful will be that democracy. Without wiso 
student leadership and intelligent student followership there will be 
no successful homo room. To illustrate: if the student leaders are 
weak, the programs and activities will suffer. And if the sponsor 
takes a hand and substitutes herself for these leaders, the very basis 
upon which the home room is built—student participation—will be 

1 C. 0 Williams, Student Reactions to Ilome Booms, School Activities, 6 3-4, 
November, 1934. 
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invalidated. Student leadership of any typo is largely embryonic 
and it will have to bp discovered and then developed. Some students 
are “natural” leader, hut even these will need instruction and 
training in the practical phases of their home room responsibilities 
Although the sponsor should not dictate in the matter of the election 
of officers, she dinuld promote a program of education so that the 
members of the room will be flic tatter able to evaluate potential 
student leaders and In distinguish between mere self-assertiveness 
and real leadership. To the sponsor, more than to anyone else about 
the whole school, can he ehaiged the responsibility for the discovery, 
training, and election or appointment of efficient home room officers 
and leaders. 

Insufficient or Unsuitable Material.—A principal recently wrote 
that “one of the troubles of the home room is the fact that material 
helps are meager.” If * hi* w riter was thinking in terms of books and 
magazine articles, he may have been right, but if he was thinking in 
terms of total potential materials, he was wrong, very wrong It is 
true that the books devoted entirely to this field are few and, with 
two or three possible exceptions, incomplete and not too impressive. 
The chapter devoted to the home room in the typical book on general 
extracurricular activities is necessarily short, and usually contains 
relatively Id do in the way of actual program, possibilities. And 
magazine articles are, of course, also short and limited in scope. In 
these types of Minrces material helps are meager. 

However, there in one rich source of material which is available to 
any school- the mimeographed ami printed outlines of those schools 
which have developed fie* home room to a rather high degree of suc¬ 
cess. The author has s? neks and stacks of these outlines from schools 
all over the country, schools of all types and sizes; and he does not 
claim that he ha* all that are available. There is no reason whatever 
why the hand school -hould not have home of this material. Of course, 
the publication of a list of these schools would cause an imposition 
upon them, However, nearly all administrators and guidance and 
activity directors, ns well a^ many sponsors, know of schools that 
have good home mom material* and could easily obtain some of these 
and so build up a *4zable local library, Naturally, not all of this 
material i* good, imr is nil of it had. But it is material that has 
been uw*d, or now being umhL And tit least it represents a con¬ 
tribution, if tta ta'ttl **«dcw4 claims to have nothing. 

Even though a mitral committee or guidance director is officiary 
responsible for the home room plan, the principal should, pre era y, 
take the initiative in collecting this material. He is the head of the 
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school and is probably better known than the members of his faculty, 
so his request will command more respect than if it came from an 
unknown subordinate. Further, if this request is addressed to the 
head of the other school it will be more successful than if it is addressed 
to the central committee or guidance officer. Too, a bona fide offer 
to pay for the material should be included with the request. With an 
established policy of continuously collecting outlines from other 
schools, there should never be a valid criticism that home room 
material is not available. Incidentally, copyrighted material should 
not be reproduced without specific permission from the owner. 

Copying Rather Than Developing a Program.—Intelligent imita¬ 
tion—a wise and discriminating adaptation—of any thing, item, 
program, or process is desirable and beneficial, but unintelligent 
imitation—a blind and slavish copying—is wholly undesirable and 
detrimental. In a new field there is probably more of the second 
kind of imitation than of the first. Lack of time, experience, back¬ 
ground, foresight, and general ability combine to make indiscriminate 
imitation an easier road to travel than intelligent adaptation. As it is 
in new fields of science, industry, or commerce, so it is in new areas in 
education, and the home room is no exception. 

Many schools, by dint of intelligent planning and hard work, have 
developed programs of home room activity that are valuable to them 
individually. And when such programs become available to other 
schools, the easiest thing to do is to attempt to adopt or superimpose 
them more or less completely. The general basic belief is that “all 
schools are schools” and hence a program that has been successful 
in one will be equally successful in another. Such reasoning is no 
more logical than a similar assumption that “all men are men” 
and therefore a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes that will fit one will 
fit all. Here is one danger or weakness in the publication of such a 
treatise as this book, or in suggesting that schools should obtain 
copies of the outlines of other schools—the possibility of blind imita¬ 
tion of presented material. 

No two schools are alike, any more than any two communities, 
teachers, or students are alike. Differences in typo of commu¬ 
nity, type and purpose of school, ages, experience, maturity, ambitions, 
methods of organization and support, and available opportunities 
combine to make schools unlike. There are, of course, some simi¬ 
larities, and the greater the likeness of schools in these items, the 
greater the possibility of success in utilizing .similar home room pro¬ 
grams and activities. But, m any case, there will be significant dis¬ 
similarities, and a recognition of these should mean very patient 
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experimentation and a ma-t careful adaptation so that Q = 

..fit" a* p^iWo may -d. Not ?he vX „f 

to program of wi«i adaption » the capitalization of the Xv 
possibilities of homo room materials to be found in any school^ 
the education of the faculty of the .school instituting it ? d 

Formalization.--l’crhaps more time and efforts are being wasted 
in home room work than m our regular curricular activities because rf 
the newness of tins phase of education, our lack of experience «J 
consequent errors m working with it. The home room like the 
school dull, is an informal organization, more or less loosely systema¬ 
tized, lacking definite and demonstrable standards, and without com 
plete support of either students or teachers. The incr easing d emand 
for demonstrable proof of the value of the investment of money and 
time in education «ill, and should, concern the home room in the same 
way that it now concerns instruction m English, Latin, science or 
mathematics. Such a demand will, and should, mean an overhauling 
and a realignment of our home room ideals and purposes in the interest 
of continued mippi.it and—an even more important consideration—in 
the intercut of better activities. 


Owing to the fart that the home room activities represent “work,” 
because thmj m*»i\ ifie* arc wine what similar to those of the subjects 
in the regular eumeulurn, and because curricular “work” is well 
organized and definitely administered, there is a more or less insistent 
demand that home mum activities* bo likewise uniformly organized 
and administered. Evidence of this demand is to he found m the 
attempt of many schools to make a definite and prescribed curriculum 
for the home room, Bueh efforts are valuable if not carried too far, 
for they do represent an honest attempt to make the home room pay 
educational dividends. But if carried into what appears to many 
educators to be desirable—a definitely organized and administered 
curriculum similar to the regular school curriculum, a course which 
allows for little member or sponsor initiative or responsibility—then 
such efforts will probably retard rather than advance the develop¬ 
ment of profit abb* “home rooming.” 

Repeatedly it has been emphasized in this volume that the typical 
recitation is a ^service,” usually formal, dry, and unintriguing to 
the average hoy or girl. Although some definiteness, organization, 
and uniformity are, of o* uirse, desirable, yet if the home room becomes a 
similar “service" in which lessons are assigned and “got,” instead of 
a survey or investigation of personal interests to be discussed and 
capitalized for the good of the individual and his school, then the 
home room represents merely the addition of another formal class to 
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the regular curriculum If the home room develops into a class or 
recitation, even in the more personal affairs far closer to the student 
than his formal subjects, then it, too, will be formal, dry, and unin- 
triguing to him and so probably of relatively little value. 

Informalization.—Another danger is the opposite of that above. 
Because of the informality of the period, as contrasted with the 
formality of the class exercise, there is a possibility of the failure of 
the student to appreciate that the home room is designed for serious 
and vital purposes. And if the sponsor herself takes this unappre¬ 
ciative attitude, she will naturally not give the time and effort to 
home room work that she would if she took the opposite point of 
view. And, of course, through her words and actions she will express 
her attitude to the students. In any case, if the home room becomes 
a period of “horse play,” recreation, or fun, then it will lack 
dignity, seriousness, and importance and will fail to accomplish its real 
mission. 

As was indicated in the “criticisms” on page 498, some adminis¬ 
trators and teachers, usually those who believe in the old-time “disci¬ 
pline” (accent on the second syllable), have expressed the opinion 
that “homo room fraternizing” by the teacher and students will 
tend to lower the goncial dignity of the teacher and so be detrimental 
to good order in the classroom and about the school. There may be 
a bit of truth in this argument. However, there is, of course, a far 
greater possibility of such danger in schools m which good order is 
maintained by complete teacher authority than there is in schools 
in which the students have been gradually taught to accept partial 
responsibility for school behavior. Externally imposed rules, espe¬ 
cially those not too well accepted, frequently aie challenges for dis- 
obeyal, while rules self-imposed are usually accepted more freely 
and more serious attempts are made to observe them In short, a 
fear for lowered dignity and influence of the teacher because of the 
friendly, sympathetic, and personal relationship in the home room is 
not complimentary to the school which entertains it. 

A more important possibility of danger of informalization is that 
relating to the program materials. If the home room program is 
relatively unplanned and unprepared for, a week-to-week, hand-to- 
mouth existence, then it will represent something to be “slid over” 
by the unconscientious sponsor and something to bo dreaded by tho 
conscientious sponsor In either case the attitude of the sponsor will 
be bad, and, worse yet, this attitude will soon be reflected by the homo 
room members themselves. When this happens it is time to stop and 
start all over again 
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To review, some formalization-definite scheduling, planning 
assigning ptejwnng, and presenting of programs-is essential to 
the development of a durable attitude on the part of both sponsor and 
member, to say nothing of desirable emphases, proper balance and 
smooth continuity. Extreme fmmuhmtion will result in a faculty 
or administration “show”; extreme informalization will result in a 
student show; and both are mo-t undesirable. Somewhere between 
these two, depending largely on the experience, maturity, and general 
educational background of both teachers and students, there is a 
happy medium - a student-teacher shore. 

Overemphasizing Adulthood, Underemphasizing Childhood.— 
At various places in this book, emphasis has been put upon what is 
probably the important single reason for the failure of our 

programs of chmuHcr education—attempting to make the child “fit” 
an adult's program instead of attempting to develop a program that 
fits the child. The use of “far-removed” examples and illustrations, 
excessive sermonizing and moralizing, and constantly repeated 
reference* to the ‘-indent'« future, all on the basis of adult stand¬ 
ards, arc twisN on the rope that throttle student interest and activity. 
The use of example* and illustrations close to the student in his 
"here and now,” ample proveimi for student discussion not only for 
the purpose of daiilying desirable ideals and practices but also for 
the purpose of encouraging the development of student-set, and hence 
student-accepted, standard'', and a little moralizing, will help to 
emphasize properly that “homo rooming is not preparation for life, 
it is life.” 

Underemphasis. Although at the present time there is probably 
little danger of overemphasizing the home room, yet there is a real 
danger of undejemphasizing it. Scheduling it at a “poor” period, 
using it for routine activities largely, excusing members to attend 
other activities, allowing them to study during all or a part of the 
period, failing to make a specific study of the home room idea and 
local posdbilith*H and consequently not going to any great pains to 
prepare and organize for it. considering it “merely another extra¬ 
curricular activity,” assigning all teachers indiscriminately as spon¬ 
sors, countenaueing, without serious objection, pretty complete 
failure in homo room activities, failing to distinguish clearly between 
a “report iooih,” an administiative device, and a “home room,” an 
educational opportunity, and emphasizing scholarship as the main 
cud of education, arc tlite-f rations of attitudes and practices that prove 
undeiemphieb Proper emphasis can lie attained only if these and 
similar item* of mahuiministration are eliminated or avoided. 
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Starting Too Ambitiously.—One of the most important causes of 
student council failure is a too ambitious beginning, attempting to do 
too much. There is a similar danger in home rooming. One of the 
piinciples discussed in Chap. Ill was to “start small and grow big, 
instead of the reverse.” And this principle is well worth emphasizing 
again, especially for those schools in which the home room is just 
being introduced. It is but natural that a school should want to 
make an auspicious beginning, but at the same time it should recog¬ 
nize that an auspicious beginning does not necessarily mean an 
auspicious ending. It may mean anything but that. How the 
program is initiated is important, but how the program continues to 
work is far more important Inexperience will bring mistakes, but 
these will be fewer and smaller in a modest-sized plan than in an 
ambitious one. Soundness of policy and procedure will come through 
a gradual development that sets reasonable goals of achievement. 

Assuming Responsibilities That Properly Belong Elsewhere,— 
It is not useless repetition to emphasize again that the home room 
should devote its attention to its own “children’' and not assume 
responsibility for the other children of the neighborhood. Its own 
children are educational, ethical, social, personal, and school citizen¬ 
ship guidance. Its neighbors’ children are certain (or all) phases of 
vocational, health, and recreational guidance. If provision is made, 
or if it should be made, for presentations of certain materials m the 
regular curricular subjects, then these materials do not represent 
justifiable home room emphases, except to a certain extent where 
they are supplementary or coordinativc. Any attention to neighbors’ 
children deei eases the amount and the extent of attention that right¬ 
fully belongs to the home room’s own children. And, too, it usually 
causes friction with those neighbors. 

Assuming That a Plan Once Made Is Forever Made.—Unless a 
preventive state of mind is developed, it is easy to assume that after 
a home room plan, in all of its phases, organization, administration, 
and activities, is made, it is made for all time, and that few or no 
additional efforts need be expended on it; that from semester to 
semester with particular school levels the program need not change. 
Here again such an assumption is no more logical than would be a 
similar assumption that, once an individual buys a suit that he likes 
and that fits him, he need never buy another one. Suits wear out 
and styles and materials, and even purposes and values, change. 
So also in the home room, programs, materials, and activities wear 
out, and even ideals, purposes, and values change to some extent. 
An intelligent sponsor will give the same careful attention and the 
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same constructive criticism to her home room that she gives to her 
clothing. Suitable flexibility is essential. 

Not Attempting Evaluation.—Knowledge of progress of any kind is 
gained only by reference to accepted standards. Failure is a relative 
lack of success in achieving or attaining standards, while success is 
their realization. Standards in English, history, science, or foreign 
language have been somewhat definitely set and progress in these 
fields is more easily determined than in home room affairs, in which 
standards have nut been so definitely set up and established. But 
if progress is desirable and desired, standards are as essential in 
the home room as they are in any other phase of education or human 
activity 

Setting standards in “ homer oomology” is difficult because of the 
very nature of the activities concerned and the results or effects they 
produce. The acquisition of facts or the development of skill in 
geography or typewriting is relatively easy to test for, but the develop¬ 
ment and establishment of proper ideals and attitudes of good citizen¬ 
ship, for example, are difficult to rate, largely because of the number 
of elements involved, their extent, and their various relationships. 
But if the time and efforts used in the home room should be justified 
on the buds of the results obtained, then some attempt must be made 
to evaluate uh piograma and activities. Ultimately, standards 
more definite than those, now available will be developed, and also 
appropriate devices for measuring achievement. 

M««d of Mich home room evaluation must necessarily be concerned 
with the improvement of student ideals, attitudes, and habits. The 
ultimate test of the value of the home room will be, of course, its 
influence on the student in adulthood, but this is too far away to be 
of any great value net a standard for immediate use and, moreover, it 
may not even he necessary. If we are successful in developing right 
ideate, attitudes, ami habits in all phases of the student’s “here 
and now” and these gradually merge into his “here and now” as an 
adult, we can he fairly safe in assuming that we have been successful 
Hence our standards of success and failure must be those of each 
“Imre and now “ through which the student passes. Evaluation must 
concern consecutively each one of these periods. 

The degree of the student’s interest in, and enjoyment and appre¬ 
ciation of, the various materials and methods of presentation of the 
homo room piugrnm, im ability to distinguish between superior and 
inferior element-* in programs and activities, the extent of student 
interest ami puli input ion in the affairs of the home room and the 
school, and the apparent effect of the home room on the school’s 
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morale, ideals, attitudes, and activities, both generally and specifically, 
represent a few of the directions that any evaluation of the home room 
must take. 

Failure and Consequent Discouragement.—A while back, during a 
conversation on home rooms, a high school principal with a heave and 
a sigh said to the author, “We tried the plan for one semester and then 
dropped it.” The writer has heard this same type of statement on a 
number of occasions, and he has always marveled at the naivete of the 
individual making it. Needless to state, little educational progress 
can be expected from any administrator or teacher who “tried it for 
one semester.” Educational progress, or any other kind of progress, 
is made only by those who have “tried it” ten, fifty, or a hundred 
semesters, failed, and tried it again in some other way and are still 
trying it. But this “We tried it and it won’t work” attitude is all 
too common among school administrators and home room sponsors— 
especially those whose minds are already made up about the 
matter. 

To such an individual, untutored in home room affairs, the home 
room plan is a sort of cloak that can be quickly thrown on and as 
quickly thrown off, instead of a something that must be slowly and 
laboriously grown into the school. There is not one and one only “ it,” 
there are countless “its,” countless ways of organizing, administering, 
programing, and evaluating, so many, in fact, that all of them could 
not bo “tried” in a hundred semesters. 

The road of all pioneering is dotted with failures. There are 
failures—many of them—in home room work, and there will be many 
more. That is to be expected. In the long run, a failure may repre¬ 
sent ultimate success if it is properly capitalized. Knowledge of 
mistakes and errors to bo avoided will make it easier to lay out the 
road to profitable home room work, quite as much, perhaps, as suc¬ 
cesses and positive accomplishments. A school administrator, faculty 
member, or individual sponsor should expect failures in home room 
activity; if they do not come, so much the better; if they do come, 
they will be capitalized and thus help to make progress. A failure 
is a failuro only if it is not capitalized toward ultimate success. 

Two Cautions.—It must not be assumed that all of the many and 
varied problems of the home room plan have been successfully and 
finally solved. Probably some of them have been solved quite 
satisfactorily—for the present. However, future reorganization and 
realignment of the school will doubtless bring now pioblems and cause 
solutions of present problems to be discarded In short, the whole 
idea and plan, like the plan for the individual home room, must be 
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considered somewhat tentative. Rubier*, tn r^-ui , 
new conditions and situations. Perhaps even +V ct f nges to meet 
* F«Uh C r,tone says, ‘'at best only a palii’aC- atrtTf r °° m 
of things to romp when the student and not the sublet * mT™*® 
anlered the most important element of a school * W ‘ i be ° 0n ' 
If, when this time comps, the writjtS*^ 

urge the di-vi ait mu,mop of the home room. But this time ,W vtt 
here, and meamviule we must work with what we have. InoidenMv 
one reason why the home room represents, to the winter at w ’ 
intei eating area is the faet that everything has not yatbeen ^ 
done » «». If all o its problems had been solved it would rep^t 
an unattractive held of educational endeavor P GSent 

Very rapid progress in the de.velopment of home room theory and 
practice has been made during the past two decades, and it is probable 
that during the neat decade „ r two progress will be still greaterthonah 
perhaps somewhat less sp„. facu i. lr Experience will bring rLtuiity 
and judgment, modify some of our ideals, materials, activities and 
methods, add some, and eliminate others. The most used materials 
in thb refinement of our program will be student interest and ability 
the most H'ed tool*, experimentation and evaluation; and the most 
used attitudes, eager»e-«r anil tolerance. 

A second caution concerns our general attitude toward the home 
room idea From the enthusiastic .support given in this book to the 
home room plan, il might appear to the careless reader that the writer 
believer it to h»* u ceitain euro-all for the ills of the school and its 
eumculum. Let it he emphasized that he believes nothing of the 
sort, lie hit* tried to -how that the home room offers excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for supplement;*! ion and integration, for correcting some of 
the recognized weakness, failures, inadequacies, and misemphases of 
traditional M-hoolwork. and, in addition, for the handling of activities 
for which it i** peculiarly fit ted. A school composed only of home 
rooms and prmiding only home room activity would be an anomaly, 
but, a M’lmol in which no Mich provisions are made is an even greater 
anomaly 

A Final Word.—The good ship Home Room has put off and is now 
under way. Crowd** of friends are wishing it bon voyage , while some 
others are expressing skepticism eoncerning its size, shape, equip¬ 
ment, handling, crew, paaaenger list and destination. Those of us 
who, UnS officers and crew, are directly interested in the success of the 


1 W H. i *"ti|»i: \* w A fur a New Day, Chap III of “A Challenge 

to iv'mmlarv J +K» sOmu,” e\»3jm**! JAvrctt (ctl.), D. Appleton-Century Company 
Ine., N< w Vnrh, i*U.j 
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trip to tho port of Complete and Wholesome Living must be most 
sympathetic with our passengers, most considerate of their safety, 
happiness, and general welfare And we must be most careful and 
intelligent in the handling of our vessel, that it may be a credit to 
the Education Line and win continuous and well-merited support and 
patronage. 
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blank, 135-136 
know your school, 235 
Rituals, adoption of, 82 
Robinson (J X>.) Junior High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, measuring school 
success, 252 

Roeder Intermediate School, Belling¬ 
ham, Wash, discovery of talent, 
136 

Roemer, J., C. F. Allen, and D. A. 
Yarnell, on purpose of home room, 
23, 25 

Routine, handling of, 45,195-196 
Rugg, H, and A Shumaker, on pro¬ 
gressive school, 19 

S 

Safety, in bicycling, 403 
on hike, 404 
m motoring, 401-402 
in our Bchool, 403-404 
San Angelo High School, San Angelo, 
Tex, guidance committee, 49 
Sauvam, E, study of temporary and 
permanent plans of membership, 
78-80 

Saving, 429-440 
Schedule, program, 119-121 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
membership study, 78-80 
personal appearance, 373-374 
Scholarship, expanding conception of, 
12n, 

School, citizenship in, 319-348 
clothing for, 375 
hygiene in, 395-396 
oath of, 341 
spirit of, 334 
traditions of, 237 
traffic of, 325-326 
Scouting, 475 

Scrapbook, home room, 476 
Selection, of partner, 489 
of program material, 101-114 


Selection, of sponsor, 181-182 
of subjects, 248 
Self-reliance, 309 

Selma Junior High School, S elma, 
Ala, flag-raising ceremony, 171- 
172n 

Senior’s obligation, 340 
Sermonizing, 141 

Service, basic element of good citizen¬ 
ship, 362 

Shannon, J. R., on the post-school 
careers of high-school leaders and 
scholars, 6 

Shiraishi, R, on value of home room, 26 
Slogans, adoption of, 82 
Snedden, D, on value of school sub¬ 
jects, 350 

Songs, adoption of, 82 
Spears, H., on importance of sponsor, 
179 

Speech, 380 
Spending, 441-446 
Spirit, school, 334 
Spiritual education, 13-17 
Sponsor, 73-74,178-198, 500 
evaluation by, 215-216 
and home visitation, 241-242 
on placement of materials, 109-111 
unsympathetic, 500 
Sportsmanship, in athletics, 330-331 
situations of, 333-334 
Sportsmanship code, 332 
Stamp collecting, 475 
Stonewall Jackson Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, student 
council installation, 347-348 
Student leaders, 500-501 
Student council, and home room, 173- 
176 

installation, 347-348 
Students’ code of honor, 341 
Students’ creed, 340 
Student-teacher relationships, 27-34 
Study of occupations, 277 
Stunts for saving money, 430 
Subject load and office holding, 90 
Subjects, for debates on education, 250 
and vocations, 281 
Success measurement scale, 342-343 
Superstitions, 312-313 
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T 

Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, time chart, 213 
Tardiness, 334-33." 

m our room and our school, 450 
Tardy vs. nontardy student, 450 
Teachers' marks, 252-253 
Technical High School, Charlotte, 
N. C., citizenship rating scale, 341- 
342 

courage, 303 
Term of office, 87-88 
Test, on education, 206-267 
on food buying, 442-443 
on sportsmanship, 331-332 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, Pa., case study m cour¬ 
tesy, 415-416 

Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Williamsport, Pa, room assign¬ 
ment report to parents, 243, 255 
250 

Thomas-Tindal, R V , and J. 2) Myers, 
on importance of sponsor, 179 
Thrift, guidance in, 421-452 
Time, evaluation on basis of, 212-214 
Timekeeping, 431—132 
Tolerance, 312 

Topics, uniform, for all grades, 113 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., 
community investigations and in¬ 
terviews, 355w 
Thanksgiving, 301 
Traditions, school, 237 
Traffic, school, 325-326 
Training, for citizenship, 354 
of sponsors, 187-190 
Troup Junior High School, New Haven, 
Conn, measurement of character 
traits, 316-317 
vandalism, 356-357 
Truthfulness, 297 208 

U 

UndoremphasiR, danger of, 505 
of childhood, 505 

Understanding, international, 366-367 

t 


V 

Vacancies, sources of information about, 
284 

Valentine Almy School, Auburn, It I } 
reliability, 308-309 

Value, of high-school education, 246- 
247 

of various school subjects, 248-249 

Van Keuren, 15., on value of the home 
room, 25 

Vandalism, 356-357 

Vanishing American—the pedestrian, 
401 

Vocational guidance, 17, 40-41, 103, 
269-288 

and home room, 272-274 
justification of, 200-270 
materials and methods of, 271-272 
objectives of, 270 271 
placement of, 272 

Vocations, advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of, 278 

Voice, 379“ 380 

W 

Warren (I.evi F.) Junior High School, 
Newton (’enter, Mass , commenda¬ 
tion card, 113-141 

Wastes, national, 430-440 

Webster Junior High School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, school \uut«, 228-229 
what we can do to prevent fires, 398— 
400 

Weeks (John W.) Junior High School, 
New ton Center, Mass., “A" lunch, 
391-392 

West Waterloo Public Schools, West 
Waterloo, Iowa, education as your 
occupation, 251-252 

Westfield Senior High School, West- 
field, Mass, training for citizen¬ 
ship, 354 

West nightman High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa , a good name, 315 
obedience, 304 305 

Wheat Ridge High School, Wheat 
Ridge, Colo, (hmlanee Manual 
on teacher and uidance, 134 
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Whittier Junior High School, Flint, 
Mich, classroom courtesy, 411-412 
our campus, 235 

Winfield High School, Winfield, Kans, 
training of officers, 100 
Woodland High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
appearing to advantage, 374-375 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
San Diego, Calif, one-topic em¬ 
phasis, 113 


Words, famous last, 405 

Work, the need and joy of it, 276-277 

Working certificate, how to obt ain , 284 

World friendship, 367-368 

Wyatt, F, on personality, 37 

Y 

Yells, adoption of, 82 
and song, school, 237-238 



